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$925 


| B.WINODSOR 
Including Electric Starter 


and Electric Lights 




















The Acknowledged Auto- 
mobile Sensation of 1916 


The Lowest Cost Real Automobile 


From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, in every 
City, Town and Hamlet, automobilists are lauding the 1916 M 


hg «well ‘s 
> 916 av : %e haart > 1916 . well’s i Irs thea 016 

4-cylinder Unit Power Plant with power, the 19] : Maxws it 3 DeaULy; the 1916 Maxwel AUXUD) I 191 

enclosed fly-wheel and clutch. Maxwell’s complete and detailed equipment 

Everywhere, men who know motor cars, are marveling that $925 now 





buys a beautiful, powerful, stream-line, real, mplete, full five-passenger 


, Ue ae! ‘} ~ 
car, with electric starter,—-electrie lights,—high-tension magneto,—demount- 
able rims,—‘‘one-man’’ mohair top, and every other feature and modern 
refinement known to the automobile industry. 


The Car of Lowest “‘After-Cost”’ 


Owners of the new Maxwell know that the first inspection, and the f 
ride, do not disclose the real worth of the ‘£1916 Wonder Car 
only be omes pparent atte, . | n. and’ we , t. vear-re 
t is found that the Maxwel! gives matchless automobile servic 
all economy records for: 

seabed tin 1008 Mase 1st —Miles per set of tires 

2nd—Miles per gallon of gasoline 

3rd —Miles per quart of lubricating oil 

ith —-Lowest year-in-and-year-out repair bills 
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916 Maxwell High-Priced Car Features, all included for $925 





\ 1 ) 
Front view showing the handsom , rant G 
lines of the new radiator and hooc 











Every feature and every refinement of cars that sell at twice its” price 
PRICE F.O.B. WINDSOR 
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tigen oe Write for the 1916 Maxwell Catalogue, and name of the Maxwell Dealer Services and 
P 24 ’ 4 _ . "arts Stations 
gigantic Maxwell nearest you. Address Dept. B.J a6 Wiasteer and 
| actortes 


Maxwell Motor Co. of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. | “'"""*" 
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A 14 K Gold Waltham Watch 
For $24 


This remarkable Marsh Patent Waltham 
Watch has been invented to meet the demand for 
a solid gold watch at a moderate price. This 
watch has an inner protector which allows a thin 
outside case to be used without endangering: the 
movement. 

The Marsh Patent Watch ranges in price 
from $24 to $55 according to the grade of move- 
ment. In each instance the word Waltham on 
the dial is a guarantee of the accuracy and dura- 
bility of the watch. 

There is much information about other 
Waltham Watches in our new booklet which 
re will be glad to mail you free. Please send 
or it. 


Waltham Watch Company 


Canada Life Bldg.. St. James St. Montreal 
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4-cylinde VALU! s this FORTY Horse Pow SEVEN | zg 
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is keeping uvouUur skin 


condition 
























from being beautiful, 


it can be changed! 





‘loth well with Woodbury’s 

Facial oap and Warmth water, 
“ot 

and distrib 


\pply it to yvour face 
thoroughly. Now with For 4c we 
the tips of your fingers work this cleansing, anti- — 
septic lat! vi 


her 


é nough 
the 
bury’s Facial 


a 
10c, cake 
ur skin, 
and outward ion, then samples of 
with cold—the colder the better. Finish by rubbing Facial ¢ 
; ° Powde vs 


I afew minute <with a plece OT ice, 


int always with an upward 


Rinse with warm water, 
Writ 


Address 


vour face fo 
\lwavs he particular to dry your skin well. drew .J 


Ltd 


ad 


(mape! 
/ iN 


ae 





very day this tre atment frees vour skin of 


particles, Then, it cleanses 


brooke 
thre tinv. old dk id Ontano. 























Your skin, like the rest of your body, is continu- — the pores, brings 
. 1 ; the sm: ! 
ui) chang iver qaay, as old skin dies, ie ‘ = 7 
if tc 
lorms = }) ( Th StS You Oppo fijvit LB eve | \ 
using the following treatment regularly vou can Use th ea 
! 
; 1 , . : : kin w 
keep this new skin so active that it w i) OI d WALLS +} } 
] , } ne a ise ( 
but surely, take on the greater clearness, freshness \ re 7 
nd charm vou want it to have month or s 
lilustratio 8) 
" “ a emindet 
Make this treatment a daily habit lruggist’s. Yo 
gists from coast 
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week of 
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Soap and 
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1 will find it for 
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St., Perth, 
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to coast, includir 


Factory for samples. 
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Your skin 1s changing every day! 


You can make the new skin 
what you would love to have it 


e surface and stimulates 

fibres. It is very easy to use this 

ew days and neglect it. But this will 

1! vhat you Wo ild love to have it. 

pe ¢ y and before long your 

to take On that greater loveliness which 
Wood il’\ a.ways Drings. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is sufficient for 

WEEKS ( his treatment. Tear out the 

he cake below and put it in your purse 

to ask for Woodbury’s to-day at your 


a y Canadian drug- 
g Newf 


‘oundland. 


Write to-day to the Canadian Woodbury 


ake of Woodbury’s large 
famous skin tre atment. For 


WOODBUPY% 
ae saan 


. ‘ . A . ( the illustration of the 
For sale by Canadian druggists from coast to coast, including Newfoundland. ake abore as a reminder to 
Woodbury's to-day 
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The Freedom of the Seas 
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T goes without saying that public opin- 
ion in the United States to-day is tre- 
mendously, preponderately in favor of 
the Allies; but it also goes without saying 


and all British-born should face the 
fact and not blink it—that plans are open- 
ly at work broadcast in the country to off- 
set that general attitude in a cunningly 
devised contest over the freedom of the 
seas. 

No, don’t harbor the idea in your head 
for a moment that Germany is going to 
talk any more twaddle about English 
tyranny over the seas. She tried that and 
it fell flat; but this new effort will not 
fall flat because it hits the American sym- 
pathizer in the most vulnerable section of 
his physical geography—in his pocket- 
book; and round that pocket-book argu- 
ment the new campaign may do damage 
to England’s cause. 

Never mind arguments and ringing 
patriotic phrases! What is wanted in this 
case is horse-sense and a steady head. 
Get the facts of the case out on the chess 
board before you! Then, as the Scotch 
say—“go canny” in your moves; for a 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


already evidences that the cunning 


There are 


campaign re ferred to by Miss Laut 
is under way in the United States. 
In many publications, some of them 
tre ndly to the Allied cause, argu- 
ments are appearing that centre on 
that elastic idea, “The Freedom of 
the Seas.” On the surface it is a 
movement of commercial origin. 
But read what is behind it. This 
article does not attempt to answer 
the arguments of those behind the 
chronicles 


campaign; it merely 


their activities. 


false move is fraught with the 
greatest danger that could menace 
British relations with the United 
States. 

First of all, Congress will meet 
in mid-winter. That’s fact the first. 
] suppose no Canadian pro-loyalist 
will bristle over that fact. 

Second, the Teuton friends, of 
whom there are twenty millions in 
the United States, are preparing to 
call on Congress to prohibit the 





ee 
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people of this country: (1) financing the 
Allies; (2) shipping munitions to Europe. 


“Faugh,” you say. 


“Is that all? They 


tried that last session, and it didn’t go. 
The financiers and the manufacturers 
both consulted the State Department and 
got full permission before acting. It 
been re-established in a hundred contested 
cases since 1789 that the private indi- 
viduals and corporations of a neutral na- 


t'on can make what contracts they 


has 


like 


with belligerents. The Krupps Works of 
Germany grew great selling as neutrals 
to belligerents in the Russian-Japanese 
War, in the Japanese-Chinese War, in the 


Balkan 
War.” 


War, in the American-Spanish 
To nail down and clinch the argu- 


ment you add—“Why, Germany, herself 
as late as July of 1915 was buying powder 


from American manufacturers.” 
But that is just where you miss the 
point. 


The campaign planned is not 
munitions because they are munitions. 


to stop 


It 


is not to stop financing because dollars 
have become more vital than bullets. 
is to stop munitions and financing in order 


It 


LAUT 








Allies to lift the blockade 
On the pretence of the injury the blockade 
is working Americar 
sympathizers will ask Congress to pro 
hibit the shipment of munitions to the 
Allies. Now do you see the dangerous 
The blockade is to be 
used as a blind to stop munitions going 
to the Allies 

Say the 
plotters; for they have as much right to 


their views as I 


to force the 


commerce, Germat 


place you are at? 


planners—I shan’t call then 
have to mine—‘Ge! 
many’s submarine campaign is not star\ 
ing England. It is only bedeviling Uncl 
Sam’s commerce. England’s blockade 
not starving Germany. But it is bedey 
ing Uncle Sam’s trade. Granted Germany 
from Uncle 
when she can get them. All the easier to 
bring both parties sharply to book! For 
bid the shipment of all munitions to all 
parties, till submarines and 
stop.” 

You don’t need to have graduated from 
the kindergarter 
realize that if that were done, 


Sam, too, 


buys munitions 


blockade 


school of diplomacy to 
the Allies 


would be harder hit than Germany, be 
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American ports are 
the shi 


; 
countries dare not ri 


flag; (5) because 


nths’ detention in the prize 
o the solid South and the 


{1 Middle West and the copper 


wine 
res 
t} 
he S¢ 
Lined 


add a whole host of ship- 
reduced almost 

tne prize 
this, if you 


xe What insidious possibili 


i! 





'y campaign for the Free 
as! Three American ships 
the prize for five 


13,600 a 


court 
ss aggregated $ 











e England ultimately paid fon 
he cargoes, that did not compen- 
oss of regular European custom- 

hippers, interest on money dur- 
tion and the loss on the ships of 
di To those who point to the 

( ppe vy England, these 

hould be pondered. They are 
of facts that make votes in a 
| campaign; and with it place 
t ting fact being blazoned 
ny ers that while Uncle Sam 
‘ elling copper to neé I 
b h coal to those ne 
eas eyond any explana 
t eds For five months, 
opper destined for 
} t Gib Ita 
\] i) to the g at losse ot the 
are only pin pricks; 
p> pricks enous in the 
ti animal, he might 
nd don’t forget for one sec- 
he enemy can, he will put a tack 
( ( By “enemy,” I do not 
or Austria I mea the 
! who are making political 
1910 
(; nany one of the b buy 
Sam's 01 Now remember 
im ipposed to be as neutral as 
Sweden can sell oil. Unele Sam 

































































can’t. I understand there are 20,000 oil 


¥ votes. 
Seventh—take rubber. When you men- 
tion rubber, the American importers and 
j manufacturers go right up vertically in 


the air. They are not hot. They are mad 
and bad and sad. Uncle Sam buys half 
rubber. He buys most of it 
from England, but he can get it only on 
cond:tion it shall not be re-exported in 
‘actured form except to the Allies. 
Now, we'll suppose he sends 100,000 bi- 
cycles to Sweden, for re-exportation to 
a= Russia or Germany; for Sweden is selling 

to bots. He ship the bicycles with- 


5 ld’ 
the worias 


has to 


out tiie Sweden has to get the tires 
from the American agent in England; or 
from an English deal 


-ighth—in industries which depend o1 
the United 

a dye famine in this 
s a dye famine for two 
Germany 


250,000 voters in 
States; and there 
country. There 

supplies the dyes ol 
the world from 300 intermediates that are 
Now Germany 
dyes to come to 
America unless America sends cotton to 
That’s the first bar. The sec- 
pler ty of coke 


1 is this there are 


America to make the interme- 
coke are 
most needed constituents of high 
Just now it pays the 
manufacturer to sell those by-products 
Also, he is afraid 

in expensive dye machinery; for when the 
‘ Wal l] 


Germany will 
dyes here to break competition. 


diates; but those by-products of 
powel explosives. 


for munitions. to put 


over dump cheap 
But there 
wepus are 250,000 voters in the United States 
whose occupation depends upon getting 
German Cyes 
Ninth—are the retail and wholesale im- 
porters of the 
They have 
eS 


yoods ied 


big departmental stores. 

$30,000,000 to $40,000,000 of 
up for which they have paid in 
Germany and Austria. 


mention has already been made 


of the Middle-Wester packers, who for 
f 41 } | ‘ } 

SIX mo}! s have had 51 cargoes valued 

at $14,000,000 bound for neutral ports 


Figure the ir 
that, with $5,000 a day 
loss in ship earnings. 


tied up ir 


terest charges on 


prize courts. 


Besides all these factors are the fu 


dealers, who can neithe ship tneir raw 
bring in the diessed 
There are the motor dealers 
50,000,000 of cars to the Allies 
in a year, and who now see thei 


All these fac- 


material out nor 


goods. who 
have sold 

} 
yvoods 


threatened with exclusion. 
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dynamite in the 
presidential 


and 
1) 
campaign will be 
; 


tors make for political 
coming 
campaign ; 


congressional 


and the 


swung round the Freedom of the Seas. 
Still more dangerous plar s are at work 


the cotton situatior 


revived the 


, } ] 
underground. fake 


1 


One of the things that price 
last year was the fact that spinners rush- 
ed to buy heavily while prices were 


Ggown. 


Much of the cottor SO bought is still 
stored. Because there is so much stored 
operators have looked to see a mp this 
year. Instead, it has daily become ap 
parent that certain interest have beer 


buying options heavily against future de- 
: evn 


very. This curious when you remem 


er cotton cannot be shipped to the cor 
liner Don't you need to ask why: Sup 
Don¢€ cottor 0 cents i ( manv and 


Russia, as it is to-day! 


holde of | £ ‘ut e optior isk Cor 

vrress powe to ship 1? pte of th On k 

ade? With the South amo x for bet 

te price 1 with the ¢ i oming 

‘ do you e wnere We are at ; » Free 
ym of the mes ? 

Over this, and not munitions of war, 
omes the deepest menace to Uncle Sam 
How he solves the difficulties and how 
John Bull helps him to solve them will 
determine the relations of the United 
States and Europe for a hundred years 

And so the campaign goes o ot to 


alienate American sympathie 


ed cause (I¢ that) ( 1) } ) it to 
‘- 2 2 ; 
iInsidiously Win over a fiicient!yv laree 
part of the voters by cunt ne con nerelal 
arguments to demand that which would 
help Germany more than the s\ npathy of 


the Ame the stopping of 


the blockade of the Allies as well as the 

German submarine campaign! Party i 

fluences are sought to force the hands of 
e men at the head of the nati 


| RITAIN must take cognizance of this 


campaign. It must be re: ed 
hat this land is ruled solely by vote 
from the many up, and not from the few 
down; and men will vote as they are ir 
dividually helped or hurt. Ard it must 
be borne in mind that the campaigners 


are whispering in the voter’s ear: “The 
land the 

bloc] 
ViOCHh 
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ibmarine have not cost Eng 


sof one mouthtul of food and the 
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ade has not cost / 


bread. Tons and tons of wheat have beer 


diverted from its destination and not a 


little has been sunk to feed Mother Cary’s 


chickens; but for every stream of food 


ae, ater 
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The Frost Girl: 


CHAPTER I. 
When Two Trails Cross 


-R-A-I-L spells adventure the world 

around. Few words are wells of 

deeper significance. Few act more 
quickly upon the imagination. None 
opens wider vistas. Mountain, plain, for- 
est and tundra; exploration, game, gold 
and conquest; hunger, toil, risk and sacri- 
fice; peacefulness, stress, war and com- 
radeship; bright skies, blizzards, failure 
and success—these and many more gather 
as if by magic when one who has romance 
in his soul first steps upon the dim path 
that twists and turns, is always the same 
and always different, that leads he knows 
not where, but always to adventure. 

But adventure and com- 
monly conceived, were not in the heart 
of Allan Baird, as he pushed through the 
dark spruce forest and stepped on to such 
a dim, winding, beckoning trail one 
bright October noon. His heart and his 
mind filled with the romance of 
work, of conquest, with the adventure of 
achievement, and to him the trail meant 
only easier going. He knew there was a 
portage around a falls in the river toward 
which he was making his way, and, be- 
cause he was in a hurry, he turned at 
once toward the south. 

The determined set of Allan’s shoul- 
ders, the quick movements of his legs, the 
free swing of his arms, told his haste. 
Likewise, had there been someone there 
to see him, his torn and soiled khaki trou- 
sers, his rock-scored shoepacs, his deeply 
tanned face and calloused hands would 
have told of a long conflict with the wil- 
derness. His face and his body were lean 
from constantly maintaining top speed, 
his eyes were bright with the eagerness of 
one who looks for obstacles that he may 
the sooner put them behind him. 

Gliding rather than walking, in his 
lightly clad feet, he dipped to a little 
swamp. Even there the soft footing did 
not retard him, but, leaping and swinging 
with the grace that comes from many 
miles of such travel, he went on until the 
dim trail suddenly lifted and he found 
himself on higher ground. 

Though the fartherest outpost of civil- 
ization lay one hundred and fifty miles to 
the south, Allan’s mental attitude as he 
hurried on was no different from that of a 
man who, sitting at a desk, is performing 
his daily task. To him t-r-a-i-l spelled 
only the romance of work. For him it held 
only the adventure of achievement. It was 
not that there was no romance in his soul. 
Few things are more romantic than the 
world’s work, few adventures more 
thrilling. Scott died in a blizzard with the 
world applauding the spectacular; Lazear 
died unnoticed but more heroically that 
some of the applauders might escape 
death by yellow fever. 

So Allan Baird, obsessed with the ro- 
mance of work, failed, for a moment, to 
grasp the significance of something he 
found in that distant, lonely, rarely-tra- 
veled forest pathway. To the youth seek- 


romance, as 


were 


ing casual adventure nothing could have 
been more potential. To Allan it was 
merely a book, an old, battered, worn, 
much-read book. He stopped and looked 
down at it with no more interest than as 
if books adorned all wilderness trails. 
Even as he stooped to pick it up he acted 
only subconsciously. 

It was the title which brought the first 
awakening. “Pride and Prejudice.” He 
frowned, then laughed. He had read it 
once, read it because he had to, the only 
thing about it that he remembered then. 
Instinetively he opened the cover to look 
for a name. It was there. “Malcom Mac- 
Lure, Edinburgh, Scotland.” Below was 
a date, a date fifty years earlier. 


K DINBURGH, Allan mused, was four 
“ thousand miles away. He didn’t sup- 
pose there was a book within one hundred 
and fifty miles of where he stood. Then, 
at the bottom of the page, he saw another 
name, “Hertha MacLure.” The ink was 
black. That above was faded and brown. 
A new owner, he thought, perhaps a 
daughter. Not so strange, this finding a 
book, and such a book, in such a place. 
Someone had loaned it to a forest traveler 
and it had been dropped from a pack. 

He went on over the rise and down to 
the river bank. Turned over on the shore 
at the end of the portage lay a birch 
canoe, one of those small, one-man crafts 
so frequently seen in that land of long 
portages. Allan looked at the canoe a mo- 
ment and then slipped the book into the 
bow where it would be dry and where its 
owner would most readily find it. If the 
owner of the canoe were not the owner of 
the book it didn’t matter much. Who 
wanted to read “Pride and Prejudice” 
anyhow? 

Again Allan returned to his work and, 
without further thought of what he had 
found, went on down stream. For a hun- 
dred yards he pressed through the brush, 
making the best of the rough going. But 
subconsciously his mind dwelt on the book, 
on the canoe. It had rained that morning. 
But the book had been dry. The small de- 
tail that the ground beneath the over- 
turned canoe was wet recurred to him. 
These things meant that the book had 
been dropped only an hour or two before 
and that the canoe had been turned over 
after the rain. It was only logical to be- 
lieve that, in such a rarely traveled wil- 
derness, the owner of the book and the 
owner of the canoe were the same. 

Then he recalled the name on the fly 
leaf, the newer name, “Hertha MacLure.” 
It stopped him suddenly, that and the 
question, “Could it have been a girl who 
had dropped it?” The thought was ab- 
surd. There were no women, no white 
women, in that country. Whoever tra- 
veled in the canoe traveled alone, and no 
white girl would do that. 


A LLAN turned down stream. But, as 
4 he went on, there came a vision of a 
small footprint in the swamp beyond the 
ridge. Had he seen such a footprint? Of 
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course not. He had only imagined it. A 
few more steps. What if he had? What 
if there were a girl at the other end of 
the portage, a white girl, alone, perhaps 
lost, maybe starving? He laughed. Ab- 
surd. He went on a little further. 

And then the great romance of work 
gave way to the romance of youth. Per- 
haps there was a girl back there. The 
chances were one in a million but, if there 
were the one chance, the odds were a 
million to one that she needed help. Allan 
turned back up stream toward the 
portage. 

It is a powerful thing, this attraction 
of 2 woman for a man who has gone for 
months without seeing one. A harsh voice 
is musical, plain features are beautiful, 
age unnoticed, to the trail-weary man. A 
sister is as welcome as a sweetheart. Per- 
haps it is the feminine softness after the 
harshness of the wilderness. Anyhow it 
is there, and all men who have spent much 
time alone know it. 

Allan stopped at the canoe. There were 
no tracks. He took the book from the 
bow and started north across the port- 
age. In the swamp he looked carefully. 
There were no small footprints. He had 
been an imagining idiot, he told himself. 
He would have turned back but, having 
started on this fool’s journey, he would 
see it through. On across the swamp he 
hurried, up the next ridge and over it. 

A dog barked. Another turn in the trail 
and he saw smoke above the trees beyond. 
A little farther and he came to a smal! 
opening at the end of the portage. Dogs 
rushed out at him, dogs that made a piti- 
ful showing of bluster with tails between 
heir legs as they bared their teeth. They 
seemed glad of the command for silence 
that came from an Indian who sat on a 
log beside a fire. 


T was that scene most typical of the 

north country: A birch-bark wigwam 
set in the open; before it a smouldering, 
smoky fire apparently about to die be- 
cause it could not make headway with the 
two heavy sticks upon which it fed, and 
yet which seemed to keep the pot, swung 
from a tripod above, boiling as if by 
magic; at one side a drying rack over an- 
other smouldering, smoky fire, with rows 
and rows of red strips and slabs of meat 
already turning black about the edges; 
a squaw, suspicious, grumbling; a man 
silent, apparently disinterested! a dark 
shy face with staring eyes peeping from 
behind the squaw’s skirts. 

But Allan did not see any of these 
things. On the log beside the Indian was 
a girl, a white girl. Her face was turned 
evenly, thoroughly. Above a determined 
chin was a full-lipped mouth. Her eyes 
were blue, but it was her hair that at- 
tracted and held the attention. It seemed 
illimitable, the great, waving, true-golden 
masses of it. Sweeping back and up from 
the tahned forehead, it tumbled down her 
back to the ground behind the log on 
which she sat. Only a buckskin thong, 
knotted below the head, restrained it. 

In the girl’s strong arms, its head 
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euddled beneath her round, wool-shirted 
shoulder, lay a sleeping Indian child, its 
darker face and jet hair making the 
golden mass above the more brilliant. 

Allan had already been disgusted with 
himself for having lost half an hour on a 
fool’s errand. His idea of finding a girl 
had gone. Now he could only stare at the 
scene before him. That he would find a 
girl he had at first thought possible. That 
he would find one so beautiful he had 
never dreamed. Unconsciously gripping 
the book, he stood silent for a full half- 
minute. Then, realizing that it was not 
a picture upon which he was gazing, he 
went forward, hat in hand. 

“How do you do?” he said as he stepped 
across the fire from the girl. “I found 
this book on the portage. Does it belong 
to you?” 


HE had been looking at him steadily. 

Allan saw that there was no shyness. 
In fact, in the somewhat critical gaze he 
fancied there was just a trace of sus- 
picion, of hostility. Upon seeing the book, 
however, her face brightened. She smiled; 
but at the book, not at Allan. 

“Yes,” she said. “I was afraid I had 
lost it in the river. Thank you. I felt 
badly to think it was gone.” 

“T would have been glad to lose mine 
once,” said Allan with a smile. 

“You have read it?” and the girl’s face 
brightened again. 

“Yes, a long time ago. I had to.” 

“Had to? Why do you say that? I have 
read it four times and was just beginning 
again.” 

“Four times!” exclaimed Allan _in- 
credulously. “ ‘Pride and Prejudice’ four 
times! Oh, Lord.” And he sat down on a 
windfall near the girl. 

“Why not?” she demanded with just a 
little heat. “It is a wonderful book.” 

“That’s what the English instructor 
said. He gave us our choice between 
‘Pride and Prejudice’ and ‘Sense and 
Sensibility.’ I was sorry I hadn’t chosen 
‘Sense and Sensibility’ until one of the 
fellows told me it was just the same.” 

“Why, I’ve read that four times, too, 
and I like it as well as this. I’ve read them 
all, ‘Northanger Abbey,’ ‘Mansfield Park,’ 
‘Emma’ and ‘Persuasion.’ ” 

“That’s funny,” laughed Allan. “Now 
Jane Austen never made a hit with me, 
and I skipped through ‘Pride and Pre- 
judice’ because I had to. Why, nothing 
ever happens in 
it. Are all the —~ 
others the 
same?” 

“They are 
much alike in 


lots of things 
happen.” 
“Nothing 
more exciting 
than an _ elope- 
ment. Now I 
like Rex Beach, 
and Jack Lon- 
don and Henry 
Rowland, and I 
used to like 
Robert W. 
Chambers, and 
there are any 
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number of short-story writers who make 
you sit up all the time. Don’t you like 
Beach’s stories?” 

The girl was looking at him in troubled 
wonder. 

“Beach,” she said. “I never heard of 
him.” 

“Never heard of him!” repeated Allan 
in frank amazement. And then this curi- 
osity pushed him on to what might have 
been considered rudeness: “Don’t you ever 
read anybody but Jane Austen?” 

“Oh, yes,” she replied eagerly. “I’ve 
read all of Dickens, Thackeray, Gold- 
smith’s ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ and all of 
Scott’s novels. You would like Scott.” 

“T did, when I was a boy, but that old 
time stuff doesn’t seem to go now-a-days. 
Folks want up-to-date things, and places, 
and people. Why, Scott wrote a hundred 
years ago.” 


LLAN stopped suddenly. He realized 

that the girl was looking at him 
strangely, and he also realized that he 
was talking in a tongue unknown to her. 
He remembered the worn condition of the 
book, the faded name on the fly leaf. He 
knew that each book she had mentioned 
had been written sixty to one hundred or 
more years before. 

He thought, too, for the first time, of 
the strangeness of his meeting a gir] there 
in that immense wilderness, a wilderness 
three thousand miles long and half as 
wide, a wilderness in which books were as 
little known as white women. He noted 
the strong, capable hands and arms, the 
round, strong shoulders, the tan that 
comes only after many seasons, not red 
like his own. 

Her clothing, too, was unusual. There 
was a man’s wool shirt of black and red 
plain, a rather full, short skirt, perfectly 
plain, and beaded moccasins over heavy 
woolen socks. 

Suddenly he found himself possessed of 
a great curiosity as to whom she might be. 
For two hundred miles he had not seen 
a trace of a white man. Old Hughey had 
told him that there would be none for an- 
other hundred at least. And here was 
this girl, a girl clearly unconscious of her 
beauty, of her wonderful hair, sitting on 
a log at the end of a portage, a black, 
dirty Indian child asleep in her arms, and 
talking of Jane Austen and Goldsmith, a 
girl who had never heard of Beach or Lon- 
don or Chambers. 





“Do you live near here?” 

Allan’s curiosity had forced the ques- 
tion, though he regretted it the next 
instant. 

“Yes,” she answered calmly. “About 
ten miles down the river. I came up this 
morning because this little boy was sick.” 


~~ HE looked down at the sleeping savage 
\” whose head cuddled beneath her shoul- 
der; and Allan was silent before the look 
that was in her eyes. He forgot century- 
old novels in the presence of this minister- 
ing angel among the untamed people of 
the north. 

“He’s better now,” she continued, look- 
ing up with a smile. “He’ll be all right 
in the morning.” 

It was that smile, not so much for him 
as for the child, and the scene so strangely 
natural, that Allan always remembered. 
The child’s mother forgetting the repres- 
sion commonly supposed to be so char- 
acteristic of her race, looked at her with 
the dumb, worshipping eyes of a collie. 
It was a picture Allan never forgot, one 
that always returned when he learned 
other things, saw other things, felt other 
things. 

The girl placed the child in its mother’s 
arms and then spoke a few words in 
Ojibway to the Indian. The man arose and 
went to the river bank, where he set his 
canoe in the water. 

“Thank you for bringing my book to 
me,” said the girl as she turned to Allan. 

There was nothing more. She walked 
quickly to the river and was in her place 
in the bow before Allan, scrambling down 
the bank, could assist her. 

“I am glad I found it,” he replied. 
Then, laughing: “It—was a great sur- 
prise to find anyone in this country who 
reads books. Won’t you let me send you 
some of the latest ones?” 

The girl had dipped her blade, but she 
stopped and looked at him for a moment. 

“No,” she said at last. “I know these 
books. They are like old friends. I might 
not understand the others.” 

She and the Indian both began to paddle 
and in an instant, shooting down the swift 
current below the falls, they were gone. 
Allan turned, climbed the bank, found the 
portage and started across. 


T was not until he was half way over 
that he remembered that he had not 
asked her if he could call, that he had not 
learned whether 







MacGregor leaned forward and stared at the she would be at 
smiling face of the young man. His mouth ee : 
straightened and tightened, his eyes givred her home that 
angrily, the color left his face. night. The next 


day, he knew, he 
would be far to 
the south. It also 
occurred to him 
suddenly that he 
had not’ even 
made _ certain 
that her name 
was Hertha 
MacLure. It 
must be, though, 
he thought. 
Hertha fitted 
her so well. 
Allan made no 
attempt to ex- 
plain the girl’s 








presence there in the wilderness because 
he could not. She was clearly of it, yet 
there was none of the shyness or em- 
barrassment generally believed to be char- 
icteristic of women forest-dwellers in the 
presence of strange men. She knew books, 
of a sort, knew them more thoroughly 
han Allan knew any. She traveled alone, 
vas at home with the Indians, paddled her 
ittle canoe in those wild rivers of the 
orth. Further than that he knew noth- 


ng, could guess nothing. 
CHAPTER Il. 
The Frost Girl 


| ATE that afternoon Allan climbed a 
“ ridge a mile back from the river and 
far above the portage where he had found 
the hook. He had returned to his work, 
sut with a reservation. The strange girl 
who sat beside an Indian wigwam and 
nursed a sick child of the forest returned 
constantly to his thoughts. Her wonder- 
ful hair thrust itself between him and his 
pressing labors, and twice he found him- 
self pressing ahead through the brush 
with no thought of what he was doing. 

\s he climbed to an open space at the 
top of a ridge he saw the back of a man on 
the opposite ledge. 

“Been here long, Hughey?” he called. 
“Not too long,” was the answer. And 
e man turned and rose to his feet. 


Irom the grey hair one would have 
placed his age at fifty. The shoulders 
were bent a little, and there were many 
fine wrinkles about the eyes and mouth. 
The skin was like fine leather, brown and 
tough, and the grey eyes, beneath lids 
always slightly squinting, were steady 
even when they twinkled, as they gener 
ally did. 

But he rose to his feet with the ease 
and the movements of youth. As he stood 
erect the bent back gave more of an im- 
pression of power than of age. 

“Come on down the ridge a_ little 
farther and you can see a lot,” he said as 
he led the way through the brush. 

After a hundred yards they emerged 
on a flat rock from which a great expanse 
of country spread out before them. 

“What’s that?” demanded Allan eager 
ly as he ran forward to the edge 

“Kabetogama.” 


7 OR fully five minutes the younger man 
stood facing the scene before him. 
He appeared to be studying carefully 
every detail of it. Below him lay a swamp 
which stretched without interruption, the 
even tops of the spruce as level as a lawn, 
to the distant grey streak in the south. 

“Kabetogama,” said Allan at last. “Not 
a break in the swamp, Hughey, between 
here and there. How long is the lake?” 

“About twenty miles.” 

““What’s the east shore like?” 

“Pretty much swamp, with a couple of 
ridges. I never was back from shore, but 
that’s the way I remember it.” 

“Any deep bays?” 

“None to speak of.”’ 

Again Allan studied the scene before 
him. To his right the sun was setting. 
For an instant the golden glow made him 
think of the girl’s hair; but a distant rise 
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above the level of the swamp caught his 
attention, and he looked into the south 
until the strain made his eyes water. 

“Where are the boys, Hughey?” he de- 
manded suddenly, turning his back to the 
vista beneath him. 

“I told ’em to camp just below Mac- 
Lure’s to-night. We’d better be moochin’ 
to get across this swamp before dark.” 

fow far is that from the lake?” 

“About a mile.” 

“And how many days from the south 
end of the lake to the railroad?” 

“Bight. We might do it in seven.” 

“Will it freeze us in before then?” 

“Might and it mightn’t. No man eve 
knows when it’s going to freeze in this 
country.” 

“Even chances, though?” 

“If you’re not wishin’ too hard.” 

“It’s not a case of wishing, Hughey. 
It’s a case of have to. We can’t be frozen 
in. To-morrow we'll paddle down the east 
shore of Kabetogama and take a look 
from the water. We can see enough. The 
next day we can start, and we’ve got to 
get out.” 

“A man can do most anything in the 
bush if he has to,” answered Hughey as 
he turned and Jed the way down from the 


ridge. 


ARKNESS found them still in the 

swamp. Allan followed closely at 
Hughey’s heels. He gave the direction no 
thought whatever. He allowed Hughey to 
guide ,with perfect faith that Hughey 
knew where he was going. Hughey had 
proved himself too many times 

And Allan, although he had been strug 
gling through brush and swamps sinc 
daylight, walked with the free, springy 
step with which he had started that mort 
ing. He was elated as he never had beer 
before. Success was at hand. He had 
played a difficult game; and he was wir 
ning. The only thing that might prevent 
ultimate success was the weather, and 
even that might be overcome. One more 
day, and then the dash for the railroad 
far to the south, the race with the winte 
that was coming quickly down out of the 
north. 

Somehow he did not doubt but that he 
would win. The next day would see his 
work completed, and then it rested with 
Old Hughey and the two Indians. In them 
he had absolute faith. Hughey, with his 
perfect knowledge of the wilderness and 
his steel-strung body, and Joe and Charley 
with their good nature and tirelessness. 
would carry him through. 

Suddenly the rustling of Hughey’s 
body in the brush ceased. The next, in- 
stant Allan felt firm, open ground ‘be 
neath his feet. Before him the only thing 
discernible in the darkness was the flicker- 
ing blaze of a camp fire. Then long, grey 
shapes appeared on either side of them. 
Snarls and growls and the clicking of 
teeth came out of the darkness at Allan’s 
heels. He started, but Hughey was walk- 
ing on unconcernedly. Then the square 
light of a window showed on their left. 

“There’s a house!” exclaimed Allan. 

“That’s MacLure’s _ post,” replied 
Hughey. “Mush, you ninny-mushers!” 
And he kicked at one of the sledge dogs 
that had crowded too close. 

All watched the light as he followed 


Hughey. He was near the girl again. He 
had not thought of her since he had left 
the ridge, but now his first startled im- 
pressions of her, and the mystery with 
which their meeting had surrounded her, 
returned. His curiosity was again 
aroused and, after the supper which the 
Indians had ready for them, he turned 
to Hughey. 

“T thought you said there weren’t any 
white men within one hundred miles,” he 
said. 

‘There aren’t any that I know of,” was 
the ever reply, “though it’s six years 
since I was through here.” 

“You don’t mean there’s not a white 
demanded Allan. 


> 


man at this post’ 


WILD, unaccountably fierce thought 


+ had entered his head. Could this gir! 
be the wife of a breed? Every instinet 


within him revolted. He watched 
Hughey’s face closely in the firelight. 

“The last I heard there wasn’t, and 
there wasn’t any chance of there being,” 
replied the woodsman. “Old MacLure 
died eight years ago and since then his 
girl’s run the place.” 

“Is her name Hertha?” as 
eagerly. 

Hughey jlooked at him speculatively. 

“Hertha,” he repeated. “Where’d you 
vet that name? Maybe it is. I neve 
heard it. She’s known from the bay to the 
railroad as The Frost Girl.” 

“Frost Girl! Why is she called that?” 

Hughey tamped his pipe, moved the 


ead \llar 


lock of wood on which he was sitting so 
that he could warm his hands by the fire; 
and then, as Allan had learned he always 
did, began at the beginning. 

“Old Malcolm MacLure came into the 
country when I was a lad,” he said 
dreamily. “I was at Osnaburg House at 
the time, is how I remember. A trader 
came in with the story of a fellow, 
straight from the old country, starting a 
post beyond there. It was just after the 
Hudson’s Bay Company quit being boss in 
Canada and free traders was allowed. 
That is, they was allowed to start, if they 
wanted to, but mighty few of them made 
a go of it in those days. 

“But this MacLure was straight from 
the old country, and he had as thick a 
head, and as sharp a one, too, as eve! 
ame out of Scotland. But it wasn’t be 
cause he couldn’t be froze out that he was 
known from Fort Garry to the bay. It 
was the strange ideas he had that made 
him talked about in every post in the 
country. He’d learned a lot out of books, 
and he brought two canoes of them with 
him, and most of the time he was talking 
about things that no one in this stretch 
of bush knew anything about. 

“I mind that one of the things he used 
to say was that an Indian was as good 
as a white man in every way. That got 
every body to laughing at him, but I 
noticed that he glomed on to all the fur 
within a hundred miles of his post, and 
one of the company’s posts had to go out 
of business five years after he come. 

“T wasn’t around here much for a long 
while after that, but I used to hear about 
him up on the bay. Most folks said he was 
crazy, but I never could see how a crazy 
man could gather in the fur, and have 


his Indians swearing by him, the way he 
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On the log beside the India was a white girl. 
mouth. Her eyes were blue, but it was her hair that attracted and held 


Her face was turned evenly, thoroughly. 





Above a determined chin was a full-lipped 
ittention It seemed fllimitable 
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did. I’d say that he had some strange 
ideas, and I guess the factor at Albany 
House hit it when he called him an old 
fanatic, whatever that means. 


FTER MacLure had been there 
about six years the railroad went 
through close to his post, and two years 
later he pulled out and came up here. 
After that he was worse than ever. No 
one ever saw much of him, and from what 
little was known he didn’t have anything 
to do with anyone except his Indians. 
“T think he must have been up here 
eight years anyhow when someone found 


out he had a wife. No one ever knew 
whether he went out for her or she came 


up here to him. But she was here, and a 
few years later we heard they had a baby 
girl. 

“About that time people got so they 
didn’t think so much about MacLure. No 
one ever stopped at his post, and he was 
left to himself. Then, eight years ago, we 
heard he was dead. I came through two 
years later and stopped one night to buy 
a little flour. The girl was running the 
post all by herself, though she wasn’t 
more’n seventeen years old then. She 
said her mother had been dead five years. 
I asked her if she didn’t intend to sell out 
and leave, and I’li never forget the way 
she answered me. Her eyes flared up, and 
her head went up like a doe’s, and she 
says, ‘Never! I’m going to carry on the 
work my father started.’ ” 

“What did she mean by that?” asked 
Allan. 

“Sell stuff to the Indians and buy fur. 


That’s all the old man ever did.” 
“~~ UT you haven’t told me why she is 
called the Frost Girl.” 

“That’s what I was coming to. All the 
young fellows began to find excuses for 
going by this way, and all of them had to 
stop and buy something. A couple started 
trapping near her. But none of them tried 
it a second time. She just naturally froze 
them out, and for the last three years I 
don’t suppose there’s been a white man at 
the post, unless he was a stranger or 
someone out of grub and had to go. 

“Of course, that got talked about. 
White trappers and company men, and 
there was some traders and one factor 
among them, told about the frost bites 
they’d got, and somebody started calling 
her the Frost Girl. Now she ain’t known 
by any other name.” 

“But she’s not like 
claimed Allan angrily. 


that at all!” ex- 


HEN, confused, he looked up to see 

Old Hughey studying him shrewdly, 
the steady, grey, eyes twinkling far back, 
the sun wrinkles crinkling deeper. 

“T guess I’ve been wasting a lot of 
words,” said the old woodsman. 

“No. It was all interesting, especially 
so because I met Miss MacLure down at 
the river this noon.” 

“T though you was hugging the fire 
mighty close to-night.” 

“She wasn’t that way at all,” defended 
Allan. “She was caring for a sick Indian 
baby. I talked with her a few minutes, 
and there wasn’t a cold thing about her. 
I thought it was strange that a girl could 
be wandering around this country alone, 
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but now I see that it’s only the usual thing 


for her. She cut some fresh backwoods- 
man, and he started that name,” he ended 
angrily. 


“Maybe so.” replied Hughey quietly. 
“I’m only telling what they call her, and 
why they call her that. They say she’s 
got the coldest eye anyone ever looked 
into and that it ain’t safe to look at it 
long. Then there might be something in 
her being called the Frost Girl because the 
cold don’t affect her none. They say there 
ain’t a man within four hundred miles 
who can down her in a day’s travel with 
dogs, while the blizzard never blew that 
would keep her in if she wanted to go 
somewhere. It’s the same way in a canoe. 
Some of the breeds have an idea she ain’t 
exactly human, she’s so cold and can do 
things they can’t. But a breed always like 
to believe something that’s got spirits 
in it.” 

“It’s all nonsense!” Allan exclaimed. 
“She’s a very nice girl, and as good a 
looking girl as I care to see. She’s got a 
good education, she knows enough to ap- 
preciate books, and she doesn’t giggle 
just because there’s a man around. And 
if she’s run this post alone up here, she’s 


got nerve, and she deserves a lot of 
credit.” 
“Oh, she’s got nerve, all right,” re- 


plied Hughey. “Everyone knows that. 
Most of them know it so well they leave 
her alone. Was you planning on an early 
start in the morning?” 

“Yes, daylight. We want to finish to- 
morrow and camp at the south end of 
Kabetogama.” 

“Then we’d better turn in.” 

“Have we enough grub to 
through?” 

“That’s so!” exclaimed Hughey with 
elaborate chagrin for his forgetfulness. 
“We need some flour and sugar. I’ll run 
over to the store and get it. It’s a sharp 
night. You’d better stay by the fire.” 

“Shut up!” retorted Allan, springing 
to his feet. “Anyhow, you’re not a good 
judge of flour.” 


see us 


CHAPTER III. 


The Race and the 


UT it was with his first impression of 


Prize 


the Frost Girl and_ indignation 
against the unchivalrous attitude of the 
men of the north country who had 


fastened so misleading a name upon her, 
that Allan Baird left the MacLure post 
for the south at daylight the next morn- 
ing. He and Hughey had found an 
Indian in charge of the store, a tall, silent. 
impassive man, cat-like in his movements 
yet of far greater height, breadth and 
strength than the usual red man. 

“He says she’s gone down river and 
won’t be back until to-morrow,” trans- 
lated Hughey as he picked up the flour 
and sugar. 

“And,” he continued, after they were 
outside the low, log store, “he’s been down 
to see the boys and trying to find out 
where we came from and where we’re 
going and what we’re doing.” 

“They didn’t tell, did they?” 
Allan quickly. ; 

“Not those lads. 


asked 
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Most Indians know 
how to keep their mouths shut, but they 


don’t even know how to open theirs.” 

“I’m glad I dropped that transit into 
the river last week,” remarked Allan as 
they entered camp. 

Late the next night they camped at 
the south end of Kabetogama. Twice they 
had stopped that day while Hughey and 
Allan went inland for short distances. It 
had been a long, hard day, but even the 
Indians were cheerful when the dishes 
were washed and the night pipes lit. 

“The boys think it would be a good plan 
to take only the big canoe,” Hughey told 
Allan, acting as interpreter. “With the 
four of us paddling, and only one canoe 
for a portage, we can make better time. 
It’s a good idea. The big one will take us 
and the little stuff we’ve got.” 

“Anything to make time, Hughey,” re- 
plied Allan. “The job’s done. Now it’s a 
case of have to get out to deliver the 
goods. Are we going to make it?” 

“We'll make it, but I wouldn’t be sure 
that we’ll get there in the canoe. There'll 
be ice on this bay in the morning.” 

There was a rim of ice along the shore 
when they ate breakfast in the darkness. 
But they turned their backs upon it and 
started across the portage into the next 
lake. It was still dark when they reached 
it, and, all four paddling, began the last 
lap of their journey southward. 

It was only the first of many such days. 
Making camp when it was too dark to 
travel, starting with the first indication of 
dawn, pressing on through every second 
of the day whether it was on portage or 
in the canoe, the four men, two white, 
two red, each animated by a common pur- 
pose, raced on through the wilderness. 


HYSICALLY, Allan was fit. The 

summer had tempered the iron of his 
long, strong body until there was the snap 
of steel in his movements. Training and 
heredity did not give him the capacity 
for continued exertion, so easy to the 
other three, but his spirit furnished what 
he lacked, and he was as tireless as the 
Indians. 

He did his share, too. His paddle was as 
active, his burdens on the portages as 
great, and all the time there was a cheer- 
fulness and exhilaration in his manner 
that was communicated to the Indians 
until, with winter nipping at the stern 
of the canoe, their whoops mingled with 

llan’s shrill yell of triumph when the 
light s of the railroad town showed around 
a point ahead. 

An hour later Allan, clad as he had 
been since early summer, with the marks 
of toil and camp and brush battles stil! 
upon him, stood on the platform with 
—_ ey 

I don’ t know any more than you do,” 
he was saying when the headlight of the 
passenger showed down the aisle of 
spruce to the west, “but I imagine there’ll 
be something doing. I wish you’d stick 
rabege until I get to Toronto. You’ll hear 
from me right away. If there is, you’ll be 
needed, and there’ll be a good thing in 
it for you.’ 

“I won’t mind a little rest at all,” re- 
plied the bushman. This is the first time 
in six years I’ve seen the cars or more 
than four houses together.” 

“Have a good time, then!” cried Allan 

Continued on Page 99. 











An Interview With General Bernhardi 
pags Bag By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


That work of yours 


my room in (I think I see it on 























that modest, . the shelf behind 

Prussian way that Illustrated by H. W. COOPER you), The Elements 
he has, clicking his of Political Science, 
his heels together, his head very erect, = ‘ Pg My = how the Kaiser has laughed over it! 
his neck tightly gripped in his forty- aa ce | a Peg SB And the Crown Prince; It nearly 
two centimeter collar. He had on a iF : => | |; way that he has, killed him!” 
Pickelhaube, or Prussian helmet, Hic . ee oe ae “I will send him the new edition,” I 
which he removed with a sweeping | very erect, his said. “But tell me General, what it is 
gesture and laid on the sofa. OMT af ey 4 that you want of me?” 

So I knew at once that it was Gen- 1 | || two centimeter “It is about my book,” he answered, 
eral Bernhardi. | ‘| Regecaae “vou have read it?” 

In spite of his age he looked—I am 
bound to say it—a fine figure of a man. POINTED to a copy of “Germany 
There was a splendid fulness about his and the Next War” in its glaring 
chest and shoulders, and a suggestion yellow cover lying on the table. 


of rugged power all over him. I had 
not heard him on the stairs. He 
seemed to appear suddenly beside me. 

“How did you get past the janitor?” 
J asked. For it was late at night, and 
my room at college is three flights up 
the stairs. 

“The janitor,” he answered care- 
lessly, “I killed him.” 

I gave a gasp. 

“His resistance,” the general went 
on, “was very slight. Apparently in 
this country your janitors are un- 
armed.” 

“You killed him?” I asked. 

“We Prussians,” said Bernhardi, 
“when we wish an immediate access 
anywhere, always kill the janitor. It 
is quicker: and it makes for efficiency. 
It impresses them with a sense of our 
Furchtbarkeit. You have no word for 
that in English, I believe?” 

“Not outside of a livery stable,” I 
answered. 


” 


HERE was a pause. I was think- 

ing of the janitor. It seemed in a 
sort of way—I admit that I have a 
sentimental streak in me—a deplor- 
able thing. 

“Sit down,” I said presently. 

“Thank you,” answered the General, 
but remained standing. 

“All right,” I said, “do it.” 

“Thank you,” he repeated without 
moving. 

“T forgot,” I said, “perhaps you can’t 
sit down.” 

“Not very well,” he answered, “in 
fact, we Prussian officers’—here he 
drew himself up higher still—“never 
sit down. Our uniforms do not permit it. 
This inspires us with a kind of Rastlosig- 
keit’’—here his eyes glittered. 

“Tt must,” I said. 

“In fact with an Unsittlichkeit—an 
Unverschamtheit—-with an Ein-fur-alle- 
mal-un-durchaus”.— 

“Exactly,” I said for I saw that he 
was getting excited—“but pray tell me, 
General, to what do I owe the honor of 
this visit?” 

The General’s manner changed at once. 

“Highly learned, and _ high-well-born 
professor,” he said, “I come to you as 
to a fellow author, known and honored 
not merely in England, for that is noth- 
ing, but in Germany herself, and in 











Turkey, the very home of Culture.” 

I knew that it was mere flattery. I 
knew that in this same way Lord Haldane 
had been so captivated as to come out of 
the Emperor’s presence unable to say 
anything but ‘Sittlichkeit’ for weeks; 
that good old John Burns had been be- 
trayed by a single dinner at Potsdam, and 
that the Sultan of Turkey had been told 
that his Answers to Ultimatums were the 
wittiest things written since Kant’s crit- 
ique of Pure Reason. Yet I was pleased 
in spite of myself. 

“What!” I exclaimed, “they know my 
works of humor in Germany.” 

“Do they know them?” said the Gen- 
eral, “Ach! Himmel! how they laugh! 


“You have read it? You have really 
read it?” asked the General with great 
animation 
“No,” I said, “I won’t go so far as to 
say that. But I have tried to read it. 
And I talk about it as if I had read it.” 
The General’s face fell. 
“You are as the others,” he said. 
“They buy the book, they lay it on the 
table, they talk of it at dinner—they 
say ‘Bernhardi has prophesied this, 
Bernhardi foresaw that,’ but read it 
nevermore.” 
“Still,” I said, “you get the royal- 
ties.” 
“They are cut off. The perfidious 
British Government will not allow the 
treacherous publisher to pay them. But 
that is not my complaint. 
“What is the matter then?” I asked. 
“My book is misunderstood. You 
English readers have failed to grasp 
its intention. It is not meant as a book 
of strategy. It is what you call a 
work of humor. The book is to laugh. 
It is one big joke.” 
“You don’t say so!” 
ishment. 
“Assuredly,” answered the General. 
“Here—” and with this he laid hold of 
the copy of the book before me and 
began rapidly turning over the leaves 
—“let me set it out asunder for you, 
the humor of it. Listen, though, to 
this, where I speak of Germany’s his- 
torical mission on page 73—‘No nation 
on the face of the globe is so able to 
grasp and appropriate all the elements 
of culture as Germany is!’ What do 
you say to that? Is it not a joke? Ach, 
Himmel, how our officers have laughed 
over that in Belgium! With their booted 
feet on the mantelpiece as they read and 
with bottles of appropriated champagne 
beside them as they laugh.” 

“You are right, General,” I said. “You 
will forgive my not laughing out loud, but 


” 


I said in aston- 


you are a great humorist. 

“Am I not? And listen further still, 
how I deal with the theme of the German 
character—‘Moral obligations such as no 
nation had ever yet made the standard of 
conduct, are laid down by the German 
philosophers.’ ” 

“Good!” I said. “Gloriously funny, read 
me some more.” 

“This, then, you will like—here I deal 
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with the permissible rules of war. It is on 
page 236 that I am reading it. I wrote 
this chiefly to make laugh our naval men 
and our Zeppelin crews—‘A surprise at- 
tack, in order to be justified, must be made 
only on the armed forces of the state and 


not on its peaceful inhabitants. Other- 
the attack becomes a treacherous 
crime.’ Eh, wh:‘t?” 
Here the Genera. 
laughter. 
“Wonderful,” I said. “Your book ought 
to sell well in Scarborough and in Yar- 
Read some more.” 
“T should like to read you what I say 
and how England is cer- 
our strategical right by an 
gium and about the sharp 
measures that ought to be taken against 
ships laden with contraband—the 
passages are in Chapters seven and eight, 
the moment I fail to lay my thumb 


mn them.” 


wise 


broke into roars of 


mouth. 


“s 
about neutrality, 


tain to violate 


attack o1 se] 


neutral 


t ior 


“Give me the be General,” I said. 
“Now that 1 understand what you meant 
by it, I think I ca you also some 
very funny pa These things, 
for example, that you say about Canada 
} yes, here it is, page 

the event of war the loosely- 
British Empire will break into 
and the colonies will consult their 


MOK, 


show 
sages in it. 
and the 
148-——‘I) 


oined 


, 
coioniles 


ple ces, 


own interests’—excellently funny—and 
this again—‘Canada will not permanently 
retain any trace of the English Spirit’- 

and this too—‘the Colonies can be com- 


pletely ignored so far as the European 


theatre of war is concerned—and here 
again—‘Egypt and South Africa will at 
once revolt and break away from the 


Empire’—really, General, your ideas of 
the British Colonies are superbly funny. 
Mark Twain wasn’t a circumstance on 


” 


vou. 

“Not at all,” said Bernhardi, 
reverted to his habitual! 
“These are not jokes. 


and his 
Prussian 
severity. They ar« 
It is only through the folly of the 
Canadians in not reading my book that 
they are not more widely known. 
it is they are exactly the views of your 
great leader Heinrich Bauratze—” 
“Who?” I said. 
“Heinrich 
adian leader 
“Leader of what? 
“That I do not know.” said Bernhardi. 
“Our intelligence office has not yet heard 
what he leads. But as soon as he leads 
shall know it. Meantime 
from his 


voice 
facts. 


Even as 


Bauratze, your great Can- 


” 


” 


anything we 
we ca speeches 
that he 

If only you! 
Sir 


n see 
has read my book. Ach! 
other leaders it 
Canada Robert 
Sir Osler Sifton, Sir 


I aurier, 
Williams 
you smile, you do not 
realize that in Germany we 
have exact information of 
everything: all that happens, 
ve know it.” 


Borden 


N EANTIME I had beer 
4 looking over the leaves of 
the book. 

“Here at least,” I said, “is 
some splendidly humorous stuff 
—this about the navy. ‘The 
completion of the Kiel Canal,’ 
you write in Chapter XII, ‘is of 
great importance as it will en- 
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able our largest battleships to appear un- 
expectedly in the Baltic and in the North 
Sea!’ Appear unexpectedly! If they only 
would! How exquisitely absurd—” 
“Sir,” said the General. “That is not 
to laugh. You err yourself. That is 
Furchtbarkeit. I did not say the book is 
all humor. That would be false art. Part 
of it is humor and part is Furchtbarkeit. 
That passage is especially designed to 
frighten Admiral Jellicoe. And he won’t 
read it! Potstausend! He won’t read it!” 
—repeated the General his eyes flashing 
and his clenched fist striking in the air 
“What sort of combatants are these of the 
British navy who refuse to read our war- 
books? The Kaiser’s Heligoland speech! 
They never read a word of it. The 
Furchtbarkeit-Proklamation of August 
they never looked at it. The Reichstags- 
Adresse with the printed picture of the 
Kaiser shaking hands with everybody 
they used it to wrap up sandwiches! What 
are they, then, Jellicoe and his men? They 
sit there in their ships and they read noth- 
ing! How ean we get at them if they re- 


fuse to read? How can we frighten them 
away if they haven’t culture enough to 
get frightened. Beim Himmel,” shouted 


the General in great excitement 

3ut what more he said can 
known. For at this 
catastrophe happened. 


never be 


second a_sudder 


N his frenzy of excitement the General 

struck with his fist at the table, missed 
it, lost his balance and fell over sideways 
right on the point of his Pickelhaube 
which he had laid on the sofa. There was 
a sudden sound as of the ripping of cloth 
and the bursting of pneumatic cushions 
and to my amazement the General col- 
suddenly 


lapsed on the sofa, his uniform 

punctured in a dozen places. 
“Schnaps!” he cried. “Fetch brandy.” 

General,” I 


“Great Heavens! 
“What has happened?” 


said. 


ment the gener: 
apsed on th 
fa, his uniform 
suddenly pun ¢ 
tured in a 


es, 


il 


dozen 












“My uniform!” he moaned. “It has 


burst! Give me Schnaps!” 

He seemed to shrink visibly in size. His 
magnificent chest was gone. He was 
shrivelling into a tattered heap. 

“Fetch Schnaps,” he moaned. 

“There are no Schnaps here,” I said. 
“This is a university.” 

“Then call the janitor,” he said. 

“You killed him,” I said. 

“J didn’t. I was lying. I gave him a 
look that should have killed him, but I 
don’t think it did. Rouse yourself from 
your chair, and call him—” 

“J will,” I said, and started up from 
my seat. 

But as I did so, the form of Genera! 
Bernhardi, which I could have sworn had 
been lying in a tattered heap on the sofa 
on the other side of the room, seemed sud- 
denly to vanish from my eyes. 

There was nothing before me but the 
empty room with the fire burned low in 
the grate, and in front of me an open copy 
of Bernhardi’s book. 

I must many another 
have fallen asleep over it. 


like reader— 


Prizes for Inventions for 


Denaturing Spirits 


Cassier’s Engineering Monthly draws 
attention to the fact that the Russian 
Ministry of Finance is arranging to offer 
prizes for methods and systems for de- 
naturing spirits, and rendering them 
more acceptable for commercial purposes. 
The first series of prizes are of a value of 
fifteen thousand dollars, seven thousand 
five hundred dollars, and two thousand 
five hundred dollars. These competitions 
are for finding out new denaturing sub- 
stances or for the improving of 
existing methods. The sub- 
stances or improvements should 
both ensure a general use of 
the spirit and remove any pos- 
sibility of using it as a bever- 
age. It is provided that the 
primary substances from which 
the denaturing agents are pre- 
pared must be obtainable in 
Russia in suitable quantities. 
Another competition, with 
prizes of thirty thousand dol- 
fifteen thousand dollars, 
and five thousand dollars, is for 
finding out new ways of apply- 
ing spirit or its derivatives as 
fuel for lighting, heating, and 
producing motive-power for in- 


} ~ 
lars, 


dustrial and household pur- 
poses. There are four other 
competitions for invented im- 


provements relating to appa- 
utilizing spirit for 
feeding internal-combustion en- 
gines, for utilizing spirit as 
fuel, and for the invention of 
apparatus for applying spirit 
to lighting purposes. The com- 
petitions are understood to be 
international in scope, and par- 
ticulars may be obtained of 
H.M. Consul, Mr. A. W. Wood- 
house, in Petrograd 


ratus for 











J E have, as I write 

/ this, but shortly 
passed the first 
anniversary day of the 
war’s commencement. We can now, there- 
fore, enquire into the effects which war 
has had upon the drama—or, the better to 
imply comprehensiveness—the stage. The 
title of this article is purposely wide, 
ot alone with dra- 
matic output nor yet public reception of 
such, but rather with both, and all kindred 
matters. Tor ld’s a stage and 
; and 
Shakespeare’s 


By 


Since our concern 18 Nn 


“all the wo 
all the men and women... players” 
was a time 
aphorism was so completely true as to- 
day 
posed one big stage and the peoples of the 
earth have been the mimes. 


never wher 


The continents and oceans have com- 


UTTING first things 
into the effect of war upon the 
producing end of the stage. War assumed 
its immense proportions at a time, last 
year, when playwrights had written and 
producers were producing their respective 
the 1914-1915 season. Each 
sees the stage back again in 
ness after a holiday gambol of 
ths in closed theatres, or at the 
summer Just as the 
shows were practically ready for Broad- 
way or tie road, war broke out and its 
result was felt in the 
Like a house of cards many 
structures of while 
the main international business 
leaned and tottered. This was 
sufficient to give many producers cold feet, 
while others only kept 


quick thi 


first, we may 


look 


offerings for 
September 
real ha 
several moi 


liveliest, in stock. 


every community 
world over. 
business collapsed, 
building 


organs! 


theirs warm by 
Many 
Some companies 
from the road and dis- 


nking and quicker action. 


hows were abandoned. 


i 
. 7 .. 
were wired back 


banded. Others essayed the road but 

iled to make a sufficiently profitable 
howing and shut up shop in a few weeks. 
Such things may have been, in some sort, 
the results of demerit. We have like cases 
every ! But most failures were, 


That the public had 


specific. 


evider 


y begun to eat, think, sleep and 

ve Wa Wi the reason why so many 
of the offerings at the beginning of last 
year’s season failed to “get by.” The 
plays were good; but for once the play 


( 
was not the thing. 


What the: ? 


to do? The American mind 


acts fast. War was declared on August 
the fourth; dramatists and producers 


were asking on August the fifth how they 


could turn the calamity to good account. 
It was assumed that the only kind of play 
would bothe 
Hence these must be written. 
Dramatists hied themselves to their type- 
writers and commenced to write them. It 
was too much, it is still too much, to ex- 
pect them to refrain. There must be war 
plays just as there must be war news, 
war stories, war sermons. A topic which 
daily fills the newspapers with flare head- 
and an percentage of 


the public to support was a 


war play. 


SMe, 
ings 


enormous 


column space could not, and cannot, be 
kept off the boards. Besides, to the pro- 
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The Great War and the Stage 
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=o much because it was 
1 war play as that it 
i play. “Marie 


Was 


a vooada 





No} } e, e work of Ed- 





y, 























\ 


counted 
beauties of the Ame 


stage 


—— 


and the dramatist 
alike, time and timeliness 


ducer 


were the essence of the 
situation. So there came 
war plays; but not so 
many. That is, there were 
not so many to reach the j 
boards, though a _ great 
number must have been 





written. We shall see why 
oO ly a few ever attained a 
productior up to the pres / 
ent. The great crop of pro- 
ductions on the | imate 


stage, which have this con- 
flict their 
come after the war. 


dhe: revert, 
short time the 


outbreak of war, “The 
Man Who Stayed at Home” 
this side. It was 
written by Harold Terry, 
an Englishman, and under 
the name “The White 
Feather” was first offered 
in London. 


, 
as tneme, 


vithin a 
after 


reached 


of 


America wel 











d Kno ch (the 
eat dramatist who 
wrote “Kismet and“ My 
Lady’s Dress’) attract 
of at ntior ’ 

Li 1OY ind New Yo 
i Du just to Say 
owever, that tl was 

ely due to tne te 
vorth of Frances 


Starr’s acting in New 
York and Marie Lohr’s 
} London. Since that, 
“Inside the Lines,” 


tory of an Ens 


ecret service man, a 
play by Earl Derr Big 
gers, has had moderate 
iccess in the States 

We have not yet seen it 
this side of the border 
The Hyphen,” a _ pro- 

( nar play, hall 
ked, was only indif 

¢ ly rece ived in 


lew York. 


roe with out 


This play, it 
aying, ha 
not come to Canada. 

The brilliant work of 
Nazimova made a su 
cess of a one-act wi 
vaudeville 


H e) ed “A 
5 , ” , 
! peacot! a play 
! I vor spu 
iyo T ecureé 
e! hor ses, a 
} ‘it Harvey's 
! 0 CoO pure 
> ough this 
‘2 ‘ vareplay 
4 Lo other thar 
Tt) 1 
J i eer ome 
( big a 
‘ hoth ne 
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But what has 
t r ( tTnose | 
oted app to all 
( W itl the pe 
e ¢ ptio oO shi t 
et i d one-act 
pli \ mre ictions de 
ing \ tn Wal have not 
peel OX office 1 
( S¢ ! ome cases 
they have been frank 
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comed this—the first real 
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J had very moderate sup- 





war play to fill the gap pyotocrann 


created by the public’s re- Underwood 
fusal to be interested in other than war 
productions—and “The Man Who Stayed 
played to good houses in the 


at Home” 


ates 


and Canada. Ir 


passing, we may 


say that it is the only war play that has 


yet made good. But it did not make goo 








| 


righted port. TI being true 
and tnd \ 1, of such as reached pro- 
duction, was reason enough for countless 
kindred plays never being put on the 


boards. 
i e} 


to be « 


1 state of affairs natural? Is it 
pected that the public does not 
want to hear and see and abide in an at- 
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mosphere of war when it betakes itself to 
the theatre? I submit it is entirely 
natural. It might have occurree , 
producers who hastened to 
plays dealing with 
the sanguinary phases of 
warfare that, in so trying 
to catch the public, they 


put o1 


were going contrarywise to 
the temperament of the 
theatre-going public. The 
average English and Am- 
erican playgoer does not 
want realism. He neve! 
has wanted realism. He 


yoes to the tneatre fo 
something different fro 
what he encounters In the 


trivial round and commo 
task. It is a truism that 

the piping—and normal 

times of peace the daintil; 
romantic play is what goes 
down with the 
the very patent reason that 
romance knocks se!dom a 
the door of ou 
rather dull, 
nary lives. And too, the extravagant 
melodrama and the part-fairy, part- 


} 1] r 
come \ Wi araw 


buffoone) yV musica 
crowded houses. 
The managers thought that the pub 
lic would make an exception to the rule 
and support war-realism on the stage 
But the public has been cons nt. It 
did not cry, 
drama,” but its 


its silence wa Still more 


Small wonder: we do 
to go to the theatre t 
pressed by the fact of war 
thosé of us who have nea 
at the front, it is not edifying 
on a mock-German sufferin: 


blow from a mock-heroic | 
with a mock-service rifle 
That this conclusion has at last bee 


realized by managers is shown by the 
schedule of shows now on Broadway 
and on the road for this season. There 
are virtually no war plays, although I 
am told that innumerable dramas have 
come from innumerable pens. Even in 
the case of the 
which we shall 





motion-picture stage, 


consider presently, 


scenario writers find it better to devote 
their fertile brains te ild melodrama 
such as “For Sarah’s Sake” or sheer 
buffoonery such as “The Hunt for a 
Collar Button.” 

It is a point worth noting in a con- 
sideration of the producing end of the 


stage, that there are far more farces and 
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extravaganzas than ever before in the 
menu for playgoers this year. For one seri- 
ous drama, one high-brow production, one 


vehicle labeled “high-art’” and even one 


fantastic romance, there are half a dozen 
comedies and farces. Couple with this the 
attested facts that the only shows in Lon- 
don drawing crowds are the revues, such 


as “Watch Your Step” and 
Go,” and on Broadway such as Ziegfield’s 
“Follies,” and you may safely conclude 
that the pendulum has swung to the 
diametrically opposite: that from the war 
play the manager has fled i: 

some disgust and that he, ir 


“Push and 


I i 





haste and 
legion, has 
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rd it was not long before Broad- 







a 
our distributor since we have no 
drama, felt the impact, too. 
There was a space of time 
when theatres lost money 
week after week and 
month after month. The 
public pulled tight the 
purse strings. People had 
no inclination for shows 
Grim realities provided 
thrills enough: war news 
furnished all the tragedy 
that the average mar 
could stand. They did 
not need to visit the the 
atre to find the gruesome; 
and comedy struck a note 
wholly incongruous with 
the soberness and thought 
fulness which war’s alarms 
had made our portion. 
Between the two influ- 
ences, economy and disin- 
clination, the average mar 
was persuaded from his 
visit to the theatre, occasional or 
periodic, as the case might be. 
That this state of affairs existed 
till well on into the year in Can- 
ada, no one conversant with things 
theatrical, will deny. Hence, 
though Toronto and Montreal had 
good offerings between September. 
1914, and May of this year, the 
remained half empty 
and the box office tills, too. No ad 
vance heralding, no carefully de 


ada) 





way, 
national 


theatres 




























vised comment could stimulate in- 
terest up to the point of actual at 
tendance. The public didn’t want 
shows. Note that this applied to 
every house from the “legit” to 
vaudeville and even to motion-pic- 
ture shows. No tit-bits could 
tempt the man in the street into 
the theatre. Drama, romantic 
play, comedy, musical comedy, 
vaudeville, even the musical mel- 
ange of burlesque, hotch-potch, 
known as the revue, to which this 
continent bows down—all shared 














the same failure to draw. Thus we 
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drama 

filled the gap with farce and the highest 

©) comedy 

HE reason, of co e, is the public. 


4 Paying the piper the public does not 
une and the tune is 
stuff. That 


. 1 4) 
hesitate to cal! the 


simply anything but wan 


brings us to a glance at the attitude of the 
average plavzoer to the theatre during the 
last year. We have touched superficially 
on this in the last section: it may be well 
to find out the steps by which the present 
status quo has been reached. The first 
thing which playgoers did when war 

out was to quit playgoing. 


broke 
Economy 

some of it useless and absurdly unjusti- 
fiable: some of it wise—gripped every- 
body. Luxuries went by the board. 
Theatres found little support (I refer 
more particularly to England and Can 


see Mr. Cyril Maude, a nearly- 


home great actor, unable to draw any- 
" {8 thing like crowded houses in this 
Me dreary time, although normally 
Greck he box office man at the theatre of 
Mr. Maude’s appearing, would be 

tired out announcing ‘House 

Not even the combination of 

George Bernard Shaw, Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and a play of risqué situations 
‘ould more than nicely fill a_ theatre, 


vhich in normal times would have over- 
flowed at every performance. 
Came the annual closing-down and the 
g in summer stock. For the first 
that season, too, the public still 
remained away. (By this time, as we 
hall see in a moment, it had attached it 
elf elsewhere). By and by a stock com 
pany came to Toronto and played farce: 
played it week after week; new farce, 
clever farce—unquestionable farce. The 
tabooing of anything but farce did the 
trick. It drew good houses week after 


reoper ni 


part of t 


week. And it did more; it proved that the 
public. in something under a year had 
swung round. 


Many throated, the mob 




















yelled, “If you want us to come to the 
theatre give us light stuff: comedy, musi- 
cal comedy, burlesque—anything but war 
stuff. Give us something to make us for- 
get the war one night a week. We 
have it seven days and the other six 
nights. Give us something to banish all 
thoughts of the war now and then!” 
Thus the problem was solved. It is the 
same in England as in Canada. The play 
dealing dismally enough with the situ- 
ation “somewhere in France” is_ not 
wanted. I see that for this season in Lon- 
don “Kick In,” “A Full House,” “The 
Dummy,” and “The Only Girl” have al- 
ready been imported from the neutr 
of the Atlantic. There is nothing of wat 
in these: they are plays which depend on 
the appeal! to the ludicrous for their suc- 





+ y 
side 


cess: they are rip-roaring comedies—to 
use the gentle lingo of the play-bills—and 
are solely for the purpose of making one 
laugh. The revue, in London, instead of 
dealing, even by allusion, with the war, 
now carefully eschews it, for the most 
part. Britain living in atmospheric war 
for so much of every week, finds it good 
to delight itself now and then 
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time, with the legitimate stage, from the 
wholesale riot of economy in which the 
public indulged, and many of them closed 
down. When, however, people began to 


permit themselves once more the ex- 
travagance of a show the 10-cent and 
15-cent movies stood out in bold relief 


against the $2 theatre. The result was a 
foregone conclusion. Flocks of people, 
who, heretofore, had disdained the movies 
and had clung to the theatre proper, 
turned on their old love and courted the 
new—because she was not so expensive. 

Moreover, the men back of the movies 
knew it! They resolved that they would 
get this fresh and hitherto unwilling pub- 


lic and get them once and for all. They 
began to cater to the newcomers. They 
commenced to make it worth while for 
people to come to picture houses. They 


were able to show the public the facts of 
the war by actual photograph. The pub- 
lic, at first, welcomed this. They showed 
that they did not want picture plays deal- 
ing with the war any more than they did 
actual plays dealing with the war. But 
for a time they did want to see something 
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of their 


armies in the field: of training 
corps and the like, and of all the appurten- 
ances of conflict. 


OR a time! Came the moment wher 

they clamored just as did the rest who 
went to the legitimate theatre, for any- 
thing but war. They wanted to rock with 
mirth over Charlie Chaplin: not cry over 
the awful plight of some maiden in 
France. I am told by the management of 
the most important picture theatre ir 
Canada that there was a distinct and 
definite moment when the public were fed 
up with anything depicting the horrors of 
war in story or playlet form. Keep this 
thing clear: the public have never entirely 
tired of war news as shown on the pic 
tures. The weekly Gazettes which show 
the allied armies marching or camping, 
feature. But the pic 
ture-seceing public did not want imaginary 
war and 


are still a popula) 


theatres showed 
plays based on war the public demor 
strated its disapproval by keeping away. 
One other trend: the movie people saw 
that to keep this new trade which had 
fallen, as welcome manna, into 
—_»’ 4 


when movie 





in mere and sheer fun and ir % 








pretty girls who appear in as V Nires 
near “the altogether” as my 
Lord Chamberlain will allow. 

It is the same here in Can- 
ada. “The Bird of Paradise’ 
came to Toronto and drew tc 
average houses. Even “Trilby”’ 
with Neilson, Terry and Lyn 


Harding could not anything 
like fill the theatre. But “A 
Full House” came along and 


aptly enough, filled the house 
at every performance. 





. | *HIS discussion wouid be in- 


complete were we not to in: | 
clude some pertinent observa- | 
tions as to how the last year 
has affected the motion-picture | 
theatre. 


say first as last that this first 
year of war has been the mo- 
tion picture theatres’ oppor- 
tunity. That it has been taken 
full advantage of is as in- lf 
dubitable as it is significant. y 

Observe, as a starting point, 
the fact that the movies had 
been gradually gaining favor 
and were, at the time of the 
outbreak of war, unmistakably 
encroaching on the holy ground 


It may be as well to i 


of the legitimate stage. The 
“mute, inglorious’” players 


might be seen, almost to as com- 
plete advantage, taking every 
pro with every con, as on the 
stage and—what the public re- 
joice to note still more—at a 
considerably lower figure. If 


this were so in the time of 
peace and, presumably pros- 
perity (c.f. Norman 








a fortiori in the time of war 





ally rival the legitimate stage 
in the pretentiousness of their 
offerings. There must be gi 
gantic productions of plays 
which take a whole evening to 
see. So there were. This last 
year has seen a new era in pros 
perity for motion picture peo 
ple from the producer to the 
actor and to the man who has 
a two-by-four motion-picture 
theatre. Note that this 
perity was bound to come. But 
it is significant that the war 
has hastened it by emphasizing 
the wonderful cheapness of the 
movie show. 

Up and down the country the 
proprietors of movie theatres 


fi their hands, they must actu 


pros 


saw their chance. They de- 
termined to spend money ir 
4 making good on it. I know that 


as soon as the public 
began to flock to their support, 
ripped up their old contracts 
which called for only average 
or inferior stuff, and made new, 
which would bring to their pat- 
rons pretentious five, six, seven 
and eight-reel productions, fea 
turing stars of the first magni- 


some of them—the biggest in 
] Canada 


tude. 

And remember, the movies 
had got this big step ahead 
never to go back. People who 


have found the motion-picture 
houses putting forth such ef 
forts to get their 
have become movie enthusiasts 
for good and all. That is the 
greatest effect which the war 
has had on the stage. 


patronage 
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As to the future, we may not 
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when economy was the whole 


know: we cannot tell. How the 
l| theatres will stand in popular 
=> 4 favor after the war as against 





yd 


thing? 
Now the motion pictures, as 
we have seen, suffered, for a 





Geraldine Farrar, grand opera star, photographed on her return 
from California, where she went to play “Carmen” for the movies. 
—Photograph, Underwood and Underwood. 


their new and_ so-powerful 
competitor, the silent drama, is 


a question unanswerable now. 
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“Not like the girls of long ago.” 


Into the hush of the octagon room, 

Steal two forms through its perfumed gloom 
Tall and handsome and manly, he: 

Fair and dainty and graceful, she 

With the hazel eyes and the nut-brown hair 
Of the stately lady who watches there. 


Beneath the portrait, the lovers stand. 

Close in his own he holds her hand; 

A tremulous question, a whispered yes; 

And then the joy of a fond caress! 

Can it be that the wooer has kissed his prize, 
Under great-grandmamma’s very eyes? 


And very tenderly looks she down, 

On the lad and lassie who here to-day 

Are making love in the sweet, old way: 
Great-grandmamma smiles and whispers low: 


“Just like the girls of long ago.” 


Great grandmamma proudly gazes down; 
And over her face steals a sombre frown. 
Strange is the world, on which to-day, 
Great-grandmamma looks from far away; 
And her lovely, scornful eyes can see 
That nothing’s the same as it used to be. 


Maidens were shrinking and shy of yore. 

But old-time manners are now no more 

Boldly they flaunt in these mad, new days. 
Who eve- heard of such shameless ways? 
Great-grandmamma frowns and whispers low: 


But great-grandmamma’'s face has lost its frown. 
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By L. M. Montgomery 


Illustrated by Mary 1’. Hunter 


On the pictured walls of the octagon room, 


Quaint in its lavender-scented gloom, 
Great-grandmamma’s portrait hangs to-day, 
Painted in years of the far away 

Gravely watching beneath her pass 

Many a bonny lad and lass 


Long, prim ringlets of nut-brown hair 
Shoulders dimpled and white and fair, 
Hazel eyes with their lashes long, 
Mouth that was shaped for the 
words of song. 
Cheek of blossom and brow 
of snow: 
This was a maiden of 
long ago. 
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Great-Grandmamma’s Portrait 
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One 


JERY adroitly had . 
/ Findlay led up to By 


his real reason for 
the interview. A sharp 
glance at the other’s 
thoughtful face assured him that he had 
succeeded in presenting the proposition 
with necessary delicacy and he permitted 
himself a little smile of satisfaction. If 
he had come to the conclusion before that 
he knew his man, now he was sure of it. 

McLennon scowied silently at the blue 
smoke trailing from the end of his cigar. 
He watched it draw into the draft of the 
open casement, dip and stagger over the 
edge of the sill and go flaring to pieces in 
the wind outside. It seemed almost as if 
he were listening still to the unbroken 
flow of the station agent’s talk, ending 
abruptly in this proposal, so bold that it 
scattered his poise, even half frightened 
him. He was not accustomed to doing 
business on such a big seale as_ thes 
Westerners everywhere mapped it out and 
he shifted uncomfortably in his chair, 
his thick-soled boots scraping harshly o1 
the grit of the floor. 

I‘rom the upper window of the newly- 
built station, where the company’s local 
agent had his private quarters, Spruce 
Crossing presented the full sprawl of the 
usual rough grade camp. A line of freight 
wagons, each pulled by three teams, was 
winding out slowly, skirting the river. 
McLennon’s abstracted gaze flitted ahead 
of them, past the log stables, past the 
white tents beyond on the valley trail te 


| 


where, in the distance, the bridge gangs 
were at work. The “He-oo-he!” of a gang 
boss came faintly down the valley to his 
ears, to be drowned out almost immediate- 
ly by the noise of hammers and saws 
closer at hand. 

“Well, Mac?” 

McLennon started though the othe 
had spoken quietly. 

“Well?” repeated Findlay with a touch 
of impatience. “You heard whai I said. 
Of course, you don’t have to follow my ad- 
vice if you don’t like; but you’ve neve) 
yet had occasion to regret doing so. have 
you?” 

“No, I appreciate 

“Well, then, I’ve shown you how we 
can make a big clean-up. It’s up to you, 
Mac.” 

“But—where’s the money coming from, 
man: 


“Un to 


that end of it. If this 
thing’s too big for you to handle. all you 
have to do’s say so and 'T’ll look around 
for another partner in the deal. I know 
half a dozen big men in Winnipeg who 
have the capital and who'd tumble all over 
themselves to get in on this if | took them 
into my confidence as I have you. The 
reason I’m offering you first chance is 
because you’re here on the ground and 
can personally handle the business; also, 
you and I have already found out that we 
ean trust each other and I must have a 
man I ean trust implicitly. Frankly, I 


den’t fancy taking in a bunch of pluto- 
crats with more money now than is good 
for them. I’d rather have you.” 





McLennon shook his head dubiously 

“Twenty thousand is an awful lot of 
money, Findlay.” 

“If you haven’t got it, it is,” agreed the 
station agent dryly. “If you have, it de 
pends on the proposition.” 

“Why, say, old Dubenko must be crazy 
to ask a price like that for his land! It’ 
more money than a fool foreigner lik 
him ever heard of! There ain’t a home 
stead in the whole darn country worth 
anywhere near that!” 

It’s easy to be seen you’re new to this 

Findlay smiled tole 
haven’t been West long 


business, old man.” 
intly. “You 
enough to get the right perspective, that 
all. There’s hundreds of homesteaa 
out in this country have wakened up ir 
the morning to find a new railway lin 
lriving smack through thei 
and a new town being born on their very 
That’s what’s happening here 
and Dubenko is the iucky dog who owns 


ba ! vard 
property 
the only piece of land the Company car 
ise for their roundhouses and shops. The 
old beggar’s cute enough to see it. He’s 
no fool if his breath is strong enough to 
knock you down with garlic. I couldn’t 
get him to chop off a nickel and you bet I 
tried. Twenty thousand or nothing 
that’s his final ultimatum. Question is, 
can you raise it—cash?” 

McLennon watched a transit man ir 
the distance slowly struggling up the 
steep embankment with his instrument 

“Supposin’ I could—just supposin’ | 
could,” he began cautiously, “what’d you 
say your share would be?” 

“IT said we'd split, fifty-fifty.” 

“Don’t want much!” 

“Certainly not!” said Findlay, shortly 
’” McLennon’s tones 
“How much d 


“Oh no. ’eourse not!” 
were heavy with iron. ( 
you put in?—Not a cent! How much risk 
do you take—Not a jot! Yet you say fifty 
per cent.—half the profits! What ’you 
take me for, Findlay? Do I look like a 
sucker or what?” 

“I’m giving you credit for more sense 
than that,” frowned the agent. ‘“You’re 
forgetting that without my help there’s 
no deal at all. My share of it is to see 
that the company puts up its shops or 


’ } 


your property and that’s the only way 


“Oh, I ain’t sayin’ that.” said McLer 
non readily enougn. 


“Well then. fo the love of M ke let’s 


get down to brass tacks! How much have 
vou got?” 
McLennon hesitated. 
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“How much?” insisted Findlay briskly 

“Guess I could raise the twenty if I 
had to do it,” admitted McLennon re- 
luctantly. “Had to, I said.” 

The agent slowly tapped the ashes from 
his cigar with his middle finger. It was 
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BEAL I 2 where he stood looking 
out until he was sure he 
ould keep every trace of elation out of 
his voice. Presently he turned and held 


out his hand. 

“The deal’s on then, Mac. We'll put her 
through a-whistlin’.” 

“Too fast for me,” 
ignoring the extended hand. “I hav 
aid I'd put up the money 

“Not yet, but you ll. My dear fellow 
you can’t help yourself. Now that I know 
you can do it if you want to, I consider 


it as good as settled; for you've got too 
rood a busine S ead or your snouide 

, ’ } + 
to let the chance go, once you’ve though 


it over. I wouldn’t let you sign up with 
me to-day if you wanted to. Prefer to 
have you sleep on it over night and 
morrow you'll come to me of you 
accord.” 
“That’s fai 
non with relief, for he did not 
hurried. “You see, I’d be staking ev 


thing I’ve got in the world on 
gamble an’ naturally—”’ 
“A sure thing is never a gamble.” 
“Well—see you 
McLennon w 
the doorway) 


B UT once outside, he made straight fe 
his “office.” It was located in a littl 


wooder bu ling witna high 


to-morrow,” no 


th studied carelessness fron 


juare fror 


the same false front with which al]! the 


other build gs on Main street faced the 
ailroad track in anticipatior of fooling 
the traveling public at a future date into 
an impression of two-storey solidity. A 
of the e bi ild vu ind the uster of 
hacks outcropping on the side stree 
were of rough unpainted lumber or ¢ 
ors. The sig above most of the “store 


had been scrawted there by a busy ship 


ping-clerk with a marking-pot; a ( 

fitted the or ly genuine two-storey stru¢ 

ture in town, howeve! the er terprising 
Empire Hotel had painted the entire 
stretch of boarding that topped its ver 

andah. When he got int lore permanent 
juarters McLennor retly planned to 
“knock the spot lean off” that sign of 
Spratt’s; just now his own “Real Estate, 
Loans and Insurance’ was much more 
modest than he was in the habit of feeling 
late \ 

His mind, he e! of more in 
portant thing in the sig ibove | 
door as he’ let } If in. He turned the 
key in the lo od hte tak lchn o enn 
ne wept son iep from the pine 
table nat r i } des] nd ecttte 
dow to eave y ] Old timer t rnt 
see ll Sp ice ( ( ngo inother must 
00 ailroad » th would move o1 

h the trac py? nine as s s 
the big bridge built; but not Jo! Me 


Lennon not if Thoma B. Findlay’s tip 
that day meant anything. And McLennon 
missed his guess if it d 

' 


thing! 


The river flowed down one side of the 
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little valley, skirted by the railroad’s 
right-of-way. Level ground upon which 
to build a town was more or less limited 
and the early comers had already taped 
off a small townsite into lots with a twen- 
ty-five-foot frontage. Right next to this 
“heart of the business district” was the 
ole remaining piece of real-estate that 
was of any use for expansion purposes 

Dubenko homestead. Before the rail- 
road came there had been no such place 
as Spruce Crossing, so called, and lots 
there had been worth, so to speak, about 
a thousand for a doilar. Soon they would 
be selling for a thousand dollars a lot! 
lindlay said so. 

And why not? Comparatively fresh 
from the East though he was, even he, 
McLennon, knew of several prairie towns 
where property values had leaped into 
the sky over night, where a mere rumor 
from railroad circles was enough to en- 
gulf the place in a rush of speculators 
whose nights were filled with dreams of 
second Chiecagos, second Omahas, and 
their jays with boisterous talk. And al- 
ways it was the railroads that did it. So, 
why not at Spruce Crossing? Findlay 
aid it was a cinch. Sure enough, why 


not? 


T was true that the “town” so far was 
nothing but a railroad camp at the head 
f the steel, populated by the people en- 
gaged in building the road and those who 


followed them about with the sole object 


of making money. But everything had to 
have a beginning. The grading srangs 


ong ago had swum their teams and pack- 
horses across the river and were , 
miles from Spruce Crossing by this time; 
as soon as the bridge gangs had completed 
their work the track-laying would pro- 
‘eed. Whether the town was dragged up 
the roots and carried along with the 
rails depended upon the railroad com- 
pany; if the company saw fit to select 
Spruce Crossing as a divisional point, the 
town would boom as a railroad centre. 
That was the situation in a nut-shell. 
McLennon did not require Findlay to 
tell him that there was no farming com- 
munity to support the place; it was quite 
apparent that it was surrounded entirely 
by scenery with the nearest farming land 
ten miles away at “The Junction,” where 
the river met the old Potlatch Trail that 
wound through the foothill country into 
the mountains. Within thirty days after 
the first train stopped at Spruce Crossing 
every foot of the company’s land had 
been covered with sidetracks and the side 
tracks with cars; within thirty days after 
the track-laying machine crossed the 
bridge there would be little left but the 
sidetracks—unless the company : 
McLennon nodded to himself as he 
tamped tobacco into his pipe. That was 
where the tip Findlay had just given him 


‘ame in. The mileage demanded the loca- 





tion of a divisional point and the company 
had picked Spruce Crossing as the spot! 
That was the tip. So Spratt’s hotel was 
not such a,fool stunt as some people 
thought: the f foxy beggar must have had 
the tip from the first and he hadn’t got 
himself elected Mayor for nothing either. 
Not him! The town would stick; values 
would soar in a night; the crowd would 
rush in to lay their money on a sure thing 
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and there would be dreams of a second 
Butte City and boisterous enthusiasm—a 
bang-up boom! And that was where Mc 
Lennon would come in! 


( H, yes, indeed! He chuckled as he be 

gan to speckle the paper with figures 
that would indicate just where he would 
stand in this matter. There were 160 
acres in the Dubenko homestead, which 
would subdivide into thirty-two blocks 
with a total of 664 lots, measuring 30 x 
120 to a 20-foot lane for the most part. Of 
these Findlay said the railroad people 
would need about a hundred for their 
storehouses, roundhouse, yardage, etc., 
and, being the choicest location, they 
would cost that prodigal corpor 
close to a thousand dollars each as t 
company would stand for; that was ex- 
actly how Findlay had put it and he had 
been very positive about it. 


ation as 





McLennon’s throat grew dry as he 
stared at the totals. That alone wouid be 
$100,000! And the rest of the property, 
sold at four or five hundred dollars a lot 
a reasonable enough price, Findlay said 
would bring in a couple more hundred 
thousand, or a grand total of about $500,- 
000! Ever giving Dubenko his hold-up 
purchase price.for the property and sub- 
tracting the government subdivision tax, 
surveyor’s fees and sundry other items, 
they would be able to rely on a net return 
$966.666.66! If he could only beat 
indlay down to a twenty-five per cent. 
hare, McLennon found that it would net 
him $200,000 even. And that was exact 
ly one thousand per cent. on his invest 


ment. 


One thousand per cent. net! He kicked 
aside his chair and began paci! p and 
down excitedly. He rubbed hus pudgy 


hands together as the scheme enlarged or 
him. Two hundred thousand dollars at one 
crack! Lord, was there that much money 
in the world? Was a thing like this ever 
put across?—really put across? Or had he 
made some mistake—-? 

Back to the table he bite to make 
ure; but there was no error in the figur- 
ing. If the agent’s price achat were 
right, he, McLennon, 


own tne towr 


would nractically 


R ESTLESSLY he began again to pace 
back and forth, back and forth. 
Could he raise the money? He had a little 
over eight thousand in the bank at Ed- 
monton’and some property there that 
could be sold at a sacrifice for two or three 
more; besides this he had three thousand 
tied up in a deal at Winnipeg—one Find- 
lay had just lately persuaded him to go 


int ] hi 


nto. All told, that was only thirteen 





thousand and he would require twenty 
cash 


There was the home down East, of 


ourse; but he had always reckoned that 
as belonging to Minnie. A man owed some 
‘onsideration to his wife and he had made 
a vow before he went into this Ww ster? 


rame that, come what might, the old ‘woth 
would remain in his wife’s possession; it 
would be something to go back to if need 
arose and he would be easier in his mind, 
knowing that his wife while patiently 
waiting there for him to get over his 
“venturesome fit,” as she called it—that 


his wife was living comfortably among 
the old familiar surroundings. 
In spite of the golden opportunity 
which he saw just within his grasp—in 
spite of the excitement it aroused in him, 
McLennon hesitated to break that vow 
he had made to himself unless he could 
finance the deficit in no other way. Of 
course if he could not—well, he’d be fifty 
eleven kinds of a fool to let two hundred 
thousand get away from him for lack of 
seven! He eased his conscience, however. 
promising himself that he would take 
the step only after being thoroughly sat 
isfied that he had a sure thing. 


Mi he stood near the window, —er- 
4 ing Bayes ituation, his attention we 

directed to a bent figure ied: 
yy on the far side of the narrow 
street. McLennon — his papers into 
the table drawer, unlocked the door and 
houted. When the pester turned, Mc 
Lennon beckoned him across. 

“Hello, Dubenko! You’re the very ma: 
I want to see. Come on in a minute. I’ve 
got a cigar for you.” 

The Ruthenian was in a hurry, though 
he did not He was a busy man 
these days, shoveling ballast while the 

hone. His wife looked after the little 
farm and left him free to make extr: 
he construction work. Dobre 
! Just now he had been sent 
nto town by his boss on a message and 
he must go back “queek.” 

Still, a cigar was a cigar. In less thar 
tes McLennon was satisfied that 
Findlay had not underestimated the situ 
ation. Apparently the man did not care 


ee 
1OOK 1%. 


hether he sold his place or not; he and 
his “missus” had lived there for a long 


time and they could keep on living there 
ing their family, quite contented 
with their straw-thatched home and its 
whitewashed mud walls. Szcezo bilshe’ 
Already they had five pigs, two milch 
cows. twenty hens, a yoke of oxen—and 
in agent one time had come to them to 
sell machinery. And— 

“But listen. Dubenko. I am the mar 
up the money for Mr. Findlay 
o buy your land. You’re crazy to ask so 


much for it; it ain’t worth it and never 
will be. Now supposing I refuse to give 
the mone. = 


The foreigner shook his head em 
phaticalls 

“Meester, me no care. Meno onderstan’ 

Meester Fin’lay. he have paper—me put 
He geev me ten dollar.” 

“Oh. that’s just the option he made you 
sign. That don’t mean he’s bought the 
homestead. Supposing he don’t buy, what 
ther 9 

‘Ya riznytzia! What matter? Me 
sell Meester Spratt, den. He pay me 
mawtch money, my place, he say 


mat k on. 


Harazd! Oh yes, meester! 

ss ho-o-o! Spratt, eh? He’s beer 
after it, eh? Well now, look here, Duben- 
ll Findlay. See? Not sell Spratt. 
Sell to Findlay sure. If you 
lor and McLennon brought dowr 
his fist on the table, glared fiercely, “he’ll 
have you arrested! Here’s another cigar. 
Now, get out!” 

A moment later McLennon was hurry- 
ing back to the station. 
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“Hell Dubenko! You're 
cigar for you.” 


turned, MeLennon beckoned him across 
in a minute. I’ve got a 


When the foreigner 
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“What? Already, Mac?” grinned the 
agent. 

“Findlay, I’ve just been talking to 
Dubenko.” 

The grin vanished. The tilted chair 
thudded on to four legs and the agent’s 
glance was keen. 

“Well?” he demanded sharply. “What 
did the fool have to say?” 

“He doesn’t seem to care a_ hang 
whether he sells or not,’ complained 
McLennon. “Won’t come down a cent.” 

“From what? Get it off your chest! 
What price did the idiot mention?” 

““Why—the price you offered him, I sup- 
pose. Come to think of it, we didn’t men- 
tion the actual figure. Twenty thousand 
you said, didn’t you? I took it for granted 
Dubenko knew—” 

“Sure. Sure he knew. That’s all right, 
Mac.” Findlay was grinning again. “You 
never know when these damphool 
Galicians have got a thing in their heads 
and doing business with them is risky 
as— 

“That’s just it!” broke in McLennon 
eagerly. “You see, Spratt’s after it—” 

“Of course he is,” nodded Findlay. “I 
forgot to tell you that. Do you suppose 
he built that hotel for nothing?” 

“IT know. Just what I was thinking.” 

“Though where he’s been finding out 
things—Weil, anyway, I didn’t get that 
option any too soon. As it is, I expect 
Spratt wiil be one of our best little buyers 
of lots, eh? What we want now is action. 
Made up your mind yet?” 

“T—think I can swing it,” 
McLennon. 

“That’s the talk! When can you let me 
have the money?” 

“Can’t we get along with ten thousand 
or so actual cash?” 

“We can not!” declared the agent em- 
phatically. 

“T thought—that is—couldn’t we form 
a little syndicate—?” 

“What? Split the profits? Nothing do- 
ing! If you can’t handle it, McLennon, 
as I said before He shrugged his 
shoulders. 

McLennon wet his dry lips and ran a 
nervous finger around the neckband of his 
shirt before he finally reached for his 
checkbook. 

“This may help a little, Mac. Arrived 
in the mail just after vou left. It’s three 
thousand to start with.” 

The other stared at the check. It was 
for $3,500, dated at Winnipeg—why, al- 
ready this wizard of finance had turned 
over their Winnipeg buy! 

“Got them for seven thousand,” ex- 
plained Findlay, yawning. “That first 
payment gives you back your investment 
with five extra centuries for my commis 
sion, as we agreed. Your profits’ll come 
clear in the usual one and two.” 


hesitated 


] AD this happened even the day previ- 

ous, McLennon would have shown 
his satisfaction in an enthusiastic out- 
burst; for it was one hundred per cent., 
quickly turned. It was the biggest of the 
little deals he and Findlay had put 
through so far; but compared to one thou- 
sand per cent.—Findlay voiced it: 

“T hope we’re through piking along in 
this game, Mac. It’s time we made some 
real money. Now with what you’ve got at 
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Iidmonton and this check-——that’s exactly 
how much?” 

“Say thirteen thousand.” 

“Then we’re shy seven more. What 
about that?” 

McLennon’s moment had come. Instead 
of answering, he took the cap off his foun- 
tain pen and neatly wrote out a check for 
his balance at the bank, then with equal 
deliberation endorsed the check for 
$3,500. 

“T’ll frank a wire through to the East 
for you, if you like,” suggested the sta- 
tion agent. “You'll raise it on your house 
down there, I suppose?” 

“That’s my wife’s,” objected McLen- 
non. “I can raise the money on it all 
right; but—” He cleared his throat. 
“Tt’ll have to be on one condition, Find- 
lay.” 

“Well?” 

“That Mrs. McLennon receives a twen- 
ty-five per cent. share in this deal and 
that you accept twenty-five per cent. as 
your share. There’s your checks. That’s 
my proposition. Take it or leave it.” 


HE row was to be expected. Findlay 

swore, then raved. He did it very 
realistically indeed, banging the table, 
arguing vehemently, throwing around 
such words as “pirate,” “Shylock” and 
“stick-up artist.” Not till McLennon 
quietly picked up the two checks, folded 
them neatly and placed them between the 
leaves of his little red-backed memoran- 
dum book—nrot till then did the agent be- 
gin to calm down. He capitulated sud- 
denly by tossing over a pad of telegraph 
blanks. 

“Go on, write your wire!” He savage- 
ly bit the end off another cigar, turned 
his back and went to the window. 

McLennon wrote the message eagerly, 
triumphantly. He had scarcely expected 
his bluff to work so well. Findlay rounded 
on him abruptly. 

“Understand, McLennon, I’m doing this 
partly because your wife’s entitled to a 
run for her money and partly because the 
delay necessary for me to get in touch 
with the capital at Winnipeg might en- 
able Spratt to put one over and 
What’re you grinning at? By George! I 
believe you’ve figured on that very thing! 
You son-of-a-gun!” Findlay laughed. 
“T’ve got to hand it to you, Mac. You’v 
put it all over me!” 


HUS graciously acknowledging de 
feat, he shook hands. More than that. 
he produced a hidden flask and they had 
a drink; for while the new line was a 
“dry” a grade as the Mounted Police could 
keep it, there were ways and means if one 
were sufficiently close-mouthed. Of late 
McLennon had not neglected a growing 
taste for “the real MacKay”; but he swal- 
lowed his liquor on this occasion with the 
added elation of victory and a sense of 
being admitted to the innermost shrine 
of the agent’s friendship and trust. 
3ack in his own office a little later, he 
proceeded to further celebration from his 
own carefully guarded bottle. One thou- 
sand per cent. net! Maybe when they re- 
1amed the town, it would be called 
“McLennon”! Well, why not? He grinned 
at a copy of the wire to his wife: 


“Sell house and t at once to Harper & 
Co. on their standing offer of seventy-five 
hundred Mail marked che svon as pos 


sible Sell furniture and jolt me here.” 

That would make Minnie sit up! 

He was scarcely prepared for the ar 
swer that reached him that very evening 
however. It was brief: 


“Are you out of your n 1? Positis 
ref t Ww” 


Angrily McLennon scribbled a brusque 
command: 


ore} \ er \ 1 nd c ques 


tions M < fortune K v what 

md g Will expect check this weel 

He made no mention of the one thou 
sand per cent. net. Minnie would not u1 
derstand such a thing, being a mere 


woman. 


HE trouble with John McLennon wa 

that he labored under a delusion that 
he knew himself and the world. This de 
lusion had been fathered by the comfort 
able success he had made of his retail 
grocery business back in London, On 
tario. He had reached the head of the 
steel with a smile for everybody he met 
and an uncertain “conviction” that half 
the world gets rich because the other half 
are fools. It was a pet saying of his that 
if a fellow kept half a day’s march ahead 
of Poverty in this life, he had no kick com 
ing! , 

It was the kind of saying that belonged 
among the nutmegs and yeast-cakes; it 
didn’t fit in with the real-estate busines 
and McLennon had not been West more 
than a week before he discarded it. For 
in the grocer’s make-up was a streak that 
had lain uncovered through al! his years 
for lack of revealing atmosphere. Once 
McLennon, the plodding grocer, had 
dabbled in real-estate and tasted the joy 
of making money rapidly and easily, his 
usefulness in the slow and somewhat un 
certain business of selling flour and bacor 
was at an end. 

After selling out the business in the 
East it had been his original intention te 
start a general store in some hustling 
Western town; but his quest of the right 
location had developed into a sight-seeing 
trip on which he had had the time of hi 
life. Finally he had reached the end o 
the newest railway track and met Thoma 
B. Findlay. 

By keeping to himself a great deal, th 
latter had succeeded in giving out the in 
pression that he did not consider the ger 
eral populace quite good enough for hin 
to mix up with; so that it was quite ar 
honor to know him unless one realized 
that he made a greater impression upo 
himself than anyone else. 

In this latest arrival from the Fast the 
agent saw the placid, heavy face of a mar 
who had earned money slowly, saved it 
religiously. It was a face that attracted 
Findlay; and McLennon had not been i: 
this dapper gentleman’s company many 
hours before advice was being asked for 
and received in full and convincing 
measure. 

“Grocery business!” Findlay ha 
laughed. “Why, Great Scott, man! | 
you’ve got any capital, you can make mor: 
money cashing C.G.’s for the men working 
on the line and that’s only the least of the 
good things I can put you next to. Jump 

Continued on Page 77 
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ow I Escaped From German 


WAS now a B : 
free man. \ 
Freedom! 

Only one who 

has. practically 


been a prisoner in a foreign 
country and surrounded by 
enemies for months can ap- 
preciate the sensation which 
is expressed in the world. I 
no longer had that awful fear 
every step I should be 
recognized as a run-away or 


that 


held up by an arrogant Ger- 
man. It was with a feeling of 
intense exuberance and youth- 
ful joy that I went singing on 
towards the next small sta- 
tion of Buchs, where I was to 
take the train to Zurich and 
from there on to Paris, then 
to London; where I arrived 
safely within the next three 
days. I now had but one great 
wish—a burning desire to get 
into the army and repay the 
Germans something of what I 
had been suffering during the 
previous six months. 

On arriving in London my 
first step was to report at the 
Canadian military headquar- 
There I was told that 
nobody could join the Can- 
adians in England, but that 
there was a regiment going 
out or just gone to France 
and that they would do thei: 
best to get me attached as in- 
terpreter. However, afte: 
waiting two or three days, the 
Colonel at headquarters in- 
formed me it would im- 
possible as all interpreters were engaged 
through the War Office. I, therefore, de- 
cided to try the Intelligence Department 
at the War Office, and got letters of intro- 
duction to help me in my endeavors. After 
about two weeks trying to get into the 
Intelligence Department through these 
letters which I had received from friends 
and relations, I decided that there was 
something wrong and that in all proba- 
bility, having just escaped from Germany, 
the English would not my story 
and were suspicious that I was working 
for the Germans. In the meantime I had 
written home to my father in Canada and 
other relations, asking them to do what 
they could to get me a commission. 

After waiting another week in London, 
paying visits to people whom I thought 
might help me, I decided that it would be 
better to go to Holland and try and get 


ters. 


be 


believe 
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in touch with my housekeeper in Berlin 
to see what could be done about the things 
in my-apartment, and if possible to get 
some of my clothes, as otherwise I would 
have had to buy a complete new outfit. 
3efore leaving London, however, I gave 
the military authorities at the Intelli 
rae Department an account of my es- 
cape from Germany as well as a short 
sketch of my life in order that they might 
use this in their consideration of my ap- 
plication. I told the Secretary at the In- 
telligence Department that I intended 
going to Holland. However, this did not 
seem to impress him in any way. 

On February 28, I arrived in Rotter- 
dam, and immediately telegraphed to Ber- 
lin and also wrote the people who were 
looking after my house. I spent six weeks 
altogether in Holland and in this time I 
was able to get a trunk with enough 


once 
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clothes, etc., to 
last me for some 
time. 

During my 
stay in Holland 
I visited the camp at Grén- 
ingen where there are 1,500 
British soldiers of the militia 
interned. They seemed very 
pleased with their treatment 
under the Dutch authorities, 
although the confinement was, 
of course, very monotonous. 
The prisoners were allowed, 
on the invitation of friends in 
town, to leave the camp at 
certain hours without any 
trouble. I visited the German 
border on several occasions 
and at several different spots 
in Holland. The general im- 
pression, which I received 
from the Dutch, was that the 
Germans on the other side of 
the line were suffering from 
lack of bread. In fact at one 
place which I visited near 
Oldenzaal, the Dutch told me 
that German boys were sent 
over to try and buy bread as 
they had been weeks without 
any flour in the house. 

In the hotel where I was 
staying in Rotterdam there 
were Germans and English, 
as well as Americans, Italians 
and Greeks. The Americans 
used to amuse themselves by 
circulating stories amongst 
the Germans to the effect that 
I was a British spy. The fact 


that letters were coming 
through to me from Berlin 
under several different names corrobo- 


rated more 
were very 


or less this assertion, and they 
wary of me. To add to their 
dismay I assumed a certain mysterious- 
ness about my conduct when speaking to 
them. This was a source of great amuse- 
ment for the Americans and English who 
were very friendly, and the more sus- 
picious about me the Germans grew the 
more stories they would invent to prove 
that 1 was employed by the British to 
spy out the movements of the Germans in 
Holland. 

One German in particular that I knew 
of went as far as to try to hold up my 
letters arriving at the hotel. However, 
nothing serious resulted from our joke, 
and I left Rotterdam on the evening of 
the 17th of April, arriving at a certain 
naval port on the 17th at 3.40 p.m. 
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HIS particular port is closed to all 

freighters. On the ship on which I 
crossed we had two young fellows who had 
escaped from an internment camp. They 
were engaged as oilers in the machine 
room. However, during the voyage they 
threw off their disguise and came up to the 
saloon deck. There was also a woman 
who had escaped from Belgium with many 
thrilling experiences to relate. 

When the boat docked several detec- 
tives and military officials came on board. 
The two soldiers were able fo identify 
themselves, and also the lady who had 
escaped from Belgium. I had my pass- 
port and one or two other papers to prove 
my identity. The detectives took my pass- 
port aside, examined it and also went 
through a list of names in a book which 
they had, after which they requested me 
to step aside into a private cabin. Here 
they asked me to kindly undress. I 
thought nothing of this as it was no longer 
unusual to hear of people being searched 
to the skin. 

Each garment was carefully felt as I 
took it off. They even asked me to take 
off my boots and remove a pair of thin 
soles to see that nothing was concealed 
there. Then they commenced going 
through my clothes and every single piece 
of personal belongings. They searched 
the coats and trousers, feeling every seam 
so that no papers could possibly escape 
them. 

At intervals they would stop a moment 
to apologize for the necessity that com- 
pelled their search. When I had taken 
everything out of my trunk they com- 
menced searching the sides and the bot- 
tom to see that there was no false leaves. 
They felt the sides and even went so far 
as to open up a slit in the canvas. I had 
many letters from the housekeeper of my 
flat with whom I had been in communica- 
tion arranging my household affairs in 
Berlin. These they went through care- 
fully. They got a man who understood 
German to read them over. All my Eng- 
lish letters were read. Finally they were 
satisfied. I asked the detectives who had 
been charged with this affair if they would 
now let me proceed to London, but they 
firmly and politely informed me that they 
would have to wait for instructions from 
London. They had orders, it seemed, 
from the Intelligence Department to de- 
tain me should I ever land in England. 
On my arrival they had promptly tele- 
graphed up to the War Office announcing 
the fact. 


A FTER kicking my heels around on 
4 the steamer for about an hour it 
began to dawn on me that the War Office 
would probably take their time about 
answering, and that I was not likely to 
get away before the next day. Although 
the detective now charged with my care 
was satisfied that there was nothing sus- 
picious in my case, he, nevertheless, never 
let me out of his sight until he was finally 
relieved of all responsibility. About four 
o’clock in the afternoon I suggested that 
we get the trunks off the boat and de- 
posit them some place in the station which 
was on the other side of the pier. This 


we did and on my invitation he accepted 
a cup of tea. 
After tea I asked him how long he 
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thought it would be before they would 
get word from London. He said he ex- 
pected to have a wire any moment, but I 
would have to remain there a prisoner 
with him until word came. 

About five o’clock he received a tele- 
gram to the effect that I would have to be 
detained there until 12 o’clock the next 
day when the War Office would send some- 
body down to accompany me to London. 
The prospect of spending a_ night in 
prison didn’t appeal to me very strongly 
and I, therefore, decided to telephone up 
to London to the head of the Intelligence 
Department, to whom I had a personal 
letter from my brother-in-law. 

I called up this official at the War Of- 
fice and explained the situation to him. 
He was very courteous and told me that 
he would do what he could. All the time 
I was talking, the detective was right 
there at my elbow listening to the con- 
versation. 

We spent another half hour in the sta- 
tion, after which time a telegram came 
in saying that I was to be handed over to 
the Military Authorities of the port, and 
that they would take the matter in hand. 
I would like to say here that the detectives 
were very polite; quite the opposite to the 
way one would have been treated in Ger- 
many. Their whole attitude was one of 
courtesy and consideration. They were 
doing their duty with the thoroughness 
which now characterizes Old Country 
methods. 


BOUT half past five we decided to go 
44 to military headquarters in accord- 
ance with the telegram received. The 
detective gave instruction that if any tele- 
gram came in from London in the mean- 
time he should be notified. 
He then went home, leav- 
ing another detective in 
charge of me. 

We arrived at the 
Headquarters about six 
o’clock. It was a small 
building with an entrance 
from the street. We were 
ushered into a small ante- 
room called the orderly 
room where there were 
two non-commissioned of- 
ficers in charge. I sat 
down beside the fire in 
the corner while the de- 
tective went to confer 
with the officer in charge. 
After waiting about 
three-cuarters of an hour. 
the detective returned 
ard said I would have to 
wait for some time long- 
er. He offered me a 
cigarette which I accept- 
ed, and sat down again to 
await with curiosity ting 
ing mv patience for what 
would happen next. 

Abovt ten minutes 
later the detective was 
called out again, and in 
half an time I 
heard somebody open the 
front door. I heard many 
footsteps coming down 
the narrow carpetless in “LL 
corridor. A sentry with = grand opera at 


hour’s 
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hengrin,” 


fixed bayonet entered the room in military 


fashion, saluted and said: “Follow 
Sir.” 

I arose, looked down the corridor, and 
there were five other sentries with fixed 
bayonets; and all with mighty serious 
faces, too. I walked down the corridor 
and just before getting to the last sentry 
he stepped in front and opened the front 
door and marched out into the dark night. 

One sentry ahead and five behind, we 
marched. I asked the sentry where we 
were going and to kindly guide me as I 
did not know what was happening next. 
Thereupon two of the sentries took me by 
the arm, right and left. I could feel their 
hands trembling with excitement. They 
imagined they had a prize, a genuine Ger- 
man spy. 

When we got out into the road they 
formed fours, two behind, two on each 
side and two in front of me, and thus we 
marched in the middle of the road through 
the village streets in the pitch dark night. 
It was fortunate, for otherwise we might 
have had a large crowd which would have 
rendered my position very unpleasant. I 
said to myself: 

“Fortunately I am on British soil, so 
of course they will give me a decent trial 
in case they still suspect me of being a 
spy.” Still, the situation was getting 
rather tense. 


me, 


W E marched through the village, past 

shops and houses all darkened, un- 
til we reached the outskirts. I expected 
every minute to see large barracks loom 
up in the darkness, but instead we were 
approaching open country with fields and 
hedges skirting the road and I began to 
wonder where they were taking me. We 
left the last house in the 
village behind and com- 
menced to march up a 
hill. After ten minutes’ 
walk we turned into a 
small lane fenced by a 
hedge. At this point I be- 


gan to get rather nerv- 
ous. How was I to know 
that some serious mis 


take had not been made? 
Perhaps they would take 
me out into the country 


and shoot me? There was 


one comforting thought, 
however. It was _ pitch 
dark and I knew they 


could not shoot me _ be 
fore daylight. And in the 


meantime I would have 


an opportunity of ex 

‘ plaining matters and 
proving my innocence. 

We marched up this 

small incline, and at the 

top came to a stone re 

} doubt. I knew now that 


they were taking me to a 
fortress. As we crossed 
the draw-bridge, we were 
challenged by a 
passing or 

the stone walls, 
a vaulted 
commenced 


sentry 
through 
entered 
doorway 

descending 
the stone staircase in the 
interior of the fortress. 


and 


and 


} 
orlin The stairs were lighted 
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electric lamps. The footsteps of the continued the search. After finding noth- missioned officer. : The officer announced 
the stones echoed unpleasantly ing he asked me if there was anything 1 _ in brisk military fashion that he had just 
: to the depths "wanted. saving that I could have anything received word from headquarters that | 
My situation was becoming more and to eat and drink—excepting Tig cor. Itold was to be released. He read me orders 
e alarming him that I would like to have some milk that I was to proceed at once to London. 
Howeve en I thought the matter and perhaps some bread and butter and 
refully over and impressed my mind cheese. Thereupon, they left the vault A Son? seven o’clock in the morning 
th the fact that I was on British soil and I heard the jingling of the keys as 44 I left, went to the station, got my 
reased. Wedescended the officer locked the gate. Here I was a luggage out and left for London. That 
terior of the fortress un- prisoner, sitting in a vault on a few board 1fternoon about three o’clock I was sit 
came to the guard room about sixty with a mattress. ting in the drawing room of my hote 
feet der the ground. The guard form- Fortuna the e1 talking to some men relating the experi 
two lines at the end of which was ing pa i nee 1ad had. when a stranger was an 
with as n grating. A sign ove! tatior Ww ounced to see me. He proved to be fron 
) grestive Afterw . Inasti Scotland Yard. 
l ime they if I wanted Well, I went to Scotland Yard. There 
J I my abode for th nything else After about half an h I found the Baspone of the police, two o 
ght?” I said. “Do you wart me to get the officer again entered, saying he would three military people, ete., with a steno 
re Si have to take my boot laces away; also an} errapher re ady to investigate my matte: 
Ye 5 is the re} money I had. I took my boot laces out ivain. I was asked to tell my story fron 
and asked him what money he wanted. tart to finish: which I did—again. 
[ {ARCHED into a pitch dark vaulted “You see,” I said after a pause, and This investigation lasted about an hou 
amt followed by guards with a miling at him, “I have some Germa and a half or two hours, after which time 
4 " ruards were the lismissed = the Captain who had conducted the in 
a4 non-comn or ‘fficer and 1 electric shoc vestigation. smiled and said: “Well, I an 
ruard with fixed Ayvone emained moment he was perplexed and very sorry that this should have happened 
I told me they would have to search ataloss to know what toreply. Howev that this mistake should have been made.’ 
and I replied, opening my coat: “Go I handed over my German money, a foun- The authorities were finally satisfied. 
ihead,”’ tain pen, a few English bills, my per knife This is iust a little incident to show that 
By this time all sense of nervousnes keys and boot laces. The laces they took the English have thoroughly wakened uy 
ad ai appear d, and I began to appreci to prevent my committing suicide ; the to the German spy peril. 
ite the value of the thoroughness of the money, I suppose, so that I could not bribe Ten davs after I was summoned t: 


tem which guards the safety of old any of the guards; the knife so that ! 
England. If handled such cases as could not an my se. is 
ft ine iy wae a red porte acs aaa a On April 22nd I was attached = * 
genuine Germar spy have of carrying out BOUT half past ten o’clock at night battalion, stationed at Shorncliffe Camp, 
his work? £\ the door was opened with the clink- and commenced my military duties as ar 

The non-commissioned officer command ing of keys and the banging of heels. In _ officer with the Canadian Expeditionary 
d “hands up!” I lifted my hands and he walked the officer, guard and a non-com- e 


headquarters and given my commission. 
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TH EK, STORM By Lilhian B. Whiting 




















4) {1 sudden murmur of the pines, The trees be gin to writhe and moan 

: 1 gust—then all is still; Asif by sudden fury blown, 
The nesting birds forget to sing, In vain they breast the biting gale; 

| The swallows pause on lifted wing, Theu crouch beneath its beating flail, 
Uncertain of their flight; As PViso ne rs neath the lash. 
, , , . "1 _ ; * 
But harsh, the shrill, discordant cry The muffled roar, the zig-zag flash, 
’ 
Otn ght-hawk beating gainst the sky, The blinding pour, the for "est ¢ rash— 
As if in search of sheltered spot, Fierce, fighting forces of the air. 
He scolds aloud to find it not: With those of earth, their stre nagth compare ; 
Then passes out of sight. In fiery battles’ ela 
T'} C faint far wi ispers of the hre Cz The icy ha Istone S. round and awh ite . bay 
fre born an ong the rippling Ne aves, Lie half-revealed hy lifting liaght: 3 
. / ‘ Obs Se) 

And myriad spirits of the wind In sudden fear they frightened fall; 3) 
Now onward rush, now lag.behind, In huddled heaps, lie swooning all, o 
In an le a? ry fligi Sy i] pon th neadou jrass, ° 
. “ae > ; : | 
The darke) ing curtains of the day The clouds above, less proud, less | iah, | 
Ob: ( ure the sun's desce nding ray; In musterina Sqit drons cross the sky: lol 
And, wild and white across the black, A moment mor ind heaven’s blue ike} 





The widening death-cloud cleaves its track, "Mid breaking clouds is pee ping through, 
Evuttant in its might. As silently they pa 
The struggle o’er, the forces yf le ld, 
Content to vanish from the field. 

The darkened vistas of the height 

Give place to hazy, amber light, 

Crossed by the crescent bow. 

The sun in splendor smiles again: 

The birds come twittering from the glen, 
While brooding silence o’er the land, 

By hovering wings of twilight fanned, 

DG Droops peacefully and slow. 
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By H. F. GADSBY 


Who, How and Why: 





Illustrated by LOT SKUCE 
\ ee © ions | E r . ‘| 
A Financial Experiment eon | 
OPERATE 
, _ , THE WORD ; 
NOME four years ago, a tall young of roses for Tom White—or : / 

man uncoiled his six-feet-two of rather it was a bed of roses 4 

vigorous length, stood on his feet, with all the thorns on the job. ines _} 


straightened himself out like a concer- 
tina at full stretch, brushed back the 
lock of hair which vexed his forehead and 
proceeded to deliver his first budget 
speech to the world at large and the 
Parliament of Canada in particular. 

There was a buzz of curiosity in the 
Green Chamber for this was the Hon. 
W. T. White—familiarly known as Tom 
the new Minister of Finance in the 
Borden Government and a most interest- 
ing experiment. An experiment because 
he was the first Minister of Finance in 
twenty years who had been trained as a 
financier. His two immediate predeces- 
sors had been a newspaper man with an 
education in politics and a college pro- 
fessor with a hobby for cold water which 
had not been allowed to interfere with 
the income of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment. Before that, Canada may have 
had graduated financiers as Finance 
Minister but thirty years is far enough 
to go back and also far enough to justify 
the statement that Tom White was an 
experiment. As such he was looked for- 
ward to with great expectancy. 

What the House of Commons had heard 
was that up to the summer of 1911 he had 
been a hard-working financier with no 
pronounced taste for public life, the gen- 
eral manager of a trust company that 
had begun with hope and his organizing 
ability as its chief assets and which had, 
when he stepped out at the call of duty, 
twenty million dollars under administra- 
tion. Obviously, he had made a success 
of business which was in itself a startling 
departure for Finance Ministers. Would 
he make good as a statesman? 


E was, moreover, an experiment in 

human nature; and curiosity was 
not the only emotion he aroused in the 
breasts of his friends and associates. 
Jealousy is likewise a master passion. 
The jealousy of older men who have been 
passed over, the jealousy of statesmen 
who held jobs previous to 1896, the 
jealousy of all the possible and potential 
Finance Ministers that fifteen years in 
Opposition can engender. And, believe 
me, there is nothing like a long term in 
Opposition to develop Finance Ministers. 
Fifteen years in supply and the other 
fellows doing all the supplying! If a man 
can’t add two and two and make five after 
a penance like that he has no talent for 
arithmetic. When the new Finance Mini- 
ster delivered his first budget speech there 
were at least a dozen of these human cash 
registers looking on and hoping he would 
choke. Not one of them thought anything 
else than that Tom White was an inter- 
loper who had put all the traditions of 
faithful party service on the blink. I 
mention no names but I look straight at 
them. I see them now, their eyes blazing, 
their hair bristling, their ears wagging as 
Tom unrolled his figures. It was no bed 


W HAT made Premier 
3orden’s new Finance 
Minister still more of an ex- 
periment, was the fact that 
he was imported—yes, im- 
ported—from the other side— 
that is to say, the other side 
of politics—not the other side 
of the 49th parallel, for Tom 
White was one of the eighteen 
who bolted at the suggestion 
of truck or trade with the 
Yankees. Party stalwarts 
both to right and left of the 
Speaker were naturally 
wrought up over Premier 
Borden’s plan of laying hand- 
some to best, no matter to 
whom it belonged. My own 
opinion is that those to the 








right of the speaker were 
more wrought up than those ws 
to the left because Tom was to! 


more of a surprise, to them. 
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. oug his ¢¢ is to wecome octo \ 
He was an_ overwhelming _ See. ee ony ee me 8 Cotter © 
p . i . thwarted, perhaps knows more ibout medicine and 
piece of luck, like twins, and surgery than any other layman in Canada. What's mot 
they hadn’t quite got used to he has applicd his knowledge with considerable suce 
him. 


They, the liberals, believed it all right. 
They took a sort of chastened comfort in 
the reflection that when Premier Borden 
wanted brains, he knew where to go for 
them. He was their Tom—or had been- 
and they were anxious to see him get 
along and be a credit to his old party. 
They did not hate him—bless you no- 
but they were keen to see whether the 
Conservative party could swallow Tom 
without hurting him. 


ET me say right here that all the 

questions I have raised in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs have been answered in 
the affirmative and that the Hon. W. T. 
White is now an accomplished and highly 
desirable fact in the affections of his 
adopted party. But the day he delivered 
that first budget speech he had his way to 
make. Seasoned legislators ask two things 
of a budget speech. Will it show form? 
Will it display knowledge? It did. My 
information is that that budget speech 
was rewritten fifteen times with a view to 
condensation, the unique adjective and 
general polish. And you may take it from 
me that the Hon. W. T. White is some 
condenser and polisher, having worked 
for several years as a reporter in the 
Toronto Telegram where they think noth- 
ing of boiling down three columns, say of 
Sam Hughes to a bare “stick”; and plenty 
of knobs on the stick at that. 

Of course that budget speech showed 
form. How could it fail to show form af- 
ter fifteen fittings? It showed all kinds 
of form, Demosthenes, Cicero, David Web- 
ster and Tom White—-for the Finance 
Minister is a close student of the great 
orators of all ages. But mostly the form 


was Tom White—Tom White garnished 
with allusions to the Iliad of which he is 
presumably fond and to other dead poets 
with whom an honor graduate of the Uni 
versity of Toronto may be expected to bh: 
familiar. These quotations from the 
classics are not always taken in good part 
by the back benchers who accuse him of 
showing off, but people with a college 
education understand that the Financ 
Minister is simply inviting his soul. From 
his great treasury he distributes a little 
casts his pearls as it were before persons 
who do not appreciate them 


i SVALLE, of course, Tom White’s 
~ first budget speech and all his other 
budget speeches, display knowledge. I 
dwell on his budget speeches because they 
reveal characteristics which make the 
critie’s task easier. They are all good 
budget speeches—lucid, wel! knit, 1 
reasoned, aptly phrased, properly adorned 
and not too long for a Finance Minister 
brevity being a form of wit which is cor 
siderably modified in Parliament by th« 
necessity of presenting comparative stat 


closely 


istics. As time goes by, Tom White’s 
budget speeches develop more skill ir 


dealing with the human equation in poli 
tics but their style does not change. That 
style was pretty well fixed before he came 
to Parliament—commor with a 
spice of literature but no straining, no 
stuffed metaphors, everything ir 
taste. It isn’t Tom White’s fault if the 
low-brows and rough-necks object to hi 
spicery as high falutin’. Parliament 
would be the better for a great deal mors 
of it. 
There 


sense 


rood 


may be other statesmen in the 








ov 


House of Commons who have knowledge, 
but certainly none with a greater variety 
or more willing to spread it than Tom 
White. As an honor graduate of Toronto 
University he has all that institution can 
furnish; as a gold medallist of Osgoode 
Hall he knows perhaps more than most 
corporation lawyers; as a newspaper man 
he enjoys an education in human nature 
which left him with his eyes open; and as 
a keen student of men and events he never 
stops learning. Why, then, shouldn’t his 
budget sneeches display knowledge? 

Knowledge is the Finance Minister’s 
long suit. All his life he has been an 
omnivorous reader. I use the word “‘omni- 
vorous” advisedly, certain other states- 
men I know being carnivorous readers, 
that is to say, much addicted to French 
novels of the fleshy school. But Tom 
White is not that kind of reader. He 
reads everything that is respectable or 
useful, not exciuding the daily news- 
papers. If French novels get in his way 
he just takes them in his stride as an 
omniverous reader but mostly he reads 
with a view to knowledge or subsequent 
erviceability, as orators and statesmen 
must. Likewise the poets are perused, 
half as pleasure, half as tags to point 
morals and adorn tales. Perhaps Tom 
White feels mean at using the poets so 
but ever since responsible government 
was invented statesmen have been doing 
that very thing—catching fireflies to light 
their speeches with. 


HAVE it from his friends that, when 

Tom White went to the University, he 
spent his off time at the medical school 
learning all about the human body. He 
was particularly keen on dissections and 
surgical operations. This gave him a 
habit of analysis which has helped him in 
other walks of life. Although his early 
wish to become a doctor was 
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It is these divagations into political 
economy, belles lettres, constitutional his- 
tory, Greek poetry, old china and things 
like that which cause the brass-tack fel- 
lows to call him a doctrinaire. If he is, 
then he is a doctrinaire with a business 
training and let Parliament pray for more 
like him. His fancy lends a graceful touch 
to its prosy deliberations. 


HAVE dwelt on Finance Minister 

White’s great natural and acquired re- 
sources of knowledge because I think he is 
rather proud of his learning. At least he 
is not ashamed of it. He is a self-made 
man and his knowledge is an integral part 
of his architecture. When a man makes 
himself he has a right to regard the fin- 
‘shed product with satisfaction, particu- 
larly when he knows that the materials 
are first class. Moreover, knowledge was 
no primrose path for Finance Minister 
White—he worked his passage. As a good 
son and brother, with a big family on his 
young shoulders, knowledge had to be 
pursued by fits and starts. He took know- 
ledge as he could get it with many halt- 
ings and interruptions. 

Knowledge cost him a great deal of 
trouble and he values it highly on that 
account. For instance, it sent him back 
to school after ten years in that greatest 
of communities, the cold hard world. Dur- 
ing that ten years Tom White had led the 
fascinating life of a reporter on the 
Toronto Telegram and had seen men not 
as trees walking. He had watched the 
human comedy unfold and had written 
about it from the police court upwards. 
He was filled with the desire to be an 
author but was discouraged from this 
on the ground that newspaper readers 
suspect any literature outside the ad- 
vertising columns. Perhaps he was too 
easily discouraged. At all events his 


sense of values told him not to linger on 
the Telegram would he become a noted 
author, so he threw up his job and took 
another in the Assessment Department of 
the City of Toronto where his sense of 
values got better scope. 

This sense of values to which, plus im- 
agination, Finance Minister White 
ascribes all his success, subsequently made 
him manager of a big trust and loan com- 
pany and after that Finance Minister of 
Canada, but betwixt and between these 
great employments it imposed on him, as 
I said before, a dreadful penance. It sent 
him back to college to finish his course 
which had been interrupted to help with 
his savings a friend who had helped him. 
Sometimes I think the higher education 
ean be bought almost too dearly. At 
least I wouldn’t care to go back to it as 
Tom White did after ten years in the open. 
It was only his sense of values that sus- 
tained him. He had decided to become a 
lawyer and he found it would be better 
value to spend three years on law and 
two in the University and come out with 
two degrees than to spend five years on 
law and come out with one degree. The 
world is fond of labels and Tom needed 
them in his business. Still, those two 
years in college seemed a long time. Up to 
that time he hadn’t noticed how the place 
had shrunk. It was the hardest thing he 
ever did in his life. 

Since he became Finance Minister, Tom 
White has had a busy time—perhaps the 
busiest time a Canadian Finance Minister 
ever had. The great war came and played 
hob with the gold reserve. Consequently 
it fell to his lot to be the Turgot or the 
Necker, if you will, of another Age of 
Paper. The experts say he has done fairly 
well at raising the wind in a world where 
whirlwinds have been sown. I am not 
quite clear as to the measures he took but 
1 understand that the first thing 





thwarted, he perhaps knows more ( 
about medicine and surgery tha 
any other layman in Canada. 
What’s more, he has applied his 
knowledge, with considerable suc- 
cess. It wasn’t a long time ago 
that he trepanned the Bank Act, 
a little while before that he dis 
covered that the Fielding tariff 
was sick, inflamed appendix o1 
something like that. At any rate 
he cut it out; and you can see the 
seven and a half per cent. scar to 
this day. Incidentally, Finance 
Minister White’s medical know 
ledge does a lot to hold his Oppo- 
sition in check. You don’t criticize 
too freely a man whe may look 
across the House and diagnose the 
sins of your father. 

Knowledge! He has a veritah|: 
passion for knowledge. He has 
been too honest all his life to ear 
leisure for thought and study i: 
jail but I have no doubt the dear 
est wish of his heart is to be ship- 
wrecked on a small island along 
with the Twentieth Century Dic 
tionary and the Encyclopaedia 





Britannica. With these to feed his he 
mind and perhaps the Auditor \ 
General’s report to fill up his Yi 
softer moments, Tom White would ‘ 
have a whale of a time. th 





other fellows doing all the supplying 

















| he did was to suspend the Bank 

Act, which is the next best thing 
to hanging it. At any rate the 
people have been tolerably happy 
ever since and Tom White is per- 
fectly satisfied. 

For what he did to the Bank 
Act and subsequently to the Fin- 
ance Act of 1914, he had some pre- 
cedents and hundreds of sugges- 
tions from the best brains of 
Canada. 

“What did you do?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said Mr. White, with a 
twinkle, “I looked ’em over and 
took my own way.” 


Vacant Seats of Learning 
No institution in Germany has 
=< been hit harder by the war than 


NX the universities. According to fig- 
ures supplied from an authorita- 


As tive source 84 per cent. of the stu- 





-.. a dents of the University of Kénigs- 
ae ‘et ber g have been drafted to the 
i —_37-——\\_—séfiont. Other universities have sup- 
if f? plied the following percentage: 
: PP oe Heidelberg, 60 per cent.; Munich, 
> > 66 per cent.; Berlin, 54 per cent.; 
— et | Frankfort, 11 per cent. German 
er nothing like a long term in opposition to 


Ministers. Fifteen vears in supply 


Bi. professors and students killed up 
to the end of May numbercd 1,911. 
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THE LAST ALLY 


By HUGH 5S. 
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CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT 


CHAPTER XXV.—Continued. 


S they neared the front of the 
A palace, there was a stir which in- 

dicated that something of import- 
ance was happening. As Fenton looked, 
the windows opening on to a balcony to 
the right of the main entrance were 
thrown back and two officers stepped out. 
The noise ceased almost instantly, and a 
silence settled down over the square. Fol- 
lowing the two officers came Peter, in uni- 
form and bareheaded. He stepped to the 
front of the balcony and, resting his hands 
on the top of the grotesquely ornamental 
iron railing, swept the crowded square 
and streets beyond with a proud eye. 

His appearance was the signal for an 
outbreak even more vociferous than be- 
fore. Peter had always been popular with 
the people of Ironia, more popular than 
the haughty, unbending Alexander. His 
advocacy of the allied cause had cemented 
the affection of the populace; and now his 
prompt action following his accession to 
the throne, raised him as a national hero 
even to the pinnacle of Alexander Sobie- 
sku of revered memory. 

The King raised his hand as a signal 
for silence, and again the noise died down 
to the uncertain rumble of a mob at rest. 
Fenton, wedged in firmly and unable to 
make any material progress either for- 
ward or back, had up to this point, kept 
his gaze fixed on the stately figure of the 
King. Now his glance wandered to a 
burly fellow just ahead of him, a peasant 
from his garb. The man attracted Fen- 
ton’s attention in some inexplicable way. 
And, as the Canadian watched, he per- 
ceived something which caused him to cry 
out in frantic tones of alarm. 

“Men of Ironia,” the King began, in 
clear tones that carried each word dis- 
tinctly to the farthest confines of the 
square. Then of a sudden came the sharp 
crack of a revolver shot; and Peter stag- 
gered back from the railing into the arms 
of the officers behind him. 

The peasant had levelled a _ revolver 
over the shoulder of the man in front of 
him. Fenton, perceiving the move, had 
torn a path through the press toward the 
assassin. His hands had closed almost on 
the peasant’s shoulder when the explosion 
broke the silence and a puff of smoke rose 
above the heads in front. 

“Too late! My God, to have him within 
my reach and not stop him,” groaned Fen- 
ton, stunned with the catastrophe that 
had occurred before his very eyes. He 
reeled blindly in the rush of the enraged 
mob, buffeted here and there. The gun- 
man had apparently been surrounded by 
accomplices and friends, for the ven- 
geance seeking mob were held back and 
hampered in their pursuit of the daring 
peasant. In the darkness and confusion 


. crowd to a side street, 


the assassin disappeared, swallowed 
up in the agitated sea of humanity. 
Two days later he was given up and 
summarily shot; but having no 
foreknowledge of the crowd, baulked 
of their prey, and frantic with 
anxiety for the wounded monarch, 
descended to depths of vengeful 
berserk fury that could vent itself 
only in indiscriminate conflict 
Friend fought friend, blows wer« 
struck with savage hate, and bloo! 
flowed freely. 

Fenton found himself 
propelled out of the 
now almost  bestial 


where comparative calm 
reigned. M. Dubois, 
guessing how near to 
the point of total col- 
lapse his companion 
was, hurried Fenton to 
the nearest grog shop 
and there procured a 
brimming 
beaker of 

strong liquor. 

After drinking 

the restorative, 

Fenton felt a 
measure of his 
strength r e- 

turn. 

“Another mo- 
ment and M. 

Fenton would 
have been un- 
der the feet of 
the mob,” said 
the French- 
man. “They 
are wild for 
blood back G 
there! Harken 
to their cries! 
If the King 
dies, not an 
Austrian will 
be left alive in 
this city by 
break of day.” 

“If he dies!” echoed Fenton, in an 
agony of remorse. “To think that I ar- 
rived just too late. If he dies I shall 
feel as guilty as the wretch who fired 
the shot!” 

“He cannot—he must not die!” cried 
Dubois. “Ironia needs the strong hand 
of her King now. God will not take him 
away when he has but placed his hand 
to the plow.” 
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Back in the palace two physicians were 
bending over the prostrate figure of the 
wounded King with significant silence. 
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“He still lives,” said one finally, “but 


And the other nodded with grim ac 


quiescence. 
CHAPTER XXVI 


The Death of the King 


T was noon when Fenton awoke the 

next day. He awoke to a sense of un- 
familiar surroundings. Above him was a 
ceiling of dingy, brownish hue. The walls 
he discovered on investigation, were simi 
lar to the ceiling and unadorned save for 
a few dusty old French prints. The bed 








on which he lay was hard and lumpy, the 
coverlet ancient and thin. There was a 
faint mustiness observable in the atmos- 
phere and through a half-closed door came 
the sound of a bow softly scraping the 
strings of a decrepit violin. Fenton sat 
bolt upright in bed and examined his sur- 
roundings with much surprise and, truth 
to tell, a little alarm. 

The fact that he was awake was thus 
communicated to the musician in the other 
room; for a shuffling step crossed the floor 
and the head of Monsieur Dubois was 
poked inquiringly through the door. 

“Now I understand,” said Fenton, put- 
ting one leg out of the bed, and groaning 
with the effort—for a full day in the sad- 
die will leave its effects on even an ex- 
perienced horseman. 

“Monsieur is surprised,” asked the old 
Frenchman, coming into the room with his 
violin in one hand—a rather crazy, pov- 
erty-stricken kind of violin—and the bow 
in the other. “It was this way. Monsieur 
Fenton was quite so fatigued that he fell 
sound asleep in the café and nothing could 
arouse him. Luckily my lodgings were 
close by and, with the help of a stout 
young fellow, who will return to-day for 
some compensation, which I had _ to 
promise, not having anything by me” 
this apologetically—“we managed to get 
monsieur here and to bed. I trust that 
monsieur is feeling much better?” 

Fenton was already out of bed and in 
the middle of his toilet. He dressed hur- 
riedly, albeit stiffly. 

“What news is there?” he asked grave- 
ly. “What of the King?” 

An expression of sadness came into the 
fine eyes of the old exile. 

“It is indeed the great catastrophe, 
monsieur,’ he said. “The King is dying 
I have just come from the palace where 
the official bulletins are published. He has 
not recovered consciousness. The physi- 
cians hold out no hope.” 


Fenton’s worst fears were realized. It 
was some minutes before he could recover 
sufficient composure to go on. 

“Has the assassin been caught 
asked. 
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he 


Monsieur Dubois shook his head. The 
nes of anger and determination showed 
around his eyes and mouth. He elevated 
one arm and shook the bow menacingly. 
“The arch assassin, he shall pay for this!” 
he exclaimed. “It is told everywhere on 
the streets that it was Miridoff who plan- 
ned the murder of the King—the strong 
King who was needed to lead Ironia to 
victory. Ironia has a heavy score to settle 
with Miridoff.” 

“Miridoff is dead,” said Fenton. 

“How do you know?” demanded the 
musician, eagerly. “There is nothing 
known of the Grand Duke’s whereabouts. 
Serajoz is full of the mystery.” 

“He is dead beyond all doubt,” declared 
the Canadian. “I killed him myself.” 

Then followed a brief recital of some 
of the principal events in the mountains 
which had led up to the capture of the 
hunting lodge, and the release of the Prin- 
cess. Monsieur Dubois listened with an 
almost ecstatic interest. At the conclusion 
of the narrative, he seized Fenton by both 
hands and poured out a volley of inco- 
herent praise. 
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“My young friend has had a most great 
honor,” he wound up by saying. “It has 
fallen to his lot to rescue the Queen of 
Ironia. What honors will be heaped upon 
him!” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Fen- 
ton, almost roughly. 

“If Peter dies the throne will pass to 
the Princess Olga,” explained the other. 
“She is the last of the line. Alexander is 
childless and the Princess is the only child 
of Peter. There is no one to dispute the 
throne with our beautiful Olga, who, it is 
said, is just as good as she is beautiful.” 

Fenton, who had suddenly sought a 
seat, did not say anything. So the 
musician rambled on: 

“And a great heritage she will come 
into, this Queen Olga.” The old French- 
man, fond as he was of the country from 
which he was an exile had a very real 
regard for the welfare of the little land 
where he had lived so long. ‘When 
the war is over,” his voice droned on, 
“Tronia will have added again the two 
provinces, Serania and Mulkovina. And 
I shall throw up my hat nearly as joy- 
fully for that as I shall for the returr 
into the victorious borders of La Bell: 
France of Alsace-Lorraine.” This last 
appeared to overcome him for a moment, 
and he paused before starting again. 
“Tronia will then have a population of 
ten million, M. Fenton. Think of that. 
She will become a power in Europe on a 
grade long looked forward to by her 
rulers. Then, the young Queen will have 
a great country to reign over.” 

Fenton raised his head, and clutched 
at a figurative straw. “But can a woma: 
occupy the throne of Ironia?” 

“But certainly. She will marry, of 
course. Indeed, even now they are say- 
ing on the street that a match will be 
made for our Queen with a Prince of 
Serbia. It would be a fine stroke.” The 
Frenchman mooned on while Fenton sat 
dumbfounded. This old man was calm'y 
and unwittingly puncturing the bubble= 
of happiness that had engrossed the 
Canadian’s attention since the romantic 
episode in the hills. “It would cement 
once again the Balkan confederacy. Some 
of the glory of the past and more of the 
glory which the past never knew—” 

“Supposing the Princess were already 
married, though?” said Fenton slowly 
and in a strained tone. 

“Eh?” The old Frenchman opened his 
eyes sharply. “A—what you call—mor- 
ganatic marriage?” 

“No,” said the other, impatiently. 
“Supposing that the Princess, not expect- 
ing to be Queen of Ironia, had married 
some one quietly—not expecting to be 
Queen,” he repeated, as if to urge to him- 
self and the old man every possible means 
of exit from this cul-de-sac that, for the 
irst time, he realized he had landed in. 
“What then?” 

“It would make no difference,” M. 
Dubois shook his head decidedly. “It 
would be set aside, my young friend. 
Nothing can be allowed to stand in the 
way of matters of state.” 

Fenton was silent for a moment. Then 
he stood up and straightened his shoul- 
ders. He felt as if he must be alone at 
once. “M. Dubois.” he said, “You have 
spoken to me about the one aim you 
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have—to get back to France. You have 
been very kind to me. Will you permit 
me to reciprocate ever so little and ad- 
vance the necessary means?” 

The old man shook his head and smiled, 
“They might not take me, back in La 
Belle France. I am an old man. But 
here, young and old, all will get a chance. 
I shall stay, Monsieur.” 

He too rose and squared his shoulders. 
His frame was a little bent, his hands 
trembled. but there was a look of profound 
determination and of profounder pride it 
his eyes as he shook back his tousled grey 
hair. “Maybe we shall meet at the front, 
M. Fenton,” he said. 

They did. It was two months after- 
ward and in a field hospital along the 
frontier. A shell had shattered the 
musician’s leg. He did not recognize 
Fenton, and babbled incoherently of 
France and freedom. 


* * + 


I EAVING the lodgings of M. Dubois 
+ Fenton hurried to the Palace. Var- 
den, he felt sure, would be there. 

The streets were strangely different 
from what he had known them when, 
barely a week before, he had arrived it 
Serajoz for the first time. The city 
seemed to be one gigantic military camp 
Troops passed and repassed. The rumble 
of artillery was a familiar sound, and 

little specific interest. The 
crowds were smaller already. Thousands 
of men had enlisted. They had been talk- 
ing about war for months. They were 
prepared. 

Fenton found Varden at the Palace, 
The latter was coming down the corridor 
which led from the personal suite of the 
King. Silently Varden gripped the hand 
of the Canadian, and for a moment did 
not speak. Then, “Peter is dead,” he said 
in a low tone. 


occasioned 


Fenton asked the question very quiet 
ly: “When?” 

“He died a few minutes ago,” returned 
the other. “Come.” 

Varden turned and led the way down 
the corridor through knots of officials, 
and through the ante-chamber where 
stood a few chosen friends and council- 
lors, conversing in low tones, to a small 
detached office. 

They sat down. 

“Don,” said Varden, “You've done won 
derful work. I’ve heard all about it. 
The Princess arrived this morning with 
Mile. Petrowa, and that strange fellow, 
Crane, you picked up en route. He’s a 
queer fish, but I like him. T haven’t had 
the chance to see the Princess. but the 
others are full of your exploits.” 

“The Princess will be Queen now?” 
Fenton tried to keep his voice calm, but 
his mind was in a turmoil. 

“Yes. I’m afraid this cooks vour 
goose, old chap,” said Varden easily, 
“she’s bound to have some princeling or 
other for a husband now. In fact. a 
match is already spoken of.” 

Fenton nodded. Varden’s remarks had 
convinced him on one score. Anna and 
Crane had said nothing about the cere- 
mony over the tongs. Fenton stood up, 
restraint and determination mingling in 
his bearing. “It’s quite impossible, I 
suppose, for me to see—Her Majesty”— 
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his voice trem- 
bled slightly, 
then grew quite 
firm again. 
“Perey, Ae 
said, “you can 
fix me up with a 
post in the 
army? I want 
to be right up at 
the front.” 
Varden nod- 
ded without any 
particular en- 
thusiasm. 
“Wish I could 
go too,” he said. 
“I'll get there, 
of course, as 
soon as the mat- 
ter of the 
Queen’s acces- 
sion is settled. 
Until then I feel 








it my duty to fr 
to stay here and i 
watch things. ii 
And that means a 
I'll miss the 4 
opening of the ' 


campaign.” 

“Ts there any 
doubt,” asked 
l‘enton slowly, 
“as to the acces- 
sion of Olga to 
the throne?” 

“No,” replied 
Varden. “But 
these are par- 
lous times, Don. 
Che new ruler is 
a woman, and 
there are some 
ambitious men 
at the head of 
the state at pres- 
ent. I have no 
doubt that 
Danilo Vanilis 
would not 
scruple to sweep 
her aside and 
seize the vacant 
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throne’ himself 

if it were not 

— He reached into the breast of his uniform ani drew out a document 
for the fact that table before him The men round the table gat ent But f the 
there are sever- was the King’s abdication! 


al others quite 

as ambitious and almost as powerful as 
himself who wouldn’t stand by. Dynas- 
ties are unstable things in the Balkans, 
Don. Still, I am counting on the mutual 
jealousy of the leaders to provide the 
means for Olga to step quietly into her 
rights.” 

Fenton straightened up. In the face 
f this hint of a possible plot against the 
woman he loved, all mental uncertainty 
anished. 

“Is there anything I can do?” he asked. 
“Nothing must stand between the Prin- 
cess and her rights. If money would be 
any inducement to quiet these trouble 
makers. I’m willing to contribute all that 
I have.” 

“Quite unnecessary, Mr. Quixote,” said 
Varden. “There is a powerful faction to 
watch the interests of our little Olga. 
Never fear, she shall be Queen of Ironia.” 





realized the duty 
that lay before 
him; although 
it was only af- 
ter a long strug- 
gle with the 
promptings of 
his love that he 
had bowed to 
the inevitable. 
Olga was now 
Queen of Ironia. 
A great and 
shining future 
was before her. 
An Empire lay 
within her 
grasp. What 
part could he, 
an alien and a 
commoner, ex- 
pect to play in 
that future? 
True, she had 
married him; 
but when mat- 
ters of state 
were hanging in 
the balance, a 
gypsy marriage 
over the tongs 
would be count- 
ed of little con- 
sequence. It 
could easily be 
be swept aside. 
In any case, who 
were there who 
knew of that ro- 
mance of the 
hills? Anna Pe- 
trowa and 
Crane shared 
the secret. with 
himself and 
Olga — no one 
else. 

He must go 
away. If it were 
deemed neces- 
sary to resort to 
the church for a 
propel! dissolu- 
ion of the bends, 
he would render 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
A Letter of Farewell 


* ENTON sat on a camp stool beneath 
the sloping sides of a canvas tent. 
Gusts of wind found their way inside, 
causing the candle that stood on a smal] 
table beside him to flicker uncertain- 
ly. Outside could be heard the ever 
tramp of a sentry and at intervals th 
thud of horses’ hoofs. From a distance 
came the steady rumble that told of trans 
port wagons on the move. Fenton wor: 
the uniform of a cavalry officer. 

Two days had passed since the death 
of King Peter, interminable days of tor 
ture and mental travail to the young 
Canadian. From the moment that Va 
den had spoken the fateful words, “Pete 
is dead,” Fenton had in a vague way 


every assistance 
Saar that that mane in his power. 

But this _per- 

haps would not 
be necessary—for he was going to the 
front, a soldier of Her Serene Majesty, 
Queen Olga. That there was no other 
course open to him was quite clear. His 
presence would distress her, render the 
part she had to play more difficult for her. 
To save her the painful task of breaking 
off the relationship between them, he 
must go, 


The two days had been busy one vhich 
was fortunate, for his mind had beer 
kept occupied. He had been given a post 
in a cavalry brigade. With an almost 
savage absorption he had plunged into 


the stern duty of fitting himself for the 
work at the front and the multitudinous 
duties that fell to his lot. With grim but 
keen anticipation he had practised with 
the finely balanced sabre and the brace 
of revolvers that constituted his imple- 
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66 OOEE—Cooee-ee” the long-drawn 
note rang back to them from a 
thousand attenuated aspiring 

trees. 

“Cooee-ee-ee-ee.” It sank and fainted 
across the lake. Silence—silence, su- 
preme, contemptuous— took up its watch 
once more. No faintest rustle of interest 
shook the tall, slim trees of that primeval 
forest: no ripple stirred the mile-wide 
stretch of water. Only, everywhere 
silence. 

It was broken at last by the voice that 
had called be- 
fore. 

“T can’t un- 
derstand _ it, 
Sherris. I 
know there 
was a cleat 
ing and shan 
ty just here 
and how the 
deuce we've 
missed it 
beats me.” 
The man 
spoke with 
irritation and 
bewilder 
ment. His 
uniform 
showed signs 
of dust and 
heat and he 
had evident- 
ly been on the 
trail for some 
days. His 
companion al- 
so in the uni- 
form of the 
North - West 
Mounted 
Police, smiled 
as he replied: 

“Well, it must be here somewhere; the 
beastly place can’t sink into the g: ound, 
or this marshy lake for that matter. You 
should get a bit thinner Watson, and then 
a day or so in the saddle would come 
easier.” Then raising his own deep voice; 
“coo-ee-ee-ee.”” 

They waited in silence again, and 
again, “It’s d—n rummy,” said Watson. 

“It would be rummy if you had not a 
memvry like a sieve, old chap,” Sherris 
called back as he let his horse pick its own 
way round the marshy edge of a little 
promentory. “Here is your blessed shack, 
round here. But it must be deserted.” 

Before him lay a little clearing; a 
mouthful, as it were, bitten of the solid 
mass of trees and tangled undergrowt.. 
Close huddled to the strip of sandy shore 
a tiny shack displayed its crude unfinished 
lines. 

Again no sign of life, no sound. 

“Gone a bit further up country, I 
guess,” said Watson, wiping his hot face 
as he rode. “I told Rutherford that was 
about the case but he is so d—n fidgetty. 
Would have it some one ought to come up 
and poke about. Old Tudeau hasn’t been 
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ate down for his supplies for 
some time now. Taciturn sort 
of a brute when he did come. 

Bit of a dandy—shaved as 
clean as a girl. You never 
saw him?” 

“He hasn’t been down in my time. I’ve 
only been down at the station three 
months, you know.” 

“Well, you haven’t missed much. Some- 
thing shady about Tudeau, is the general 
opinion.” Watson dropped his voice in- 
stinctively as they neared the shanty. 
Dropped his eyes too and found that his 
horse was stepping along a narrow path- 
way of white shells, glistening and shim- 
mering in the sun. Saw also, a rudely 
made sundial with wild creepers clinging 
up it and a trio of tamed wood pigeons 
preening themselves in the sun. 

“Now what do you make of that?” he 
asked in astonishment. “The  pretty- 
pretties of life are not usually found in 
backwoods clearings.” 

“A woman,” Sherris answered laconi- 
cally. 

A FTER dismounting, with a hand on 
4 his revolver, for it is as well to be 
prepared in unknown places, Watson 
rapped sharply on the heavily-fashioned 
door. Receiving no answer—indeed he 
had expected none—he pushed the door 
and it opened readily to his touch. To- 
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gether the two men stepped into the gloom 
of the little building. 

After the brilliance of the sunlight, 
they found it impossible to see at first, for 
the one small window of the room was 
thickly curtained. As their eyes grew 
more accustomed to the dimness, they saw 
that the room was amply furnished and 
comfortable. Although the furniture, as 
was to be expected, was home-made and 
heavy, dainty cushions and draperies 
added refinement and ease to the room. 
Several old books lay about; on a sofa 
near the window, a woman’s work box and 
a tangled bundle of darning wools; at one 
end of the room a small stove, a dresser 
with crockery and other kitchen utensils. 

They had looked to find an old man; 
and these signs of femininity, so unex- 
pected, were a little disquieting. They 
felt like intruders. Sherris shouted 
“Hullo!” again before venturing into the 
room beyond. 

No answer came, and he diffidently 
pushed aside the thick curtain which hung 
across its doorway. No feeling of delicacy 
seemed to trouble Watson: he strode into 
the room and dragged back the blind from 
from the window, revealing a room as 
dainty and feminine as the other. Their 
eyes were immediately attracted to the 
bed which occupied one end of the room. 
Upon it, full length, lay the figure of an 
old man. It needed ::9 second glance to 
see that he was dead. 

Death, to the two men looking so sud- 
denly upon it, was no new apparition. 
They had seen death, aye and life too, in 
queer, unexpected places during their 
years of service. 


yi Seor a word Conrad Sherris 

removed his broad stetsen, and step- 
ped over to the bed. Watson followed 
him and looked on while he examined the 
old trapper for some cause of death. 

Suddenly Sherris started back: 

“Good Lord, it’s a woman!” 

“A woman? Don’t be a fool, man. I’ve 
known him for years.” 

“So you may have. It’s a woman for 
all that. It’s a woman as sure as——” 

“Well, of all the deuced queer tricks! 
Do you know that old fellow has come 
down to the station every six months, 
year in year out, for five or six years now. 
What a rum go! What did she die of? 
Starvation?” 

“I’m afraid my medical training does 
not take me very far, but I should say it 
was just old age combined with rough 
living and not sufficient food of the right 
kind.” 

“Nothing to be done but to bury her 
and search about for papers of some 
sort?” 

“No, I suppose not,” Sherris answered 
quietly, wondering how it was that Wat- 
son had failed to notice that some one had 
evidently been busy about the room since 
the mysterious woman’s death. Every- 
thing was in order and the woman’s arms, 
in her old trapper’s jacket, had been neat- 
ly folded upon her breast. She had died, 
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he guessed, sometime within the last two 
days. 

“I’m on for some grub, anyway,” said 
Watson, irritated as so many simple- 
minded people are at anything approach- 
ing the mysterious. As he spoke, he turn- 
ed into the next room and commenced to 
search diligently for any signs of food. 
Finding nothing he was obliged to go to 
his own knapsack for bread and a big 
jack rabbit he had shot that morning. He 
found a store of wood close to the stove 
and soon had the rabbit sizzling over a 
brisk fire. 

Meanwhile, Conrad Sherris, left alone 
with the dead woman, set himself to puz- 
zie out the mystery of it all. Who was 
she? Why had she lived alone as a man? 
Or, if she had not lived alone, where was 
the other person? Who had performed 
those last kindly offices? 


AVING found the supposed man for 
whom they searched, the two officers 
had not thought any further investigation 
necessary. But as Sherris stood wonder- 
ing, his eyes roamed about the little room 
and he saw a second curtained doorway at 
the farther end of the room from the bed. 
“Of course,” he muttered to himself, 
“there must be another room to make out 
the square of the building. This one is 
not so long as that back one.” And he 
stepped quietly across and raised the 
curtain. 

It was an exceedingly small room, hold- 
ing no more than a table, a chair and a 
bed. There was a general air of disorder. 
The bed had not been made for many 
days and across it sprawled a boy of 
about eighteen or twenty uncon- 
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years, 


Sherris leaned quickly over him and, 
after his experience in the room he had 
just left, he was not surprised to see, as 
he turned it upward, the face of a girl; 
a beautiful face, marble white and crown- 
ed with an abundance of short-cropped 
copper-colored hair. He felt at once that 
she still lived, but how long that feeble 
flickering would continue he dared not 
guess. Clad in men’s trou- | 
sers and a scarlet shirt, she 
might have been taken for a 


boy, but there was a soft- 
ness and grace about her 
slim young form’ which 


brought a flush to Conrad’s 
sun-burn as he gently raised 
her in his arms. 

Stepping softly, he car- 
ried her through the larger 
bedroom to the sitting-room 
sofa. 

“Here, Watson,” he spoke 
quietly, fearing to startle 
her slowly ebbing senses. “I 
have found another. Yes, it 
is a girl—and alive. Just 
put some of those cushions 
on here. That’s right—now 
the brandy.” 

In silence Watson did as 
he was told; he was an old 
campaigner and_ explana- 
tions could wait. ‘\ 

After forcing some bran- 
dy between her closed teeth, 
they rubbed her cold limbs 
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and were rewarded at last by a little 


cough. More brandy—easier to admin- 
ister this time—and in a few minutes, 


she opened puzzled brown eyes and stared 
at them in bewilderment. 

“Don’t be frightened,” Sherris said in 
his quiet, unemotional voice. “We have 
brought you Lie still don’t 
talk.” 

Watson was already out at his saddle 
hamper and returned with a tin of milk. 
The two men had ridden with sufficient 
stores for a week and but three days had 
elapsed as yet. In a minute more Sherris 
was able to feed her from a little cup of 
watery bread and milk. With each mouth- 
ful, her strength returned to her and it 
was evident that starvation alone had 
caused her pitiable condition. When he 
judged that she had had enough to begin 
with, he slipped away his supporting arm 
and she sank back among the cushions. 

“Now go to sleep,” he said and, in 
obedience, she closed her wondering eyes 
and was breathing evenly and 
deeply. 

“She will sleep for hours,” he said to 
his companion, “and we had better get 
busy before she wakes.” 

So they made a hurried meal and then 
carried the strange old woman out to her 


= 


last lonely resting place. 


food. and 


soon 


HE girl, who awoke some hours later, 
eagerly took the broth that Watson 
After eating in silence, 


had prepared. 
she asked in the soft broken English of 




















the habitant, who they were and why they 
had come. 

“We have come up the Mounted 
Police Station,” Sherris explained gently. 


from 


“We were ordered to come because old 
Tudeau has not come down for supplies 
and we feared he had met with some acci 
dent.” 

“Old Tudeau? Ah, Monsieur, that was 
my mother. She is dead. Did you not 
know?” She looked at them with wonder- 
ing misery in her dark eyes. 

“Yes. We know all about it, Miss,” said 


Watson, speaking loudly to hide the huski- 
ness in his voice. 

“So? You have buried her? I know. I 
have guessed. It is best perhaps. Pauvre 


petite mére. She was so—so—ill, is it 
not? I could not get food, only fish and 
fish until we could not swallow it. So? 
I did not then also die?” she asked in naive 
surprise. 

“Far from it,” answered Sherris. “You 


will be strong enough for the saddle by 
to-morrow. My name is Sherris. This is 
my friend Watson. Will you not tell us 
your name?” 

Angelique; so I am called. No, only 
Angelique. There was another name but 
so far back I cannot now remind it.” 

“Well, Angelique, I think you ought to 
go to bed now. My friend and I will stay 
here and to-morrow you can tell us all you 
know. Here, lean on my arm,” 
added as he saw her feeble attempt to rise. 

“So? I do not seem to be so strong yet;”’ 
a first sweet hint of smile. 

“ft tink, monsieur, 


el 
snerris 


she said with 


it is best that I 
~ stay here.” And 
i. she sank again on 
cf} to the cushioned 
— } seat. 

“All right, do, 
by all means. It 
is a fine night: 
we will roll our 
selves up outside. 
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Eh! Watson?” 

“Certainly. Best plan,” 
rising. “Good night, Miss. 
“Good night, Watson.” 
“Good night, Miss Angelique.” 
“Good night, Monsieur Sherrees.” 


said Watson, 


” 


-I* HE two men slept soundly under a 
| glistening canopy of stars. Save for 
the occasional whinnying of their horses, 
the night was very quiet. It is the home 
of silence, this grim, beautiful land of 
tragedy and privation, of fierce, cruel 
struggle and glorious victery. Here, 
comedy has no part to play, for life is no 
light thing to juggle with. A beautiful 
land, beyond the dreams of those who 
have not seen it, yet always—-far back 
kept out of sight behind the changing 
wonders of forest and lake—there is the 
haunting grimness of it all, the world-old, 
day-young, horrible, magnificent struggle 
between life and death. 

So it is that the conventionality of the 
old world is dropped as a cloak no longer 
needed. Here, men and women speak from 
their hearts and are known for what they 


are 

& BGR. waking with the first 
4. bright flood of sunlight, was soon 
moving about the little shack. There was 
a dainty precision about her movements 
which would have charmed at least one of 
her rescuers, had he been there to see. 
With no hint of embarrassment, she went 
to call them to their meagre fare. 

“Meester Meester Watson, I 
now have the food for you ready.” 

Her complete unconsciousness of hei 
extraordinary apparel showed that she 
had known no other, for some time, at any 
She held out a slim, brown hand to 


Sherrees, 


rate, 
eacn, 

“It is that [ am 
them; “for I have 
so quick. I have 


’ 
since.’ 


greedy,” she smiled at 
get my own breakfast 
eat it all up so long 


As Conrad greeted her, he was amazed 
to feel a sudden pounding in the region 
of his heart which he had never experi- 
enced before. Standing, as she did in the 
faded scarlet and brown of her queer 
clothes, in the doorway of the shanty, the 
sun just touched her hair turning its du!l, 
warm copper tints.to gold. In her cheeks 
there was the flush of returning strength 
and her eyes held his in dancing fire. 

Suddenly, madly, all the deep, primitive 
love of man for woman leapt to life in 
Conrad Sherris’s astounded senses. Mur- 
muring some blunt sentence, he stumbled 
rudely past her; then cursed himself for 
a blundering idiot as he saw her hesitancy 
and bewilderment. 

The meal was a silent one for Sherris 
wes in no mood for talking. Watson was 
intent on having a good breakfast and 
Angelique, after her rebuff, felt less sure 
of herself and was content with making 
the few necessary remarks. 

Watson decided that they should get 
away as soon as possible, taking any 
papers there might be with them. Their 
journey, of necessity, must be very slow 
for he would have to take the entire load 
of provisions on his own horse and 
Sherris would have to manage with the 
girl on his. The food would be very short 
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for three but they must shoot as much as 
possible as they went. 


FEW hours saw them well on their 
44% way. The trail was just wide enough 
for the two horses to go abreast and, as 
they went, Angelique told them her 
mother’s queer story. 

“Know you then, Sherrees and Wat- 
she said in her pretty way, “that it 
is six—eight year since my father died. 
He, a trapper was for long time but not 
always. He, long time before was 
Engleesh, but he lose much moneys. He 
not know what to do so he turn trapper. 
Always, he was so clever with all les 
animaux. Ma mére, he did marry before 
he lose his moneys, far away in Quebec. 
She was of France and she ver’ brave. 
She no care so she come to the backwoods 
with heem. Yes, so, they do live the wild, 
tres joli life until my father he get seeck, 
ver’, ver’ seeck. Then one night in the 
cold, he die. So, only me left to my 
mother. She not know, at first, what to 
do; then she tink she have learned much 
from my father: she be trapper the same 
too, yes. So she put away the clothes of a 
woman, they too much in her way. She 
ay to me, ‘Angelique, we will not go back 


son,” 


to the beautiful Quebec—we have nv 
moneys. We will be man and boy and so 
we will live by les animaux.’ She ver’ 


brave, yes. Is it not so? Ver’, ver’ brave, 
so long time now.” 

She finished quietly as she had begun 
and Sherris could find no voice to make 
answer. The story, which held so much 
of life and death, of pain and the brave 
conquering of pain, was, after all, such a 
simple story. 

So they rode, the two men awed into 
silence, until at last the girl broke the 
stillness: 


“Ma mere, it is not that you blame 
her?” 

“Heaven forbid!” breathed Conrad. 
“She was brave as you say—very, ver) 


brave,” 


“7 ONDERFULY muttered Wat- 
son, at a loss for more expressive 
wo! ds. 

There is little to say of those four days 
on the trail. The food, with very careful 
planning, was just sufficient, and on the 
last day Watson’s load was very, very 
light as they rede into the station square. 
To Conrad Sherris, they were times of 
haunting sweetness. All day he could fee! 
the intoxicating presence of Angelique as 
she rode behind him; the fire of her quick 
young life beating in even breaths so close 
to him. 

At night, he and Watson would build 
her a shelter, and Sherris asked no mors 
of the Gods than to feel, through the long 
camp-fire watches, that he was there to 
guard her. Those in England, who had 
laughed good naturedly at his love of ad 
venture, would have recognized in this 
his “Lancelot mood” as they were wont to 
call it. 

The sergeant in charge at the statior 
very wisely insisted that Angelique and 
her escort should sleep before any sort 
of business was touched upon. So it was 
that a refreshed, exhilarated girl, still 
sublimely indifferent about her costume, 


greeted the sombre gathering of officers 
the following morning. 

In her fresh, young beauty and dignity, 
no vaguest suggestion of impropriety en- 
tered the mind of even the most worldly 
of that small company. They were used 
to strange tales and the sight of a woman, 
however clad, stirred long untroubled 
corners of their hearts. 

“These are all the papers you have, 
Miss Angelique?” Sergeant Rutherford 
asked. 

“Oui, Monsieu! 
to ma mere.” 

There was a long silence as he looked 
out letter after letter: love letters most 
of them, signed simply “Connie.” 


Letters did never come 


\ NeeEaey=, with all her regained 
4 health and vigor and grace, sat ir 
the one comfortable chair of the room, 
lost in thought, apparently, but not un 
happy thought, for occasionally she broke 
into a little running, whistling tune; then 
would stop and smile her apology. And 
no one thought it odd that the tune should 
be the latest favorite at the station, 
brought some three months back, with a 
host of others, when Sherris was moved 
up country. 

When Rutherford spoke at last it was 
with the sharpness of a great surprise: 

“What a d—n funny thing!” he cried. 
Then, “I sincerely beg your parden, Miss 
Angelique, but I find that your father’s 
name was—Conrad Sherris!” 

A chorus of excited exclamation greeted 
this and, from the girl, a look of blank 
amazement. Then it all came to her: 

“Yes, but yes,” she said quickly. “It is 
so, perhaps, but to us he was just ‘Connie.’ 
So ma mére did call heem. And sometimes 
it was that she would call heem ‘Connie 
sherrees.’ But as the one word, is it not? 
But—but—Meester Sherrees here? How 
is it about heem? I do not understand.” 

“T am afraid I cannot help you further. 
There is nothing else, just a few old dates 
but they do not help much at present, a 
marriage certificate and so on.” 

Then Conrad spoke and his words elec 
trified the already bewildered company. 
3ursting with the great news and with no 
one to tell it to, they told it over and ove: 
again among themselves. And for years 
after, it was the never-failing topic of 
conversation at the station. 


A NGELIQUE, seeking a cool corner o1 
4% the verandah later in the day, came 
suddenly upon Sherris 
beat a retreat. 

“So, Meester Conrad,” she said with 
brown hands outstretched, “it is that we 
are cousins, is it not? Oh! it is so strange 
that my father and yours, they should be 
cousins. But yes, it is queer. And, all the 
long time my pauvre papa had no moneys. 
there it was all for heem waiting, was it 

ot? You did all the time have the 
moneys which to heem did mean so much 
Yes?” 

“It was not my fault. You see he dis 
appeared and I was the only one of the 
family left in 


before he could 


England. I am awfully 
sorry, awfully. You know that don’t 
you?” 

‘But yes, Cousin Conrad Sheerrees.” 


Continued on Page 73. 
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Lord Lovatt, the head 


istory of History: orthe Canadian Archives 


GREY stone link be B ; 
tween Canada past and \ 
Canada present stands 


on Sussex street, Ottawa, adjoining tl 
property of the Royal Mint, within 
stone’s throw of the new Customs House 
and the Printing Bureau, overlooking 
Nepean Point and the Parliamentary 
Library, and commanding a magnificent 
vista of the Ottawa River, 
as Chaudiere Falls. 

Call it a bridge if you prefer, a bridg: 
whose thousands of hooks, manuscripts, 
maps, charts, pictures and relies, spar 
the chasm worn by upward of three ce: 
turies. For the oldest document 
to pertain to Canada is there, and a docu 


even as fa 


KnoW?! 


ment which pertains to yesterday is there, 


thus tracing an* unbroken connection it 
writing from 1588 to 1915. One is a per- 
mit given to the nephew of Jacques 
Cartier to continue his Canadian explora 
tions. This faded document a replica of 
which is given here, states: 


d'Honore de Lueil, Gouverneur de Bretagu 
de la Jaunaye, et Jacques Nouel. Nevue 

de Jacques Cartier, de continuer les dec 

vertes en Canada 

The other is a letter written by Si 


John French to His Royal Highness the 


Duke of Connaught just recently, com- 


menting upon the splendid appearance 
and bearing of the Canadian contingent. 


HE building itself is modern, de 
signed by Mr. David Ewart, the the: 


Dominion Architect, begun in 1904 and 


MADGE 


completed two years later. But the his 
tory of the archives as an institution car 
claim a two-century existence. 

As one of the tablets decorating the 
entrance to the building shows, Gilles 
Hocquart, one of the last Intendants to 
xercise authority in New France, was 
the father of the Canadian archives. 
Krom the opening of his official career in 
1731, this chief civil magistrate seemed 
o take a great interest in the establish 
ment of an Archives Department, writ 
ing an appeal to the Paris Government 
and asking for a fire-proof building and 
an appropriation with which to cover the 
expenditure, in order that the minutes of 
the notorial the reports of the 
Superior Council, and the Prévosté might 
be safe-guarded against fire and loss.” 

At that time they were scattered about 
in the houses of various clerks. 

From 1731 down through the years of 
our history more or less systematic ef 
forts were made to preserve the nationa! 
records, the practical benefit to be 
‘ived showing up more prominently than 
the historical. The preservation of the 
records was one of the stipulations made 
in the terms on which Canada was ceded 
to the British Crown. They were men 
tioned in no less than three articles signed 
by General Amherst at the capitulatio: 
of Montreal. and there was a time whe: 
the French Government proposed to keep 


deeds, 


de- 
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documents in Pari for 
safety’s sake A 
humorous outcome of 
scheme resulted in the fact that the ve 
sel carrying the records was captured by 
the British, and these documents wers 
stored “for safety’s sake” in the Admi 
ralty Building in Dublin, Ireland (1758) 


tne 
somewhat 


this 


© find, however, the first really 


WwW: ’ 
tematic effort after the cession, t 





conserve the historical papers of Ca 
ada, to have been made by Lord Do 
chester in 1787. A catalogue of suct 
documents as were found in Montrea 


Quebec and Three Rivers was made, a1 
seven hundred copies distributed. Fancy 
what a work this was in Lord Dorchester’ 
day! The work of examining and clas 
fying these records occupied three yea: 


during which time several donations i 
money were made for the purpose of 
erecting a fire-proof building in which t 
keep them. But the mills of the depart 
mental gods grinding exceedingly WwW 
nothing more practical was done in the 


accomplishment of this worthy object 
1787 than was done in Hocquart’s day 
After some years in the 
M. de Bonne—Keeper of the 
the previous documents 
such pains under Lord Dorchester’s ad 
ministration, were removed to a 
what safer habitation, the vaults of the 
Palace of the Bishop of Quebec. After 
which all interest in the Canadian 
archives languish. 


possesslo! 
Records 


gathered witt 


ome 


seemed to 








































Then Louis 
Papineau, that 
patriot, 
while in France, 
two 


hery 
was granted 


indred pounds 


to aid him in en- 
quiring into the 
records of the 


eal ly French colo- 
ny. And, although 
he made a report, 


politics threw the 


embryonic — insti- 
tution into the de- 
partmental dust- 


bin. 

The birth of the 
Dominion gave 
the neglected rec- 


ords yet another 
chance. Three 
years after con- 


federation, in 
1870, the idea of 


Gilles Hocquart 
bore fruit. One 
may almost cal! 
e A on | t! ‘ 


such a Century 

Plant, if it be not 

infra dig., to jest 

over so serious a matter as the Archives. 
For a century—and more—had re- 
aquired in the bearing of that fruit. The 
Department of Archives was established 
at last under the Minister of Agriculture, 
Dr. Douglas Brymner was appointed 
Archivist; and he commenced the up- 
building of an institution which should 
be the pride of every Canadian citizen. 


N collections occupied his every mo- 
ment might throughout a 
period of thirty years. Stories intended 
to be humorous, but reminding one of the 
humor of Dickens which has generally a 
in it, are told of his up-hill work, 
to interest the Government, 
the people in Archives. No one seemed to 
realize the importance of Archives. He 
talked of little else, he thought of little 
else, he worked for nothing e but 
he had to travel a difficult and thorny 
path. His appropriations were small, his 
staff was small, and he had nothing like 
sufficient space for the documents he was 
enabled to secure. The 
Department of Archives 
was relegated to the bass 


been 


R. BRYMNER’S investigations and 


one say, 


tear 
his struggles 


Ise, 


ment of the Western Block 
and Dr. Brymner wa 
thankful indeed for that! 


During the first year afte 
his appointment, the Ar- 
chivist confined his atte: 
tion to records 
within the country. I 
following year his investi 
gations were extended to 
Canadian documents stored 
in various British 
This proved to be 
only a beginning for a ful! 
er search, including the 
more important sources 1: 
France and on the Conti: 
ent. 

Having made investiga 
tions and learning wher: 


aiready 


the 


re posi 


tories. 








valuable records were to be found, the 
Archivist set to work at the Herculean 
task of collecting them. By the 
i897 some 3,000 volumes of manuscript, 
and 9,000 books and pamphlets had been 
gathered, in spite of financial restrictions, 


year 


a small staff and insufficient storing 
space. 
Then fire broke out in the Western 


Block and people shook pessimistic heads, 


predicting a swift erasing of the Can- 


adian Archives from the Government 
slate. This fire occurred in the early part 
of the year 1897. 

With the efficient aid of the Fire De- 


partment and Colonel Jarvis, assistant 
Deputy to the Minister of Agriculture, 
the contents of the Archives were remove 
to the Langevin Block. And a side light 
is thrown on the story of the fire, by the 
present librarian, who had Dr. 
Brymner’s staff but a few months when 
it occurred. 

“The doctor had 
home owing to illness,” 


been on 


confined to his 
says, “and 


been 


she 








Dr. A. G. 


Doughty, Archivist, in his 


was very anxious 


about a calendar 
he had been pre- 
paring. On _ the 


morning after the 
fire, he sent for 
me, and asked 
whether I could 
possibly discover 
even a portion 
of his notes, or 
whether I thought 
they had been ce- 
stroyed. I knew 
in what order the 
books had lain in 
the Western 
Block, and I drew 
a logical conclu- 
sion as to the or- 
der in which they 
must have been 
removed. Working 
upon that hpo- 
thesis, I made my 
way through the 
volumes, very few 
of which were 
even damaged by 
smoke or water 
and located the 
whole of the calendar with very little 
trouble. A happier man than the Doctor, 


” 


you never saw. 


(VONSEQUENT upon the fire a far- 

4 reaching step was taken when later in 
the year 1897,a Departmental Commission 
of three was appointed to report on the 
state of preservation of publie records. 
Mr. J. Lorn McDougall, Mr. J. M. Court- 
ney and Sir Joseph Pope examined the 
records belonging to various departments 
and recommended the concentration of 
public documents bearing on the history 
of Canada prior to Confederation; they 
also recommended that all such (which 
had been confusedly scattered) should be 
placed in the custody of the Dominion 
Archivist. 

This excellent recommendation did not 
meet with enthusiastic support. Depart- 
ments and private individuals who held, 
and hold to-day, in some cases, the ‘mis- 
sing link’ in a series of important papers. 
were loth to relinquish them, and the 
work progressed with discouraging slow- 
But it progressed. 

Universal regret was ex- 
perienced in 1902 at the 
death of Dr. Brymner, who 
was, in the words of his 
successor: “Not merely a 
collector of manuscripts. 
his thirty years’ 
tenure of office of Archi- 
vist, he was ever ready to 
direct historical research, 
and he placed at the service 
of the student his sound 
‘udgment and ripe intel- 
ligence.” 

In passing it might be 
noted that the present Ar- 
chivist adheres closely to 
the example set by Dr. 
Brymner, and many a 
tudent carries away deep 
appreciation of the kind- 
he has met with at 


ness. 


During 


ress 


































































the hands of Dr. A. G. Doughty. 

As we learned many years ago from 
our excellent copy books that two bodies 
cannot occupy the same space at the 
same time, it follows logically that 12,000 
bodies cannot occupy the same _ space 
at the same time. It became necessary 
for their actual preservation to move 
the volumes of manuscripts, the books, re- 
cords, ete., from the Langevin Block to 
some building which would accord them 
even a modicum of space. Under the 
cramped conditions there was no possi- 
bility of growth for the Archives; ma- 
terial was un-get-at-able which had beer 
collected. 

In 1904 after Dr. Doughty’s appoint- 
ment, the Government was urged to pro- 
vide a building in which the volumes 
could be concentrated. The Hon. Sydney 
Fisher, then Minister of Agriculture, was 
largely instrumental by his generous sup- 
port in providing the present building. 
Then indeed the work of collecting records 
and treasures went forward by leaps and 
bounds. . which statement reflects 
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record, he found him- 
self unable to pur- 
chase it, and it may 
be interesting’ to 
learn that more than \ 
half of his entire ap- ; 
propriation was re- 
cently paid by the 
present institution 
for just one set of 
books which it felt it 
must own. The im- 
portance of Archives 
is so well recognized 
to-day, that the 
amount voted by 
Parliament is about 
twelve times what it 
ner’s day. 

In 1906 there were few maps and no 
pictures. What pamphlets there were, 
occupied large cumbersome volumes, hav- 
ing been bound together to save space, and 
they were rather confusedly indexed un- 
der a vaguely common title. These have 
since been separately bound and cata- 
logued in such a manner that any subject 
is immediately available. The pamphlets 
are divided into groups—those prior and 
those anterior to Confederation. There 
were, as has been said about 3,000 volumes 
of manuscript and about 9,000 books. 

To-day there are 21,000 volumes of 
manuscripts 15,000 maps, charts and 
plans, all separate from books and manus- 
cript and laid in expressly contrived steel 
cages; there are between 14,000 and 15,- 
000 pictures, prints and engravings, 
especial attention having been paid to the 
acquisition of those pertaining to the his- 
torical development of Canada. Such a 
collection is of largest importance for the 
purpose of giving historical evidence, par- 
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ticularly in the illustration of works on 
Canadian history, and they have been ex- 
tensively used. The number of pamph- 
lets to-day is about 10,000, and of books 
there are at least 25,000. 


HE visitor to Ottawa has a trip 
through the Archives under his head- 

ing “things to see,’”’ so he stops on Sussex 
street, admires the splendid simplicity of 
outline of this Home of History, then 
turns up the walk through beautifully 
kept lawns until he reaches the doorway. 
A Dominion policeman accosts the visi- 
tor and demands his business. 
isfied that the visitor is 
anarchist, he summons a guide and re- 
lieves himself of further responsibility 
a space. But should the bolder visit- 
ing spirits attempt to penetrate the build- 
ing unattended, should they try to use a 
telephone, the heavy hand of the law 
would descend upon them, not exactly 
figuratively speaking, either. There are 
some portions of 


Being sat- 
no dangerous 


for 


ue) 


the building which are 
















Archives, a p 


continue his Canadian exp) 


not open to visitors just now—so far- 
reaching are the effects of war. 

The visitor will be struck with the ex- 
treme cleanliness, the brightness, the to- 
tal absence of a mustiness which the im- 
agination has possibly conjured up with 
the vision of Archives. It a'ways has 
suggested a sort of dry-as-dust cavern, 
full of cobwebs, bookish odors and an eerie 
feeling of great age. But nothing more 
different can be imagined. The building 
is fire-proof, as Hocquart wished, built 
of steel and concrete, modern in every 
respect except that it should be three 
times its present size. There is some talk 
of enlarging it soon. The floors are hard 
wood over concrete, polished until 
they gleam. The are finished 
in a softened white, and the walls tinted 
a soothing green, so beautifully clean that 
they harbor no hint of cobwebs or spiders. 
Bright copper 


and 
ceilings 


massive with their 
studded panelling meet the eye at every 
turn, designed obviously to prevent the 
spreading of fire. They are the especial 


doors, 
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rmit to the nephew of 





pride of a certain caretaker whose biceps 
tell a tale of much muscular contact 


HE guide takes his charge through 

the halls into the offices and waiting 
:ooms where are hung the most note- 
worthy pictures; he points out the series 
of twenty-four original sketches of the 
Rideau Canal and Locks; a set of re 
markably fine Hudson’s Bay water colors; 
the beautiful work of Mrs. Bayfield, wife 
of the famous Admiral, who is perhaps 
best known to us as a maker of maps. He 
takes the visitor into the Library showing 


him the most valuable painting in the 
building West’s “Death of Simon 
Fraser,” worth some $25,000, and pres- 
ented to the Archives by Lord Lovatt, the 
distinguished head of the Fraser Clan. 
who is now fighting at the rom He 


points out the flags used at Niagara, and 


also the flags of the Quebec Militia, 
1775, presented by Lady Caron; and no 
school boy or girl tourist through the 


Archives, passes out of the Library with- 
seeing 


out the 





















to be opened. 

Fascinating car- 
toons are pointed 
out, one particularly 
memorable repre- 
senting Lord Dur- 
ham setting sail fo 
Canada in a balloon, 
and promising to ar- 
rive in forty-eight 
hours. Close beside 
the letter granting 
Jacyues Nouel per- 
mission to make fur- 
ther explorations in 
Canada, is an inter- 
esting document 
dated less than one hundred years later; 
it is a lettre de , the first in this 
country, given to Robert Giffart, Seigneu1 
de Beaufort, and it the seal of 
Louis XIV. 

In a most interesting room at the top 
of the building one comes upon what at 
first glance appears to be the plaything 
of an ingenious child, one who has 
especially privileged to bring his Noah’s 
Ark in there. This turns out to be a 
model of the city of Quebec in the year 
1800, or thereabouts, designed by J. B. 


Cartier to 


noble sse 


bears 


beer 


Duberger and Captain afterwards 
Colonel — John $y, whose name is 
familiar to all Ottawans. 


The model is made entirely of wood, 
and composed of houses, arsenals, hospi 
tals, markets, churches, the old forts, the 
quaint old gates, streets, and even the 
outlying districts—exactly as Quebec was 
planned in those days. Here, one can see 
the Duke of Kent’s house, there the old 
St. Louis gate, the Hotel de Dieu, the 
Chien D’Or. Tiny wooden cannon pro- 
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EVENGE is the emptiest of all the 
passions 
Aiken, having in the first place 
been a traitor to the wholesalers when we 
first tried to get together so as to elimi 
nate competition in pric having then 
made the Wholesalers’ Guild a means of 
holding prices up and having placed me 
in the minority by buying out the other 
members of the board secretly—now paid 
the piper. The orders which he had taken 
away from my knitting mills in order te 
give them toe his own, were now mine 
igain. He was in the minority since ] 
had bought the treasury stock of the com 
pany. As Hanny had prophesied and as 
I had supposed, Aiken took steps to have 
the nature of the Wholesalers’ Guild 
made public. He would show up the true 
relationship between the John Goss Com- 
pany of Montreal and the Golden Sta 
Corporation of Toronto. He would show 
how prices had been raised and held up by 
the “distributing trust” as he now pro 
eeded to call it 
But I made an end of that. After 
had finished sending me abusive letters 
through the mails I sent him a note in- 
viting him to discuss matters at lunch. 
I intimated that there were important 
matters to be discussed. He came—half 
an hour late, of course. He studied to be 
rude. 
There was scarcely a pretence at smal! 


—~ 
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talk between us at the table and when the 
waiter had finally left us Aiken was eage! 
to get down to cases. 

“What did you ask me here for?” he 
demanded 

“To tell you,” I said, “that I don’t pr 
pose to let you go ahead abusing me o 
threatening to bring legal action against 
the Wholesalers’ Guild.” 

“Well, now that you’ve told me that 
what about it?” 

“There is to be a meeting of the share 
holders of the Richelieu Electric Railway 
next week.” 

“What do I care about that?” 

“Sir Robert Jones will preside at that 
meeting. He hopes to hold the proxies of 
a certain religious order—the biggest 
single shareholder. He wishes you not to 
pursue the course you threaten to pursu 
with regard to the Wholesaler’s Guild.” 

“The Devil! What are you talking 
about?” 

“His proxies are held through Percar: 
the Quebec notary. Ask him if he wishes 
Percard to come in person to the meeting 

and to ask questions?” I stood up. 
“That is all I had to say,” I said. 

Aiken still remained seated. He was 
thinking. 

“What has all this to do with me?” he 
growled, obviously playing for time. 

“Ask Sir Robert,” I said. 
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“F! You’re working with the 
C.T.R. people aren’t you?” 
“I’m working in my own interests,” I 


replied. 


HERE was no more trouble ef that 
sort with Aiken. He returned appar 
ently to the management of his mills. Sir 
Robert Jones was left in peace, so far as 
I was concerned. Aiken tried price-cut- 
ing to take away what other trade our 
mills had outside of the orders from the 
Guild. That failed and he organized a 
number of small independent wholesalers 
who had sprung up in the meantime, into 
1 second Guild, thinking he could by un- 
derselling undermine the original com- 
bination. But by keeping up the standard 
of our goods and altering our prices from 
time to time so as to meet him—a thing 
we were better able to afford than he was 
we forced the rival Guild to take second 
place. Meantime Aiken had sold what 
shares he owned in the original Guild toa 
British pickle manufacturer from whom, 
ater I bought them. 


I recall now what happened the summer 
[ was appointed by the Paris bondholders 
of the Richelieu Electric Railway to take 
over the road and protect their interest. 
This was the road Sir Robert Jones had 
so grossly mismaneged. For two years 
he had kept the rea! state of affairs from 
getting to the knowledge of the majority 
shareholders or t bondholders. but i: 
the spring of the year to which I refer, 
old Percard had quite innocently insisted 
upon attending the shareholders’ meeting 
himself instead of turning over his 
proxies. Then the news came out! Jones 
was paying dividends and interest on the 
bonds out of capital! Jones was saved 
from prosecution only by the most strenu 
ous kind of wire-pulling and I, at the re 
quest of old George Hanny—who had 
some mysterious connection even with the 
bondholders of the defunct electric rail 
way. Was appointed to reorganize and 
straighten out the tangle. This gave me 
a very busy year, what with the Guild, 
he mills and certain banking and rail- 
road interests which I had taken in hand, 
backed by Blondin, of Quebec. I had ro 
ooner completed the reorganization of 
the Richelieu than old Hanny had another 
and a more important proposal to make 
and I had just set out to accomplish this 
mission when September came. 


T was one of those brisk Septem} 

that seems to arrive with much the 

ne lat a scolding parent 
makes an end to the child’s day of mis 
chievous play. It came blustering and 
storming out of the north and proceeded 
at once to clear away all the generous 
signs of summer. Some Septembers have 
a gentle touch. Summer lingers in their 
companionship: The first fall winds are 
rather kindly and the gradually succes- 






















sion of frosts changes the trees slowly and 
delicately so that autumn is prolonged, a 
glorious pageant, a riot of sound and 
color like a continental funeral. This 
September had no kindness in him. In a 
week the air was chilly. The wind cried 
incessantly in the eaves of the house on 
Jarvis street. There came days of cold 
rain that lashed the windows bitterly and 
spat in one’s face if one ventured abroad. 
When the last of the thirty days had 
passed the trees were naked, the sky was 
grim, the air shrewish. And with the 
leaves had gone son and the mother of 
the son. 

If Aiken had known it he could have 
had his revenge very easily in those days. 
He could have raided right and left in my 
now widespread interests. I should have 
fought nothing. For from the absorbing 
game of business I was called to this 
other realm in which is to be found the 
only real democracy. To lose one—slip- 
ping away like a fluttering light—was 
enough. To lose both was numbing. 


Gentle old George Hanny! He met me 


one day in Toronto—though he persists 
to this day in saying he did not come pur- 
posely—and tried all his wiles, and they 
were many, to bring me back to the old 
level of business intimacy. Failing that he 
suddenly insisted that he was feeling ill— 
“all tuckered out,” he complained, and 
wanted me to see him aboard his car, 
which was then lying at the west end of 
the Union Depot platform. On board the 
car his fatigue and general anxiety con- 
tinued. He insisted that I remain with 
him and even when it was night time—we 
had had two intervening meals in his sit- 
ting-room at one end of the car—he was 
not content. He felt ill, he said. He was 
going to sleep on board that night and I 
must have the spare state-room. Since 
there was no reason why I should go 
home, I remained. 


NCE in the night I heard trainmen 
talking at the side of the car and 
looking out under the drawn blind saw, 
sleepily, the yellow rays of switchmen’s 
lamps. One of these was tossed up and 
down with what trainmen call the over- 
arm movement, and our car began to 
move. The swinging lamp had been a 
signal to an engine that had been quietly 
coupled on in the night. At first I thought 
we were merely being shifted from one 
track to another so as to enable the termi- 
nal authorities to make use of our track, 
but the motion of the train continued for 
a suspiciously long time. 
Rising, I went to George Hanny’s door. 
It was locked. Uneasy, I hurried toward 
the rear platform. The door there also 
was locked. Out behind us I could see the 
last of the switch lamps and semaphores 
of the city yards dwindling into the dark- 
ness. We were running fast now. We were 
passing the King street subway—I knew 
that by the roar underneath. From the 
forward end of the car I could see only 
the blind end of a baggage car riding 





drunkenly ahead of us and apparently 
the only car between us and the engine. 
This door also was locked. George still 
slept. I went back to my room and fol- 
lgwed his example. 

In the morning, George, with napkin 
tucked into his collar—an affectation of 
democratic principles in which, partly in 
irony, he delighted-—was addressing him- 
self seriously to his porridge. 

“Look here George,” I said, “What’s 
the meaning of this? We’re somewhere 
the other side of North Bay. What’s the 
idea?” 

“What's 
the idea?” 
he growled. 
“What right 
you got to 
talk t’ me 
that way?” 
He laid 
down his 
porridge 
spoon and 
wiped his 
moustache 
carefully. 
“Whatright 
you got to 
speak to me 
in that abu- 
sive tone? 
Aia’st ¢ 
treated you 
proper?” 

“My good 
Lord” — I 
was peevish, 
“Don’t joke 
George. I’ve 
got business 
in Toronto 
to-day—im- 


I am too old for the 
portant ap- nearby which have to be guarded. 
hour vigil, carrying a ght 


pointments! 
What sort 
of a joke is this?” 

“Joke?” retorted George lowering his 
white eye-brows and glaring like a pic- 
ture of an amiable bear. “Think it’s a 
joke for me to arrange with the G.P.R. 
for passage over their line to North Bay 
and a special train over our own tracks 
west from there to—” 

“Where?” I demanded. 


“To—” He hesitated, chuckling. “Dam’f 
I know.” He sighed and resumed his por 
ridge. 


“George Hanny,” I said solemnly, “If 
I lose one cent by this fool trick of yours 

If Aiken or anybody gets away with 
anything just on this aecount—” 

“Never mind that,” he growled ove) 
the last load of gruel as it neared his 
moustache. “Want me to spill this on my 
vest? If you lose any money or anything 
else—it’s your own fault for conducting 
such a nefarious, not to say notorious, 
sort of a business. Shouldn’t be so vulner 
able.” 

“T’m not vulnerable.” 
“Then you’ve nothing t’ worry about. 


Sir Horace Lazenby 


CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT 


front, 


stic 


but there are water-works in the city 
I go there every morning for an eight 
k iike a policeman, and revolve 
Willie has some calf’s liver and bacor 
for you. Don’t keep him waiting.” 


Willie, the car factotum, white-clad and 
smiling, insinuated the work of the car 
cook under my attention. It was excel- 
lent cooking and the air of the nortl 
shore of Lake Superior made one hungry 

“All right,” I capitulated, “I’m on.” 

George shoved his porridge plate asid« 
and chuckled. 

“Knew it last night,” he sighed and 
chuckled. “Dam fine 1 
Toast Willie.” 


porridge that! 


to tnat 


HERE was no order 

schedule, no pre-arrangement. Word 
had gone ahead that Hanny—he was now 
vice-president—was on his way West and 
to be ready for him. That was all. Willie 
saw to the victualling of the car at regu- 
lar intervals. We enough Pintsch 
gas aboard at Winnipeg to last for a 
month. At Winnipeg the despatcher sent 
word to know which way Mr. Hanny 
wanted his train sent. “Don’t care,” 
plied George, writing the message on the 


trip, no 


took 


re- 
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back of an old envelope, “Anywhere you 
open westward. Only send 
us out quick!” 

The ear cleaners, with hose and broom, 
sweetened the car just in time to let a 
new engine back on. 

“We are scheduled to reach—” began 
the conductor coming up to George, but 
George cut him short: 


1 1; 
nave a line 


“T don’t want t’ know anything about 

John,” he said. He knew all the men 
on the system by their given names. “Just 
let her go and I’ll try to figure out where 
we are as we get there.” 

Traveling in this irresponsible way we 
north to the Battlefords and south 
into the border country, and west—ti!! 
one morning after a delightful run from 
Edmonton to Calgary, within sight of the 
foothills, we struck west and arrived 
about midnight at Banff. Here we were 
laid into a siding. 


went 


There was never such a holiday in my 
experience and never, among men, such 
a traveling companion. And it had not 
idle either. We planned a method 
by which the rail rates east of the lakes 
were to be put on a regular basis, instead 
of being left to be determined by frantic 
competition. It was decided that I should 
approach the competitors of the road and 
arrange for standardizing the rules of 
warfare. When I returned from this trip, 
browned and full of energy, I tackled this 
task and in three months had it completed. 
The senseless competition on freight busi- 
ness was to be regulated by agreement. 
Rebates were cut out. The one form of 
competition to be recognized between the 
roads was “service.” 


been 


HE steps by which I came to be chair- 

man of the board of the great C.T.R. 
do not matter. Hanny, who was naturally 
next in order, was not able to undertake 
the responsibility. I stood next to Hanny. 
Looking back on the days when I worked 
for old man Vandervort, of New York, I 
can recall his early railroad and general 
business maxims: It is service that 
counts, he used to say, and it is service we 
tried to make count on the C.T.R. 

And now you say: what about competi- 
tion? How can I justify attempts to re- 
move or limit it? Just in the same man- 
ner that absolute monarchy is recognized 
as the most desirable form of government 

provided the monarch is a good one— 
so with business. Our old joke in Hanny’s 
office used to be, “Absolute monarchy 
modified by assassination’”—a quotation 
from somebody or other but a very sound 
one. The application of this principle to 
business would be absolute combines 
limited by wise state regulations. Price- 
cutting as a means of getting business is 
utterly and absolutely wrong. There 
should be certain fair prices for certain 
goods, and if the goods have deteriorated 
by long keeping or if styles have changed 
then certain reductions might be admitted 
to buyers who were willing to buy old 
goods that were no longer in 
fashion. Short of these conditions, price- 
cutting should be against the law. It is 
the weak man’s weapon nine times out of 
ten. It leads to all sorts of evils. It re- 
acts eventually against the workman who 
made the goods—for the manufacturer 
who sells at a wrong price will, in the end, 
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have to cut wages or discharge workmen 
or go out of business; and against the con- 
sumer who is charged more on something 
else in order that a bargain may be of- 
fered him in tooth-paste or camphor balls. 
The combine can buy to better advantage 
and sell to better advantage. Once hav- 
ing fixed prices it can maintain them at a 
proper level. 

The only protection the public has is 
the personal honor of the men who share 
that power among them. Yet great tradg 
combines are as inevitable as rain. 
Whether some day the functions of gov- 
ernments will be so clearly understood 
and so wisely fulllled that they will be en- 
abled to foster huge combines and at the 
same time keep them in due control, I do 
not venture to guess. But that these com- 
must come and must grow even 
greater I have no doubt. 

There was a time when the furniture 
trade of Canada was carried on—so far 
as the producing end was concerned—by a 
large number of small factories scattered 
all over Ontario. A few local people would 
get together the money and find the prac- 
tical man they needed. He would secure 
a building, put in machinery and men, get 
out a set of designs and proceed to manu- 
facture the goods. Were the goods as well 
designed and as well made as they are 
now? Were they as cheap? I think not. 
The general quality of house furnishings 
in the country was very poor. You would 
find in one city parlor furniture that came 
chiefly from one factory and had that de- 
sign, with all its merits and demerits. You 
would find in another locality the pro- 
ducts of another factory. There was no 
general clearing-house of designs, no 
standardization of practice. To-day the 
furniture factories of Canada are almost 
all within the organization of one con- 
cern. In one city they make beds and in 
another dining-room furniture and so on. 
Production is cheaper, for materials are 
bought cheaper and there is a maximum 
of labor efficiency. There is also a mini- 
mum of distribution cost. Designs 
infinitely better. 


bines 


are 


FEW shrewd men, seeing the oppor- 
44 tunity for increasing the efficiency 
of labor and capital have made fortunes 
in other lines by exploiting this idea. 


They have combined various factories 
and have sometimes floated more stock 
than was necessary. The rights and 


wrongs of stock-watering do not matter. 
The practice has often offset what good 
was accomplished by the combination by 
adding a burden of dividend-demanding 
shareholders to the liabilities of their 
Even under such a handicap 
most of these organizations are prosper- 
ing. They cannot fail to prosper better 
than the small factories all of them fight- 
ing against one another. 

The next greatest and the final combine 
the world will see achieved before the dawn 
of cosmopolitanism—which will never ar- 
rive—will be the combination of farmers. 
Here is the great example of the evils of 
bad organization. Not only is the Can- 
adian farmer losing money but the Can- 
adian consumer is losing. Look over the 


combines. 


list of Canadian imports and you will see 
that we import food that we have no right 
to be importing because we can grow it 
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at home. Why are we importing it? Be- 
scarcely any organization 
among the farmers of Canada. It is left to 
the haphazard methods of each farmer to 
judge what crop he will put in each year. 
There is some sort of crude effort made by 


cause there is 


the Government to advise the farmer 
what are the best crops to put in, but even 
that is not sufficient. If the farmers of 
Canada, or even the farmers of small sec- 
tions of the country were organized so 
that their production would be adjusted 
to meet the demand of the market to 
which they had access food would be 
cheaper and at the same time the farmer 
would get a better return for his goods. 

What organization has done for Ameri- 
can fruit-growers and how the lack of it 
has injured Canadian fruit-growers in 
Western Canada may be illustrated by a 
glance at the case of British Columbia. 
The difficulty in that province has not 
been the growing of the fruit but the mar- 
keting of the fruit. At first glance that 
scarcely seems a problem. There are the 
plains and the populous cities of the 
plains in need of the peaches, apples, 
pears and plums of the Okanagan Valley. 
The nearest competitive Canadian fruit- 
growing country is east of the great lakes. 
The Americans have to haul their fruit 
from south of the boundary line and have 
to pay duty to enter Canada. Yet the 
plains are fed chiefly by American fruit 
because the American fruit farmers are 
organized. The growing, the picking, the 
packing, shipping, selling, cash-collecting 
and bookkeeping are standardized and 
centralized. Added to the advantage of 
being able to commence shipments some- 
what earlier than the British Columbia 
growers, is the fact that through efficient 
organization the costs of fruit f.o.b. Cal- 
gary are the same as, if not indeed less, 
than the costs of British Columbia fruit 
at the same point. The American grower 
meantime has combined with the growers 
of citrus fruits farther south. The Cal- 
gary dealer who wants to get lemons and 
oranges at good prices finds it to his ad- 
vantage to buy his apples and pears from 
the same organization. Organization 
overcomes the tariff and even transporta- 
tion. It is the key to success. 


I COMMENCED this series of loosely 

connected chapters on the day that 
old Methune dismissed the charge that 
had been brought against me by the 
Crown Attorney in my home city, of form- 
ing “combines in restraint of trade.” 
Methune accepted my explanation and be 
lieved the evidence shown on our books. 
We are experts in organization. We had 
been able to reduce the cost of producing 
and the cost of handling milk and bread 
and other important products, and our 
reductions had been natural reductions 
justified by reductions in cost. This I 
showed Methune. The other small dealers 
were selling their goods at a higher price 
because their costs were higher. They 
were fored to admit this to the court. _ 

But one thing I did not tell Methune. 
I could raise prices to-morrow if I wanted 
to. What control has he or has anyone 
else over us? That is what happened in 
the case of the Wholesalers’ Guild. 
Tempted by power that lay in our hands 

Continued on Page 69 
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NUMBER NINE 


HEN France 

was in the B D O ‘ 

midst of a y r. rison 
great revolution, 
when her throne was tottering and her people were 
in a panic, a colossal figure rose to the situation. A 
young unknown man, but one with a master mind, 
suddenly appeared on the scene to meet the great 
emergency. He knew what to do and he boldly asked 
to be allowed te command the situation. So it came 
about that the youthful Corsican, who not many 
years before had walked the streets a poor, dejected 
student, considering himself a failure and contem- 
plating suicide, stepped to the front, seized a 
nation’s helm, and brought order out of chaos. 

The present European war is making marvelous 

revelations of men both to themselves and to the 
world. Many who considered themselves very com- 
mon, ordinary mortals a few months ago have un- 
expectedly stepped into the limelight. Fame is 
very busy in this cruel war, very busy on the battle 
field discovering men who have never before found 
themselves. Raw youths who have just joined the 
colors are doing heroic things which only yesterday 
they did not dream they could possibly do; and 
veterans are renewing their youth and tapping 
sources of power which would have remained dor- 
mant, unknown even to themselves, but for their 
country’s supreme need. 

Many of you may be disappointed with your 
past. What you have accomplished is perhaps a 
mere apology for the life you expected to live, and 
the things you fully believed you would do. But 
how do you know that you have yet discovered 
yourselves? How do you know that there is not 
something of the Napoleon, of the Wellington in 
you, something of the same heroic power which 
made these stupendous world figures; which is 
making heroes and leaders, world figures of the 
history that is being written to-day on the battle- 
flelds of Europe? How do you know but that you 
have been carrying up to the present moment great 
possibilities locked up within yourself because of 
the lack of just the right stimulus? 

Many a man has been surprised at the sudden 
unlocking of the door into a new chamber of his 
possibilities at thirty, forty, fifty, or even sixty 
years of age. All through life we are constantly 
surprised by revelations, new glimpses of ourselves, 
which show we have only been using a part of our 
forces, oftentimes a very small part, because of our 
ignorance of the great possibilities locked up with- 
in us. How many when unexpectedly thrust into 
positions of responsibility developed splendid quali- 


ties which they had 


never _ previously 
Swett Marden utilized? They did 
not even know that 


they possessed them and thus had never used them. 


“HE truth is most of us are virtually strangers 

to ourselves. We know much less of ourselves 
than we do of those about us. The great majority of 
us never find our highest most potent self. We live 
in the basement of our being, down amorr our 
weaker traits and our animal propensities. Only 
now and then one ventures into the upper stvries 
of his life in search of his higher powers and 


pos- 
sibilities. 


The majority of people go to their graves 
without ever discovering these, because they don’t 
know how to find them, where to look for tliem. 
They are not trained to look within, and they die 
without discovering themselves. 

“In education,” says Herbert Spencer, “the pro- 
cess of self-development should be encouraged to 
the fullest extent. Children should be led to make 
their own investigations, and to draw their own in- 
ferences. They should be told as little as possible, 
and induced to discover as much as possible. 
Humanity has progressed solely by self-instruction; 
and that to achieve the best results each mind must 
progress somewhat after the same fashion, is con- 
tinually proved by the marked success of self-made 
men.” 

One of the most striking examples of the success 
of the methods of self-discovery and self-develop- 
ment advocated by the great Victorian philosopher 
is to be found in General Sir William R. Robertson, 
K.C.V.0O., K.C.B., D.S.O., now serving in France 
under the commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
General Sir John French 

Although, owing to the nature of his duties the 
name of this great man does not figure to any extent 
in war dispatches, and is comparatively unknown 
to the outside world, his rise from the ranks to Chief 
of Staff of the Army is well known to the army itself. 

The story of his career is as inspiring as it is 
unique. Thirty-three years ago, at the age of nine- 
teen, young Robertson, a powerfully-built country 
lad, went up to London, and enlisted as a private in 
the Ninth Lancers. He had received only the rudi- 
ments of an education at an elementary school; but 
having resolved at the outset to make the most of 
himself, he began at once to supplement this by a 
course of self-instruction. He invested his shilling 
a day, the pay of a British private, in books, and 
not content with studying in his spare time, while 
engaged in grooming his horse and cleaning his 
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accoutrements, he usea to get his comrades to read to him 
from the English classics. 


ROMOTION from the ranks is not frequent in the army, 

but after ten years young Robertson passed the very 
stiff examination, which him a commission in the 
Third Dragoon Guards. From this time on, owing solely 
to his determination and his persistent efforts to bring out 
and utilize every bit of the ability locked up within him, 
his tareer has been one series of unbroken successes. In 
India he found his first great opportunity, where, by mak- 
ing himself master of many of the native dialects, he per- 
formed distinguished services, impossible to an officer not a 
ingual expert. He also distinguished himself for gallantry 
in action. In South Africa he earned the praise of Lord 
Roberts and Kitchener for getting things done when others 
iad failed. He was placed in.command of the Army Staff 
College, an institution which gathers the ablest officers of 
the army for instruction in the higher branches of war. 
He went to France as Quartermaster-General to the British 
ixpeditionary Force, where his success in keeping this 
irmy overseas supplied has led to his appointment as 
Chief of Staff. 

As a brother office: this remarkable self-made 
man: “Every one must admire him. He has won his way 
without influence against odds by sheer hard work, making 
the most of his natural gifts.” 


fave 


said of 


F every human being couid be aroused to his possibilities 

to the potencies that are latent within him, and would do 
his best to utilize them, so rapid would be our advance, so 
marvelous the change in conditions, we should not know this 
eld world at the end of a single year. 

“But how do I know, how can I be sure that I have any 
undiscovered ability,” young people often say to me. “If I 
only knew that I had the ability of a Roosevelt or an Elihu 
Root, if I were sure of myself, sure that I could stand at 
the head of my profession, there is no amount of hard work, 
of application, of drudgery, I would not undertake. No 
matter how many years it would take if I were sure of 
iltimate suecess I should not mind the work or the time.” 

No one can be absolutely sure of his ability until he has 
proved it, tested it. If a Roosevelt, an Elihu Root, a General 
Robertson, and all other successful men had not taken the 
first steps that called out what was in them they never could 
have succeeded to the extent they have. 

Why do we not all have that enthusiasm in our work, 
that force and persistence which stimulate the great singer, 
the famous artist, the successful actor, the noted specialist, 
to the incessant, everlasting effort to improve in his or her 
specialty? Because most of us are not willing to work hard 
enough for the initial successes that spur us to further 
endeavor; or we want to be absolutely certain of the end 
before we begin. 

While you.are wasting your time, envying the empire 
achievers, the race masters, you are losing an opportunity 
for enlarging your ability, for promoting your own advance 
ment. While you are wondering what that mysterious 
power is which changes a mere operative into a superin- 
tendent, a floorwalker into a proprietor, a bell-boy into a 
hotel manager, a chorus girl into a star, a poor unknown 
lawyer into a Blackstone, a district school teacher 
college president, a soldier in the ranks into a dis- 
tinguished general, there are those with no more ability 
than you have who are actually making this transformation 
right before your eyes. 

Dig down into yourself; there is where you will find 
your power; there is where you will find the key to your 
progress. 
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Sy INCE time began the human race has been hunting for 
‘7 help to bear its misfortunes, to improve conditions, +o 
alleviate pain and disease, but ever seeking relief from 
without. We are just beginning to find that the help we 
have been crying for and looking for is inside and not out- 


side of us. The power to obtain anything we need or ever 
can want is within us awaiting release, opportunity for 
expression. 

What we bring out of ourselves depends largely on the 
energy and persistency of the eall we make upon the great 
within of ourselves, on the interior resources locked up in 
us. Many of these resources lie very deep within our being 
and ordinary occasions do not awaken and summon them to 
the aid of the average man or woman. It takes a great 
crisis, even a calamity, to reveal some of us to ourselves. 

Hundreds of men who thought they were absolutely 
ruined when they had lost everything, even their homes, 
in the great San Francisco earthquake and fire in 1906, 
were surprised to discover that what at the time seemed 
the greatest calamity of their lives was in reality a blessing 
in disguise. It proved to be just the developer they needed ; 
it knocked out from under them all props and crutches, and 
revealed to them potencies and reserves of power which 
they had never dreamed they possessed. It was when they 


lost everything that their eyes were turned in and they really 


discovered themselves. They were surprised to find that 
where they had previously depended on things, on property, 
on money capital, on friends, on influence, they now found 
an infinitely greater force at their service. The power to 
retrieve their material fortunes was only a small part of 
their discovery. 


Tt HE experience of those men was somewhat like that of 
a placer miner, who for years had worked the bed of a 
ravine in a California valley, hoping some day to find “pay 
dirt,” a fortune. Many a time he was tempted to give it up, 
for he began to think if he remained that he would surely 
die in poverty. But one night came a great flood from a 
cloudburst in the mountains. It swept through the valley 
and carried away thousands of sand. The miner 
thought that all his little possession, every possibility of 
making good, had with it. But, behold, when the 
waters had cleared away he found undreamed-of wealth- 
gold which had lain in and under the sand far beyond his 
reach. The thing which he had ruined his life had 
made him wealthy. 

This is an age when efficiency and science are constantly 
discovering new sources of productive power, discovering 
and bringing great fortunes out of what a few years ago 
was considered waste material, absolutely useless for any 
purpose. To-day we are finding that nothing is useless. We 
are working everythir 


tons of 


rone 


thought 


g into usable values. 
We get light from the electric current in proportion te 
the number of candle lights on the electric bulb. A four 
take off the light of a sixteen- 
We are human bulbs attached to the 
great universal current of force and power, and the light 
which we give off depends on the candle-power of our lamps. 
Many people go through life with a little dim four or one- 
candle light, not because they lack power to generate a 
stronger light, but because they never learned to put it on. 
Why be a candle when you can be an are light? 

Some people do not seem to know how to take stock of 
themselves, do not know what are their assets and what 
their liabilities. They underrate themselves until they get 
into the right place or put forth their full strength. 

How often we hear men refer to the fact that they were 
perfectly amazed at their rapid advancement in their busi- 
ness or profession, that they had very little idea that such 
a thing was possible to them, when they began. They 
thought they were doing the best in them away back at the 
start, before they ever began to achieve, but they found 
1) 


they had not been utilizing anything like their full strength. 


ower candle lamp cannot 
J } 


candle-power lamp. 


OU may honestly believe you are doing your level best 

in your work, that you are using every bit of your 

energy and to the best possible advantage. In other words, 

you may believe that you are utilizing all of your powers, 
Continued on Page 68 





























“It has always been a pro- 
found belief of mine that the 
things which people regard 
as next to impossible are the 
easiest things to do. Conse- 
quently I have always set 
myself out to perform the 
next-to-impossible wherever 
] have run against it.” 


The Secret of 
Van Horne’s 
Success 


By C. Lintern Sibley 


S one who has had the privilege of 

many a happy visit to the home of 

Sir William Van Horne, and of 
many happy hours of intimate conversa- 
tion with him on all kinds of subjects, 1 
may, perhaps, be able to give an appre- 
ciation of the unofficial side of his char 
acter that will interest many who only 
knew him as a mighty force in transpor 
tation and finance in Canada. 

First, a little anecdote. I called on him 
one day immediately on his return from 
one of his periodical trips to his beloved 
land of Cuba. We were sitting in his 
study—or, rather one of his studies, for 
he had two in his Montreal home—when 
in walked his handsome, little grandson. 
He had come to welcome his grandfather 
home. 

The face of the great man beamed with 
love and pride. “Hello, my little fellow,” 
he said, “Come and give grandpa a kiss.” 

The two hugged one another in a lov- 
ing embrace. 

“T want you to play horses,” said the 
little boy. 

“Do you? 
along, then.” 

Down on his hands and knees went the 
great Sir William. The boy sprang on 
his back, gave him a wallop in the place 
where a wallop should properly be ap- 
plied, and cried, “Gee up!” 

And then I saw the man who built the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the man who 
had won fame and wealth and honor such 
as comes only to few men in any age, gal- 
loping around the room on his hands and 
knees, playing the fractious, high-spirited 
horse for the uproariously-delighted boy 
who rode him. 

The noise attracted other playmates of 
Sir William. In ran a couple of his dogs, 
scenting fun. They were mad with delight 
when they saw what was doing. Barking 
at the heels of the spirited thoroughbred, 
they made him snort, and kick, and shy, 
and cavort in great style, so much so that 
if the horse hadn’t forgotten at times that 
he was a horse, the third in the line would 
certainly have broken his neck. 


” 


said grandpa. “Well, come 
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There you have an illuminative picture 
of Sir William at home. The incident was 
typical of him. No man ever had a hap- 
pier, more joyous home life than he. He 
was worshipped by every member of his 
family, and he worshipped them. Life for 
him was a glorious banquet, full of zest 
and enjoyment, and always, to the full ex- 
tent of his power and his happy person- 
ality, he made it a glorious banquet fo 
those who were near to him. 


IS intimates included people of every 


walk in life. His extraordinary 
achievements, and the high station to 


which he attained, never made him self 
conscious. He liked people for what they 
were, not for what they had. People, with- 
out wealth, title or social distinction were 
admitted to his intimacy equally with the 
highest in the land, and were entertained 
by him in his home in the same whole- 
hearted and regal way. Just as he was the 
joyous companion of his grandson, so he 
was the joyous companion of all in whose 
personality he found a responsive chord, 
irrespective of any other consideration. 

And what an amazing wealth of inter- 
ests he had in business, finance, science, 
art, literature, and travel to attract him 
to people in numerous walks of life! 

He could talk entertainingly, and often 
with an amazing profundity of special 
knowledge, on almost any subject. And 


Sir William Van Hort 


his anecdotes and reminiscences were 


legion. 


He did this man, who was of humble 

origin, and who started earning his 
own living at the age of thirteen, achieve 
such wonderful success in business, and 
such wonderful artistic and intellectual 
success as were his? He told me 
what he considered was the secret of his 
success, 

“It has always been a profound belief 
of mine,” he said, “that the things which 
people regard as next to impossible are 
the easiest things to do. Consequently I 
have always set myself out to perform the 
next-to-impossible wherever I 
against it.” 

He gave me many instances. 
late a few. 

His first great task in Canada—the 
building of the C.P.R.—was one. He 
passed over generalities and came to ar 
instance. There was the building of the 
line in the then terrible country north of 
Lake Superior. 

The C.P.R. had run out of funds—had 
hardly a dollar in hard cash to its name, 
and didn’t know where to raise any more. 
It was necessary to pour an army of work 
men into the North Shore country, and 
keep them at work there for months. How 
was the company to pay them? Every- 
body said it was next to impossible. 


once 


have rur 


I will re 
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“Then that’s the easiest thing to do,” 
said Sir William. 
He set his mind to work, and he found 


a way. It was in the fall. The country 
would soon be ice-bound and snow-bound. 
If he were to get together a great army 
of workmen, and pour them into the coun- 
try north of Lake Superior where the line 
was to be built, why almost as soon as 
they got there, the ice and snow would 
come, and they would not be able to get 
out, if they wanted to. And, of course, if 
the ice and snow prevented them from 
getting out, it would equally prevent the 
paymaster from getting in! Consequently 
he would be in a position to get the line 
built without having any money in im- 
mediate sight for paying the men who 
built it! 

And that is actually what he did! 

“Of course,” he remarked, “the next 
next-to-impossible thing was to get the 
money in the spring. Fate came along 
and helped me there, as Fate has a habit 
of doing when you attempt the next-to- 
impossible. I have always said that the 
C.P.R. ought to erect a monument in 
honor of the Riel rebels. For it was the 
tiel rebels who really brought about the 
building of the C.P.R. The first rebellion 
pointed out the need of connecting East- 
ern and Western Canada by railway for 
military purposes. Thus the idea of the 
C.P.R. was born. The second rebellion 
showed the importance to the country of 
the line while it was actually being built, 
and showed the importance when most 
people were regarding it as a piece of 
stupendous and utterly superfluous folly. 

“For just at the time when I was be- 
ginning to wonder what scheme to adopt 
to raise the money to pay the men, and 
thinking I had run up against something 
at last that actually was impossible, along 
came the second rebellion. The need at 
once arose for transporting troops from 
the East to the West. I had just got 
enough of the work done to be able to 
offer the new C.P.R. line for the purpose. 
By hook and by crook we managed to 
transport the troops over the new line, 
and to save the country. The tremendous 
importance of the line had been dramati- 
sally illustrated. There was no trouble 
after that in getting the money. But it 
was not known how I had counted on the 
ice and snow keeping the paymaster out 
while the army of men was working on 
month after month in expectation of his 
coming.” 


HAVE already published a story he 

gave me of how he came to build the 
railway in Cuba. That story, by the way, 
was another of his illustrations of the 
comparative ease of performing the next- 
to-impossible. Visiting Cuba just after 
the Spanish-American war, he conceived 
the idea of building a railway across it. 
When he set about the job, he discovered 
that it was next-to-inipossible to do it. 
Five companies, two of them American, 
already organized for this purpose, had 
found it absolutely impossible. The 
trouble was this. A United States mili- 
tary governor had been placed in charge 
of the administration of the country. 
Neither the Spanish authorities nor the 
people themselves were able, therefore, to 
grant a charter. Equally the American 
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authorities were unable to do so owing to 
the Foraker amendment, which prohibited 
the granting of public franchises in a 
place under military occupation. 

“Splendid!” exclaimed Sir 
“Here’s a job to my liking.” 

He immediately bought up land right 
across the island for a right-of-way for 
his railway, in one case buying an estate 
of 30,000 acres “at a clip” because he 
could not otherwise get the strip he 
wanted. 

As nobody could prevent him from 
building a railway on his own land, he 
set to work building the line in sections. 
There was one obstacle, and he knew it 
from the start—he would ultimately have 
to get a charter to connect these sections 
across the public roads of the island. He 
built his different sections, and had the 
railway all completed except for them. 
By generous treatment he had got the 
whole people enthusiastic for the project, 
and also utterly downcast when they 
found that the railway, almost ready to 
open for traffic, had to be abandoned, be- 
cause it could not be carried over the 
highways. 

Petitions to the Military Governor to 
help the people to get this great boon of 
a railway into operation began to pour 
in—secretly helped along by Sir William’s 


agents. 


William. 


¥IR WILLIAM had a plan all the time, 

and when conditions were ripe he 
went to the Governor. He told of the 
money he had spent in the enterprise. He 
referred to the public clamor for the line. 
He asked for a charter. 

The Governor was obdurate. The thing 
could not be done. 

Sir William refused to believe that a 
man of the Governor’s great ability and 
experience—he must be a man of great 
ability and experience, he said, or he 
would never have been entrusted with 
such an important charge on behalf of the 
United States—he refused to believe that 
a man of the Governor’s great ability and 
experience could not find a way out of the 
difficulty. He wes sure that if the Gov- 
ernor would only give the thing careful 
thought he would be able to help him in 
the great, the ruinous difficulty, in which 
he (Sir William) found himself, and 
would be able forever to earn the grati- 
tude of the Cuban people. And so on. 

The Governor was impressed by Sir 
William’s confidence in his ability and ex- 
perience. 

“Now just think the thing over,” said 
Sir William, “and I will come back to- 
morrow morning, and hear what you de- 
cided in the matter.” 

From the Governor Sir William drove 
off in post haste to a lawyer friend, who 
happened to be the Governor’s confidential 
adviser. 

“T have reason to believe,” he said to 
this lawyer, “that the Governor will be 
sending to you shortly for your advice 
over the question of my railway. Now 
the trouble is, as you know, that it is im- 
possible to grant a franchise. Suggest to 
him that he grant me a revocable permit 
to extend the railway over the public 
highways.” 

Sir William knew that once he got a 
permit, business and public considerations 
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would make it most inexpedient ever to 
revoke it. 

Even while he was talking to the 
lawyer, a summons to the latter from the 
Governor arrived. 

The next morning Sir William called 
on the Governor. ‘Well, have you found 
a way?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the Governor. 
would a revocable permit do?” 

A revocable permit! Sir William was 
horrified at the idea. Build a railway on a 
permit that might be revoked at any time? 
Impossible! Not to be thought of! He 
argued and expostulated. 

But the Governor was adamant. There 
was no other way. 

“So I accepted a revocable permit,” re- 
marked Sir William. “I died hard,” he 
added, with a whimsical smile. “But | 
took good care to die.” 

And his railway was connected over the 
public highways, he said, with the nearest 
approach to greased lightning he had ever 
witnessed. 

The psychologic insight he showed in 
dealing with the Cuban people and the 
military Governor was characteristic of 
him. 

He always sized up his man, and dealt 
with him accordingly. 


“How 


H E once told me, with every evidence 
of enjoyment and satisfaction, of 
his famous bouts with Goldwin Smith. 
At one period during the building of the 
C.P.R. there was a bitter right-of-way 
controversy. Goldwin Smith took sides 
against the C.P.R. and attacked that com- 
pany with all the ability and trenchant 
argument of which he was capable. Sir 
William recognized that he had an ex- 
ceedingly able, adroit, and influential op- 
ponent. It was of vital moment that Gold- 
win Smith should not win out. It was also 
obvious that there was a strong danger 
of his doing so. There was only one thing 
to do—shut him up. 

Sir William recognized that this was 
next to impossible. He laid his plans 
accordingly. 

Every argument that Goldwin Smith 
put forward Sir William replied to. But 
he replied to it not by argument, but by 
abuse. 

“T replied to his arguments,” he said, 
“by abuse, couched in the most violent 
language permissible to publish in the 
newspapers. Goldwin Smith was a scholar 
of refinement and delicacy. I knew that 
if I answered him in violent and abusive 
language he would consider it beneath 
him to be engaged in such a vulgar brawl. 
I decided that every time he put his sensi- 
tive nose out of his silken nest I would 
drop a lump of mud on it. The plan suc- 
ceeded. Goldwin Smith declined to engage 
in a public controversy with such a vulgar 
fellow as I was. Incidentally the C.P.R. 
won out.” 


AM afraid that Sir William’s experi- 

ences with politicians were not very 
happy ones. Yet he did turn politician. 
The principle on which the last election 
was fought stirred him out of himself. 
He came out as a most strenuous oppon- 
ent of reciprocity. He even went so far 
as to join the politicians on the platform. 
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He made his début as a public speaker be- 
fore a crowded audience in the Monument 
Nationale, Montreal, and made a capital 
speech which was all the more effective 
because it did not come with the glib flu- 
ency of the practised orator. 

This reminds me that he took great 
pride in literary expression. He believed 
in compressing into the smallest possib.e 
number of words the greatest possible 
amount of information or feeling, as the 
case might be. When newspaper men 
called on him for an interview he would 
sometimes talk to them for a couple of 
hours, giving them a prodigality of “good 
stuff.” Then he would summarize the 
whole thing in one written paragraph 
and forbid them to publish one word 
beyond the paragraph he had writ- 
ten. No amount of argument or plead- 
ing would prevail on him to allow 
anything of what he had been saying to 
be added to this paragraph. Nothing that 
could be added, he maintained, 
could strengthen the impres- 
sion that that one paragraph 
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merely glimpsed it. It is an astonishing 
thing that one man alone could crowd into 
one lifetime all the thought and know- 
ledge and energy that must have gone to 
the acquirement of so extraordinarily ex- 
tensive and representative a collection— 
and that man one of the busiest captains 
of industry who ever lived. For this was 
not a collection made for him. He did it 
himself, every object being the result of 
his own personal selection and judgmeni; 
often acquired only as the result of a long 
journey overseas. And the cost of it! 

“I suppose,” I said to him one day, 
“that you don’t know what you really 
have spent on the collection?” 

“Oh yes, I do,” he replied, “I know ex- 
actly what it has cost me.” 

“Well, how much?” I asked. We had 
been talking too freely for him to regard 
the question as an impertinence. 

“Well, it’s so much,” he replied, “that 
I wouldn’t like to tell a soul how much. 
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paint. He considered that nobody with a 
talent for painting wanted an instructor! 
“Buy paints and get to work is the way 
to learn,” he remarked. “That is what I 
did.” 

In addition to his landscapes and sea- 
scapes he leaves behind him an extra 
ordinary legacy of his own art. He made 
it his practice to keep posted up to dat 
an illustrated catalogue of his ceramic 


and other objets d'art, of which h 
had thousands. He always made 
thumb-nail water-color sketch of every 


piece he purchased. This was in his day 
book. Each of these sketches was a pe 
fect facsimile in color and even in micro- 
scopic detail. In the case of pottery not 
only was the crackle in the glaze faith 
fully depicted, but even the “sub-crackle” 
beneath the glaze. As opportunity afford- 
ed, he followed up this thumbnail sketch 
by a “life-size” water-color drawing for 
the main catalogue. As still life paint- 
ings I have never seen more 
perfect examples of the paint- 
er’s art. He showed me a thick 
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His house on Sherbrooke street, 
Montreal, is from basement to 


roof one luxurious museum of W~ 
examples of old and modern 
masters of painting, carving 
and ceramics. Indeed, it is one A m 


of the most famous private 
collections in the world. Sir 

William was himself an artist of extra- 
ordinary ability, and a connoisseur of 
recognized authority. He was a member 
of the council of advisers of the well- 
known connoisseurs’ periodical, the Bur- 
lington Magazine, of London. 

It is outside the purpose of this sketch 
to attempt to enumerate any of his pic- 
tures. Sufficient to say that many of the 
most famous artists who ever lived are 
represented in the collection, and one pic- 
ture alone, Velasquez’s masterpiece—a 
life-size portrait of Philip IV. of Spain— 
is valued at over half a million dollars. I 
have been with him on occasions for five 
or six hours at a stretch, going through 
his collection with him, and listening to 
his entertaining talk on art and life. And, 
so extensive and absorbing is the collec- 
tion that never have I come away, after 
all those swiftly-passing hours among it, 
without feeling that I had after all but 
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ssage in Sir William's handwriting 
Edward the Seventh. 


on the death 
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3ut I'll tell you this. The collection 
worth two million dollars at the lowest. 

Considering that one canvas alone out 
of hundreds of famous pictures, many of 
them the artists’ masterpieces, is worth 
half a million dollars, he must have 
priced his collection at an exceedingly 
modest figure. 


E had one room full of his own paint- 
ings, for the amazing thing was that 
in odd moments of his crowded life he had 
taught himself to paint, and paint with 
extraordinary power and felicity. There 
was nothing amateurish about his work. 
He had the power and the sureness of 
touch that enabled him to paint a lovely 
landscape or seascape in from one to 
three hours. One of his pictures tock 
around eight hours to do, and he thought 
that a remarkably long time. 
Nobody, he said, ever taught him to 


has only been done in the spare 
moments of a man whose life 
work has been something very 
different.” 

3y the way, it may be re 


of marked that Sir William was 
a man who needed very little 
sleep. In fact, so little that he 


maintained that sleeping was only a habit, 
and one in which he only indulged for an 


hour or two at a time. He would taink 
nothing of working through the whole 
night. 


Occasionally when I called at his house 
he would be engaged. On such occasions 


he would say, “Just wander around the 
house and look at the pictures. G« 
wherever you like. I will be with you a 
soon as I get through.” 

On one such occasion he found me in 
his long gallery upstairs, looking at a 


model of an old warship of the sailing era. 
“Ah, you’ve found my latest treasure!” 


he exclaimed. “I’ve just got that over 
from Europe.” And then followed an- 
other amazing revelation of the man’s 


catholicity of taste. He had, I found, a 


collection of over eighty of the original 
models of English, Dutch, and Spanish 
warships—the 


original models from 
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which some of the most famous fighting 
ships in naval history were built. Ships 
that have long since disappeared! 

“IT started collecting them many years 
ago,” he remarked, “before the idea of the 
historical value of these models had 
seemed to strike anyone. I have now the 
finest collection of these models in exist- 


ence. 


A ND so it went. One was always get- 
. ing amazing new revelations of the 
many-sided character of this king among 
men. 

It is a far cry from art to salt. But 
I am tempted to give another story of an- 
The conversation some- 
how passed to butter. 

“At one 
out butte 


other revelation. 
time Canada could not turn 
to compete with the world— 
not a I mean,” he said. 
“As it was so important that Canada’s 
butter should be exported at good prices, 


regards quality, 
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I set to work to study butter. I found 
that the real fault lay with the salt that 
was used. Canada’s butter was the worst- 
salted butter on the market. So I studied 
salt.” nm 

And then he launched into a scientific 
disquisition on salt. 

To make a long story short, he found 
in Canada exactly the kind of salt that 
was wanted. That was the famous Wind- 
sor salt, the industry which he was 
instrumental in founding. 

“The result of using that salt was that 
from being the worst-salted butter on the 
market, Canada’s became the best,’’ he 
said, “and the whole quality of Canada’s 
butter henceforward was equal to the 
world’s best.” 


YIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE seemed 
J equal to every problem and every task 
with which he was ever faced. The full 
story of what his energy, his optimism, 
his courage, and his genius have done for 
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Canada will never be adequately told. It 
has been a fortunate thing for the Do- 
minion that it has been the country in 
which he has worked out his life’s tasks. 

His loyalty to those with whom he was 
associated was unbounded. He was proud 
of them, proud of their achievements and 
their success. Of Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, his life-long comrade and successor 
in office, he was particularly proud. 

“I feel,” I once heard him say, at a 
meeting of the shareholders of the C.P.R., 
“that I have done one good thing for 
any rate—I brought Si: 


Thomas Shaughnessy to this country.” 


Canada, at 


And every one who was ever intimate 
with him will say, I think, with the 
physician who attended him in his last 
illness, that “He was the kindest man I 
ever knew.” and with Sir Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy that his was “A great mind, a great 
heart, and a lofty soul.” 
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When Will the War End fr 


World Opinion Inelines Toward Be lief im P olracts d Struggle Still 


NDOUBTEDLY the question which 
looms foremost in the world’s mind 
is the probable duration of the war. 
lead 


that gigantic 


All other considerations of moment 
directly or indirectly to 
question mark which obscures the horizon 
of world thought. 


upon it. 


Everything depends 


More space is devoted to speculation on 


the length of the war than to any other 


topic. The consensus of opinion based 


on the present position of the belligerents, 


is that the end of the 


war is a long way 
off. The close-locked position of the 
armies in France and Belgium, the im- 
possibility of a decisive result on the 


eastern frontier, the adamant determina- 


tion to persist expressed on both sides and 


the reserves of strength still untapped all 


point to the inevitable conclusion that 
neace will come only with the exhaustion 
I 7 


of the weaker side. 
now ceased to predict the 


Neutral experts have 
outcome and 
content themselves with reserved 
lation, the 
allied peoples is unshaken. 


specu- 


althought confidence of the 


A notabie summary appears in World's 
Work, in 
tion on land begins with the significant 
statement: “The the 
war to date points to a long war.” The 
conclusion is drawn that so far Germany 
has had the better of 
article goes on to 


which a discussion of the posi- 


balance sheet of 


it on land but the 
say: 

There are many other elements, how- 
ever, that must be taken into considera 
tion. One of the most important of these 
is what may be termed the “military 
morale” of a nation; that is, its ability 
to stay with the game and consistently 
work toward the end in view, no matter 
what the sacrifices involved may be. The 
second is the efficiency and economy with 
and the smoothness and placidity with 
which it works. This is also a matter 
largely dependent upon the nation’s “mil- 
tary morale.” 

The other considerations are economic 
and relate, first, to the available supply 
of trained men to replace the losses due 
to casualties incident to war, and second- 
ly, to the arrangement and supply of 
materials necessary for the maintenance 
of the armies, as well as everything neces- 
sary for the existence of the civilian popu- 


lation at home. 


The estimates show that the losses in 
killed and prisoners, in proportion to the 
annual contingent of available males, fall 
most heavily on France, next on Russia, 
then Austria. Russia has stood stupen- 
dous losses and in this connection it must 
be remembered that out of Russia’s total 
population of 174,000,000 probably not 
more than two-thirds of it is actually 
available for drawing personnel for the 
army. England’s losses in personnel in 
proportion to her total arms-bearing po- 
pulation is very small. Out of its total 
of 7,500,000 available males it has had 
only 400,000 casualties in battle. 

Now as to the economic side—the En- 
tente Allies have their lines of communi- 
cation by sea open with the rest of the 
world. So long as these remain open, the 
Allies cannot run short of provisions and 
raw materials, at least, with which to 
fabricate all necessary instruments of 
The Teutonie allies, however, have 
their communications by sea completely 
dominated by the navies of their enemies 
except in the Baltic. England controls 
the seas to a greater extent to-day than 
has the navy of any nation in history. As 
a result, Germany and Austria are con- 
fined, in so far as their foreign commerce 
is concerned, to dealings with the Scandi- 
navian States, Holland, the Balkans, 
Switzerland and Turkey. As to food 
Austria-Hungary is self-supporting in all 
essentials, and Germany, due to the care 
with which agriculture has been fostered, 
produced within itself when the war be- 
gan all but 20 per cent. of the total 
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amount of food consumed. Since the war 
began the continuance of the food supply 
has been provided for in two ways: first, 
by curtailing the unnecessary use and 
waste of food; and secondly, by increasing 
the area of cultivation, not only in its own 
confines but also in the occupied territory 
of Belgium, France, Poland, and Russia. 
This has been supplemented to the great- 
est extent possible by importations from 
the neutral states. In so far as food is 
concerned, though there may be shortages 
of some classes of food and though prices 
may be expected to increase during the 
coming year, there is no prospect at pres- 
ent that in that time a serious shortage 
will exist. 

Turning to the war at sea, World’s 
Work finds that the struggle has been 
very one-sided in results at least. The 
preponderance of strength in favor of the 
allied fieets which existed at the start has 
since very materially increased. 
After giving figures to prove this the fol- 
lowing summary is given: 


been 


Altogether, Germany is relatively in a 
worse state of naval strength than she 
was at the beginning of the war. It is 
true that the strategic portion of her fleet 
isolates both the Baltic and Black Sea 
fleets of Russia so effectually that the lat- 
ter are incapable of joining with their 
friends to aid any attack against German 
naval forces. But this advantage is bal- 
anced by the similar isolation of the Aus- 
trian and the Turkish fleets. Notwith- 
standing the submarine warfare of “attri- 
tion,” the numerical superiority against 
Germany has nearly doubled, and consid- 
ering all classes of ships she is outnum- 
bered by about three to one. 

Speaking of the important results gain- 
ed through the operations at sea the fol- 
lowing are outlined: 

The British army in France has bee: 
reinforced and supplied at will, without 
either damage or great inconvenience be 
ing suffered from the sea forces of Ger 
many. Certain supplies essential to 
carrying on the war, particularly copper, 
cotton, rubber, and leather, except such 
as have leaked through neutral ports, 
have been denied to Germany. Economic 
conditions in Germany have’ grown 
steadily worse, until at present food and 
other necessaries of life are high priced, 
and opposition to the war has sprung up 
in some quarters. German overseas 
trade has been annihilated; her flag has 
been swept from the oceans; and conse- 
quently she has suffered severely from a 
financial standpoint. England has been, 
and continues to be, freely supplied from 
the markets of the world with food and 
with both manufactured and raw ma- 
terials. Her ships roam the seven seas 
in safety; her trade and manufactures 
flourish; and she is becoming wealthy 
while her enemies are suffering impover- 
ishment—as has always come to pass dur- 
ing wars fought since she has been mis 
tress of the seas. 

The importance of the last mentioned 
advantage accruing from command of the 
seas—-that is, the material enrichment of 
the nation possessing the stronger fleet 
while her enemies are made to feel the 
pinch of poverty—cannot well be over- 
estimated in the present war in which the 
land forces are so evenly balanced as to 
prevent an early decision, and probably to 
sause the issue to be finally decided by 
material and financial endurance. It is 
conceivable that Germany could be event- 
ually brought to terms on this account 
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even after being successful land 


against both Russia and Italy. 
Summing up naval operations, World’s 
Work says: 


on 


So inconspicuous have been the import- 
ant events afloat, compared to the vast 
and momentous operations ashore, that 
the observer on the “side lines” has been 
unconsciously diverted from a true appre- 
ciation of the influence of the great, silent, 
unseen, potential power of the various 
fleets upon the course of epoch-making 
events. 

The balance sheet at sea, then, points 
to a long war, unless either economic or 
military pressure forces the Teutonic al- 
lies to the extremity of risking a general 
battle at sea. And on the other h'and the 
English command of the sea makes a com- 
plete German victory impossible, for the 


German arms cannot reach English 
shores. 
It is pretty generally conceded that 


Germany is striving for a quick decision. 
The prospect of a long struggle is fear- 
to the advisers of the Kaiser, the 
chances are too strongly them. 
Hence the grand campaign against Rus- 
sia. To crush Russia or to bring her to 
terms was the whole objective of Teutonic 
strategy inasmuch 


some 


against 


as that was the only 
possible short cut to a quick and success- 
ful peace. The question of the duration 
of the war depends to some extent, there- 
fore, on the eastern campaign. In this 
the American Review of Re- 
views publishes an able article by Frank 
H. Simonds, which handles the Russian 
campaign in authoritative style. It is 
sufficient to quote the conclusion of this 
able article to arrive at the view gener- 
ally acepted of the outcome: 


connection 


It is reasonable to suppose that German 
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strategy had in mind two objects. The 
first and far more grandiose was the dis- 
posing of Russia. On getting a decision 
in the east, Germany had risked a larger 
part of all the reserves that it is conceiv- 
able there remain to her. She had resign- 
ed the offensive in the west, giving Great 
Britain at least four months to bring on 
her armies and develop her munitions fac- 
tories. A similiar respite had been grant 
ed to the French. 

But if the decision escaped her, ther 
Germany could at the least occupy lines 
as advantageous to her as were those that 
she took after the Marne. The line of 
the Niemen, the Vistula, and the Dniester 
could be held with far fewer men than 
the old front; the menace to Austria 
would be fought on Russian territory; 
the poles might be enlisted in the armies 
of the Central Powers. Such result 
would be far from the decision hoped for 
and sought, but would show real profit 
a profit calculated to satisfy German 
public opinion and give Germany still 
more hostages for the negotiations for 
peace that might come. 

Yet to occupy Poland at the cost of half 
a million casualties—added to an equally 
large number in Galicia and doubled by 
the Austrian casualties in the same cam- 
paigns,—and not eliminate Russia, might 
prove in the end a German defeat. This, 
unless Russia could be persuaded to mak 
peace while her armies, although undes 
troyed, were heavily beaten and a larg: 
sweep of her territories occupied. Ine 
capably, the conclusion forces itself upo: 
the observer that the chief purpose of th« 
eastern campaign was to get peace wit! 
Russia, by the destruction of the Rus 
sian army, by the conquest of Russian te 
ritory—by either or by both. If this 
should fail (and a few weeks must decid 
this), Warsaw might prove another Ant- 
werp,—a brilliant military feat, 
of any but local consequences. 


Darretr 


Is Peace a Practical Possibilty r 


Lehoes From a Controversy Wagimag in Ne utral America 


OR a century the world has seen an 
extensively developed peace move- 
ment. .Since the commencement of 

the great war, the clamor for universal 
peace has increased. And soa bitter con- 
troversy has been raised as to the prac- 
ticability of any movement that has the 
pevention of war as its object. Pacificists 
point to the horrors of the present con- 
flict and declare that never again must 


the world be convulsed by war. And those 
who believe that it is impossible to bring 
about universal parry with the 
question: If a nation decides to declare 
war how 
war? 
The United States is the battle-ground 
of the controversialists and American pub- 
lications are carrying much matter from 
both standpoints. The strongest expon- 
ent of “preparedness” and of war when 
war is necessary is ex-Presi- 


peace, 


can she be stopped except by 














| dent Roosevelt. In the course 


of an article in the Metro- 
3 politan Magazine he takes 
5 his stand in the following 


vigorous terms: 

During the past year the 
activities of our professional 
pacificists have bee exer- 
cised almost exclusively on 
behalf of hideous interna- 
tional iniquity. They have 
struck hands with those evil 
enemies of America, the hy- 
phenated Americans, and 
with the greediest repre- 
sentatives of those Ameri- 








Civilization: 
thing, do you? Well, just take a 


—Donahey, 


squint at 


“So you think you have discovered some 


me.” : 
in the Cleveland Plain 


cans whose only god is 
money. They have sought to 


make this country take her 


Dealer. 
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stand against right that was downtrod- 
den, and in favor of wrong that seemed 
Every man or 
woman who has clamored for peace with- 
would 
re- 
stored to her own people and the repeti- 


likely to be successful. 


out daring 
be a crime 


to say 
unless 


that peace 
Belgium was 


tion of such wrongdoing as that from 
which she has suffered provided against, 
has served the Devil and not the Lord. 
Every man or woman who in the name of 
peace now advocates the refusal on the 
part of the United States to furnish arms 
and munitions war to those nations 
who have had the manliness to fight for 
the of Belgium’s wrongs, is 
serving the Devil and not the Lord. 
Another William Hard, 


ents in Everybody's Magazine a 


of 


redressing 
writer, pres- 
strong 
argument to the effect that great reforms 
can only be 
He 


at) 
as TOLOWS: 


secured by the shedding of 


blood. outlines the idea vigorously 


Yet it is precisely through “turmoils” 
2 new great 


sorders every 


liberty has been achieved. The decisive 
event in the history of the liberties of the 
English-speaking race was not the sign- 
ing of the Petition of Right, but the Bat- 
tle of Naseby. 

Thither came Charles the First, the 
““Accurst,” with his legal claim to govern 
without Parliament. Thither came, to 
oppose him, Fairfax and Cromwell, with 
the cousins and neighbors of the men who 
sailed to Plymouth Rock. They ought to 
have spent a thousand years “persuad- 
ing” Charles and his successors with pro- 
grams and platforms and pageants by 
Percy Mackaye. Instead 


Their heads all stooping low, 
all in a row 

Like a whirlwind or 
luge on the dikes, 

The Roundhead yeomen burst 
ranks of the Accurst, 

And at a shock they scatte 
of his pikes. 


their points 


the trees, like a de- 


on the 


red the forest 


And when he fled from that field, ab- 
solute monarchy fled with him out of 
English-speaking lands forever. 

Russia has never fought a real war to 
get the Supremacy of Parliament, and 
it has never got it. Germany has never 
fought a real war to get the Supremacy 
of Parliament, and it: has never got it. 
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France fought all Europe for it once 
and fought itself within itself four times 
—and got it. But the men who gave the 
first final proof of perfect devotion to it 
are buried at Naseby. 

When we think of what those men did 
for us and for the whole world, and of 
how they did it, surely we must find some- 
thing very perverse in the language I am 
now about to quote from certain Pacific- 
ists. They met at the Henry Street Settle- 
ment in New York—fine, earnest men and 
women—many of them well-known per 
sonages—and at last composed an ac- 
count of war in which there are no more 
favorable words than these: 

“Tt has scattered like burst shrapnei the 
hands of the sculptors and the violinists, 
the limbs of the hurdlers and the swim- 
mers, the sensitive muscles of the mech- 
anics and weavers, the throats of the sing- 
ers and interpreters, the eyes of the as- 
tronomers and painters.” 

True. And tragic. But life often comes 
to be a choice between tragedies. To stop 
playing the violin is a tragedy. To fail 
to get political liberty—to fail to get in- 





Te 


Amsterdammer, 


dustrial liberty—to fail to get whatever 
has developed to the point of being supre- 
mely right—that is a tragedy, too. 

Among the signers of the Henry Street 
Settlement Manifesto there are a number 
of men who are believers in industrial 
democracy, in industrial self-government. 
Let us ask them a personal question. Poli- 
tical self-government was won only by 
fighting. If it should appear that indus- 
trial self-government can be won only by 
fighting, would they fight? 

If they would, what about the eyes of 
their astronomers and the sensitive 
muscles of their weavers? 

If they would not, their remedy is in- 
deed the World State—the one sure means 
of keeping hurdlers hurdling in perman- 
ent peace, and fiddlers fiddling even amid 
the fires of misery with which the Henry 
Street Settlement is surrounded. 

For years and years the “Concert of 
Europe,” the combined judgment of the 
great powers of Europe, listened to the 
ery of agony from Turkish Macedonia, 
and told the victim to stay on the rack in 
the name of “peace.” In 1312 the Slavs 
and Greeks of the Balkan Peninsula de- 
termined to drive the Turks finally back 
into Asia and make Macedonia European 
again. 

Mr. Theodore Marburg, of Baltimore, is 
a man so able and so public spirited that 








he is president of “The American Society 
for Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes.” He is exactly the kind of man 


appointed to an Inter- 
What does he say about 


who would be 
national Court. 
Macedonia? 

He deplores the weakness of the “Con- 
cert of Europe.” That Concert forbade 
the Balkan states to go to war and it for- 
bade them, later, to “appropriate” Turk- 
ish territory. The Balkan states dis- 
obeyed. They fought; they won; and they 
“appropriated” the countrysides which a 
band of Asiatic marauders had stolen 
from their forefathers and which these 
for five centuries merely taxed and plund- 
ered. Mr. Marburg deplores the fact 
that the Concert of Europe was not so or- 
ganized as to have been able, by force, to 
prevent this violation of the world’s 
“neace,” this “self-seeking” of the Balk- 
an states and .this “appropriation” of 
Turkish territory. 

No, let us not clothe any such tribunal! 
with omnip tence as long as the local 
ideals and ti_ local needs of the world re- 
main so various—and often so evidently 
unintelligible to the world’s mass-mind. 


Voluntary System 


By a Former Canadian, Donald MacMas- 
ter, K.C., M.P., England 


ORD KITCHENER has done 1 
~ well in regard to the number of mer 
he has got together. In this connection a 
great deal of credit is given to what is 
called the voluntary system. But it is not 
the system that is entitled to the credit- 
the real credit is due to the men them- 
selves. It is an utter displacement of the 
actual situation to credit the system with 
what is really due to the patriotism of 
those who had voluntarily assumed not 
only their own burden, but also that of 
others. The fault of the voluntary system 
is that it is unequal and unfair, because it 
places upon the willing and the patriotic 
the burden of doing their own and their 
neighbor’s fighting, and leaves the slackers 
out. What is wanted is that we should 
adopt a system, not one that would dis- 
locate what has been done already, but a 
system for the war that would impose 
equality of legal obligation (because there 
is now equality of duty) on every man fit 
to bear arms, particularly the young and 
the unmarried, to go to the front and do 
service for the country there, or to go into 
the factory or the office at home and there 
do that service which would best con- 
tribute to bringing the war to a successful 
result. We are imperilling our national 
existence by the delay, firstly, in provid- 
ing munitions, and, secondly, in provid- 
ing this system of national service by 
which every man would render the obliga- 
tion he owed to the State equally with his 
brother man—the young men being taken 
first. Fortunately, our young men are not 
as a rule, funkers, but are fighters, who 
are willing to serve on sea or land: but 
the existing system is absolutely unfair 
in this respect, that many married men 
had to go to the front and take the place 
of unmarried men, with the result that 
the national purse was being unduly 
taxed, because for every man who unfor- 
tunately lays down his life or is disabled, 
the State incurs a large monetary 
tion. 


fairly 
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What is a Man Worth? 


The Value x | ppraise d of Pre S¢ nt-Day Le ade rs 


HAT is a man worth? It is a 
hard question to answer. How- 
ever, George H. Cushing essays 
a partial answer in the Illustrated World 
and succeeds in linking together some 
very interesting information as follows: 

A contractor, a few days ago, tele- 
scoped this whole discussion: “A man 
from his collar band down is worth $2 a 
day and no more. From the collar band 
up, he is worth far more. In fact, his 
value is almost anything he can get.” 
This theory puts a man on the operating 
table and by a major operation divides 
him into two parts. The lower nine-tenths 
is a carcass which loses value quickly be- 
cause it must compete with machines and 
dumb animals. The upper one-tenth where 
lives the man himself, is in competition 
only with other men and hence is, po- 
tentially, worth far more. 

Accident insurance companies and 
those which agree to pay compensation 
to injured workers, perform the same 
mental operation, only they divide the 
body into many parts and appraise each. 
Thus, a man whose head is hurt seriously 
is considered as dead. He gets the dead 
man’s portion, or full payment. Below 
the head, the carcass is split up into parts 
with a cash value put upon each. Any 
one who has bought an acicdent insurance 
policy can by referring to it get an accu- 
ration notion of what his fingers, toes, 
arms, legs, etc., are commonly supposed 
to be worth. 

Of course we all know that a mere head 
has no value. Everybody has one, yet every 
one is not valuable. The value is not in the 
head itself but in certain qualities of the 
brain housed therein. A mere head may 
be used as a target for balls at a side 
show. As such its rental price is about $2 
per day. 

3ut a brain, inside a head, has invented 
in an kour a match box which sold for 
$20,000; a foot powder which sold for a 
million: a new kind of steel which sold for 
$15,000,000; a big gun which destroyed 
the balance of power and perhaps the 
map of Europe, or a machine to set type 
which changed the thought of the world 
even though its inventor died a pauper. 

Thus it is true that if a man is worth 
more than $2 a day, he must have a head 
with ideas on the inside of it. But to 
find the valuable section we must, figura- 
tively, put it on a chopping block and 
divide the brain into parts. 

One section is used by preachers, col- 
lege professors, writers of plays, and 
novelists. The preachers and professors 
indulge in abstract thoughts; the others 
deal in concrete sentiment. Both use the 
same part, but use it differently. 

Another section is used by mechanics, 
engineers, and inventors. The mechanic 
uses the machine which the inventor de- 
signed and which the engineer put in 
place. He gets $5 a day. The engineer 
fits the machine which the inventor made 
to a certain need or to a given kind of 
material. He gets $50 to $100 a day. The 
inventor uses the mechanical section of 
his brain to create a new device. He may, 
in a day, plan a machine the pattern for 
which will sell for a million. In all cases, 
the same part of the head is used. But 
the way it is employed fixes its value. 

The most mysterious part of the head 
—and the one containing the greatest 


value—is that used by salesmen, doctors, 
merchants, grand opera stars, and fin- 
anciers. The salesman uses it to persuade 
other men and earns from $75 a month to 
$10,000 a year. The doctor uses it to im- 
press and to mystify others. He earns 
from $500 to $50,000 a year. The mer- 
chant uses it to charm, impress, and per- 
suade the crowd by the display which he 
creates and he makes up to $5,000,000 or 
more a year. The grand opera star and 
the master showman use it to hypnotize 
the crowd and he may make up to several 
thousand dollars a night. The financier 
makes the most curious of all uses of it. 
He never talks as does the salesman. He 
assumes no pose as does the doctor. He 
creates no display as does the merchant. 
He employes no panorama of harmonious 
scenes and sounds as does the singer or 
the showman. Generally he is neither 
seen nor heard. Curiously, his influence is 
greatest those 


over who are farthest 
away. He charms, persuades, and hyp- 
notizes, alike those who are near and 


those who are far away. His is the mas- 
ter use of this strangely powerful part 
of the head. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the possibilities of this part of the head 
was that presented by the late J. P. Mor- 
gan. So far as known, he never produced 
anything. He never originated even a 
single idea which he used. He never 
talked. He was never amiable. He studi- 
ously repelled rather than sought to at- 
tract the public. Yet the people continu- 
ally carried to him millions in money and 
in opportunity. 

This faculty generally displays itself 
when something is to be sold. The sales- 
man uses it to dispose of his wares, the 
doctor of his services; the financier uses 
it to sell stocks and bonds. In the case 
of Mr. Morgan, the act of selling became 
automatic. His reputation sold many 
things with which ke had little or nothing 
to do. In fact, he did not sell the things, 
he sold himself. Literally, thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of men who bought 
the stocks of the Steel Corporation and of 
other concerns, did not buy an interest in 


the steel business: they bought J. P. Mor- 


gan. Morgan sold the people Morgan 
when they thought they were buying 


something different. The curious fact is 
that he did not know what was going on 
and neither did they. 

This striking example is elaborated for 
a purpose. All these men use the same 
part of the brain. I call it selling ability. 
Some call it personality. Whatever the 
name, it is a power in one mind to per- 
suade others to lose something they hold 
and really want to keep. It is hypnotic in 
a large sense. This phase of it is shown 
to no better advantage than in the case 
of Mr. Morgan or the late Marshall Field. 
Neither had anything to offer that could 
not be found elsewhere, because neither 
produced what he sold. Yet both made 
millions by selling these extremely com- 
mon things. 

When a man can link several of these 
sections of the mind into a train, he makes 
an astounding success. A striking ex- 
ample is George Bernard Shaw. He has 
a little sentimentality, a little sentiment, 
and a little of the hypnotic or selling 
ability. With this lean mixture of several 
abilities, yet with all of them marvelous- 
ly linked into a unit for action, he has 
made an astounding success. 
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The greatest example in the world to- 
day is Thomas E. Edison. He is the 
world’s greatest mechanical mind. Yet 
few have more selling ability. He is, all 
told, the greatest achievement of the 
world because he won unaided, or more 
nearly so than any other. 

John D. Rockefeller’s arises 
from three mental qualities working to- 
gether. He is more engineer than in- 
ventor. He is a natural organizer—a 
quality of mind I have not classified. He 
is a great salesman or hypnotist. Uniting 
three of the mind’s best qualities into a 
working machine, he made a stupendous 
money success. 

Andrew Carnegie and Charles M 
Schwab use jointly the mechanical and 
the selling ability. Carnegie shows the 
financial possibilities of this combination. 
Schwab’s smaller success is due to the 
fact that he has less selling ability than 
has Carnegie, although he is a greater 
producer. 

Billy Sunday uses a combination of 
sentimentality and selling ability. With 
nothing to sell, he does marvels with his 
combination. 

Under the circumstances, what is a 
man worth? Who can answer? Your 
office boy earns six dollars a week be- 
cause he is able to follow directions with 
a fair amount of accuracy. His brain 
does not matter, for you pay him mainly 
for blind obedience. Your clerk makes 
fifteen a week for doing a better grade 
of work, but still there is only blind obedi- 
ence. The head clerk is the lo.vesi an 
in the scale of your organization whom 
you pay for the use of his brains. Even 
here the accuracy is more important than 
initiative. Your buyer, your sales man 
ager — these men have developed one 
quality of their minds to the exclusion of 
all others, and you pay them big salaries. 
You yourself get a fine income from the 
business. Why? It is because you have 
developed the rare quality of being able 
to organize and direct the activities of 
other men. Your mind _ is infinitely 
superior (o that of your office boy because 
you are using one part of it. But suppose 
you could develop in such a way that you 
could use all parts of your brain at one 
time to advantage—what then? 

Behind this question lies every man’s 
intuitive faith in that power within him- 
self to perform, if he but has the chance, 
the greatest of achievements—to be one 
of those men whom we think, talk about, 
as being supreme masters of their facul- 
ties, because they are able to co-ordinate 
those faculties. 

{f you earn your paltry $50,000 a year 
through your ability to organize, if Mor- 
gan can make $100,000,000 by using an 
ability to sell, if Rockefeller can make 
1early ten times as much by using jointly 
and in harmony only three qualities of the 
mind, if a dramatist can make $500,000 
yearly by a parade of sentiment, and so 
on, What could a man do who linked up 
all the possibilities of the mind and made 
all them play upon the people? Until 
that has been tried and done, no one can 
say finally what a man really is worth. 
The nearest anyone can come to it is an 
estimate based upon partial returns. 


success 


The present method of carrying oil in 
bulk, which has almost entirely super- 
seded the former practice of using barrels 
or tins, was first adopted many years ago 
by the Chinese. Except for a minor de- 
tail, it is declared, there is little difference 
between the old Chinese oil-carrying junk 
and the bulk oil-carrier of to-day. 








Voice of the Little Peoples of Europe 


Nmall Races of Europe are Strong for the Allied (‘aise 


HE voice of the little peoples of 
Europe is seldom heard over the 
clamor of war; but the little 


‘peoples are suffering perhaps the most. 
Europe is a tangle of races. Geographical! 
borders do not follow racial lines and most 
of the smaller races live under the rule of 


he large nations. Germany and Austria 


have dominion over many of the d 
pendent races and it is significant that 
most of these conquered peoples are 


strongly for the allied cause. The story is 
told 


; 


as follows in the Literary Digest: 

Inarticulate at home, the little subject 
peoples of Europe have in free America a 
chance to place their hopes and fears be 
fore the world and to ask justice without 
the consequences. Each of the 
gieat belligerent Empires contains within 
its borders one or more of these subject 
races, some of whom have suffered cen 
turies of oppression at the hands of the 
dominant nation. Thus in Russia we have 
the Ruthenians, the Lithuanians, and the 
Letts; in Austria-Hungary the Bohemi 
Moravians, Slovaks, and some Ru 
thenians in the east; while in the south- 
west the Croatians, Slavonians, and other 
south Slavic peoples are living in hopes 
of ultimate national self-expression. 
Poland lies dismembered, possessed by 
Russia, Germany, and Austria, receiving 
justice from none of them, while in Turkey 
Christian peoples like the Armenians and 
the Syrians are in constant terror of the 
fire and sword of their Moslem neighbors. 
The 


fear of 


ans, 


Literary Digest has recently pub- 
lished a series of articles showing the 
aspirations of these “little peoples,” and 
it now gives its readers the first oppo. 


unity furnished of ascertaining the 
collective views of these subject-races on 
the question of the war as expressed by 
the editors of their national organs in the 
United States. These views are especially 
valuable, as they represent the real unfet- 
tered opinion of the writers and are a 
better index to the feelings of the subject- 
races than any quotation papers 
published in the country of their origin 
could possibly be. 

Our canvass of the papers of these races 
published in America has brought forth 
nany interesting features, the least 
curious of which is that only one natior 
among all these subject-peoples is whole 
heartedly in sympathy with the Teutonic 
Powers. The Ruthenian papers, repre 
enting a nation of some 40,000,000 who 
dwell in the Ukraine in southern Russia 
and in Galicia, have, ‘without exception, 
expressed the strongest desire for the suc- 
cess of the German armies and a) 
antipathy to Russia and all 
Of the other nations dwell 
we find the sympathy of the Finn 
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equally divided, while the Lithuanians 
from the Baltic provinces profess 


neutral attitude, tempered by some pr 
Ally tendencies. 
The Poles, whose former kingdom 


now partitioned among Russia, German) 


and Austria, are somewhat divided i: 
their sympathies. “A plague on both 
your houses!” is the attitude of the aver- 


age Pole, who will be satisfied with noth- 
ing less than the re-establishment of the 
ancient glories of his country. Both of 
the belligerents, however, have made 
strong appeals for his sympathy and both 
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have promised that an autono- 

mous Poland shall rise anew out 

of the wreckage of the war. Com- ; 
pelled by this situation to take Tue Prestoent 
sides, the Polish papers in Am- 1S STILL 


erica are inclined to place more 
trust upon the assurance of the 
Allies, although there are strong 


(Sir) 


exceptions to this sentiment. grumury 
The polyglot Austro-Hun- crvars senor) 
garian Emperor naturally con- 
tains a great number of these 
subiect-races, who are, on the 
whole, distinctly pro-Ally. No 
where is this sentiment more 
marked than among the _ Bo- 
hemians, whose organs in this 


country are unanimous in their 
desire for unity with their Slavic 
brethren, which they conceive 
‘an be obtained only by the de- 
feat of the Central Powers. As 
one of the most vigorous and 
well-organized of all the subiect- 
races, the American Bohemians 
have been conducting a strenu- 
ous publicity-campaign, and th 
Bohemian National Alliance of 
America has published a pan 
phlet repudiating the “Appeal to 
the American People” against 
arms-exports, which was _ pub- 
lished as an advertisement in 
the newspapers some months 
ago and to which we referred in our issue 
of April 17. This repudiation is signed by 
five national alliances, the editors of twe1 
ty-six Bohemian organs, and by ten edi 
tors of other nationalities, and they aver 
that “the appeal was signed by news- 
papers whose publishers did not under- 
stand the real intention of the document 
and did not read its full text. Their sig 
natures were obtained by false pretenses 
.... We, the representatives of a great 
part of the European immigrants in Am- 
erica, deem it our solemn duty to declare 
we express our complete confidence 
in the Government of this country for its 
correct and careful attitude as the one 
great neutral Power, and we repudiate 
most emphatically the immoral and hypo- 
critical campaign against the countries 
that defend violated Belgium and fight 
for the rise of small nations to a separate 
existence and unhampered development.” 
Turning to purely Bohemian questions, 
these representatives of the nation say: 

“The history of Austria the last 
four hundred years is a record of un- 
paralleled and unequaled oppression of all 
non-German and non-Magyar nation- 
alities. The hands of the Hapsburgs even 
now are dripping with the blood of Bo- 
hemian martyrs condemned to death and 
executed simply because they had the 
courage and moral backbone to refuse to 
fight Government much worse in 
many respects than that of the czarism in 
its worst days ever was. It is a fact that 
many Bohemian regiments in the Aus- 
trian Army have been decimated and dis- 
solved because the Bohemians will not 
fight for the cause of the Hapsburgs and 
the Hohenzollerns.” 

Such sentiments find a strong echo 
among peoples like the Slovaks, Croatians 
and those other little nations who look 
forward to the creation of a new State of 
“JTugoslavia” along the shores of the Adri- 
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atic. The “Jugoslavian” editors who have 
analyzed the situation for us are of the 
opinion that at least 90 per cent. of their 
nationals are out of sympathy with thei: 
Teutonic neighbors, and hope that a vic 
tory for the Allies will result in new op 
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portunities for nat 

Turkey’s subject-races are uncompro- 
misingly hostile to her, the Armenia 
journals being very bitter, while the 
\rabic papers in America, mainly pub 
lished by Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
are like the Armenians, looking forward 
confidently to emancipation of their 
Moslem rule. 


onal development. 
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The Road 


Russia’s efforts to free herself from the 
industrial handicap imposed by lack of 
harbors have not been suspended entirely 
as a result of the war. Newspaper reports 
bring the information that the railway 
which has been built from Petrograd to 
Kola on the Arctic Ocean is now practi- 
cally completed. The purpose of this new 
line is to utilize an Arctic port that car 
be kept open the year around. Although 
the most northerly point of Europe this 
harbor is sufficiently close to the Gulf 
Stream to make the climate mild. The 
Gulf Stream, after striking the porth 
coast of Norway, divides near North Cape 
and one arm flows easterly along the 
northern ccast of Russia, keeping the 
waters practically clear of ice to a point 
a few miles east of the northern terminus 
of the new road. In view of the war the 
importance of the new road can hardly 
be over-estimated. 


to the Arctic 
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What Artists of To-day are Trying to Attain 


Realism Not the Object of Art 


ODERN art is a controversial 
subject. Opinions on the new 
schools and movements vary 

from that of the enthusiast who sees in 
the work of the modernists the closest ap 
proach to real art to the loudly voiced be- 
lief of the scoffer that the leaders of the 
modern idea should be in asylums. In the 
Forum, Willard Huntington Wright con- 
tributes an article which he heads “The 
Truth About Painting,” and in which he 


s 
essays an explanation of modern art. He 
says: 


Throughout the entire history of the 
fine arts, no period of wzsthetic innovation 
and endeavor has suffered from public 
malignity, ridicule and ignorance as has 
painting during the last century. The 
reasons for this are many and, to the 
serious student of art history, obvious. 
The change between the old and the new 
order came swiftly and precipitously, like 
a cataclysm in the serenity of a summe) 
night. The classic painters of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, such as 
David, Ingres, Gros and Gérard, were 
busy with their rehabilitation of ancient 
traditions, when without warning, save 
for the pale heresies of Constable, a new 
and rigorous régime was ushered in. It 
was Turner, Delacroix, Courbet and 
Daumier who entered the sacred temple, 
tore down the pillars which had supported 
it for centuries, and brought the entire 
structure of established values crashing 
down about them. They survived the 
débacle, and when eventually they laid 
aside their brushes for all time it was 
with the unassailable knowledge that they 
had accomplished the greatest and most 
significant metamorphosis in the history 
of any art. 

But even these hardy anarchists of the 
new order little dreamed of the extremes 
to which their heresies would lead. So 
precipitous and complex has been the evo 
lution of modern painting that few of the 
most revolutionary moderns have suc- 
ceeded in keeping mental step with its 
developments and divagations. During 
the past few years new modes and man- 
ners in art have sprung up with fungus- 
like rapidity. “Movements” and “schools” 
have followed one another with astound- 
ing pertinacity, each claiming that finality 
of expression which is the aim of all seek 
ers for truth. And, with but few excep 
tions, the men who have instigated thes« 
innovations have been animated by a seri- 
ous purpose—that of mastering the prob- 
lem of wsthetic organization and of cir- 
cumscribing the one means for obtaining 
ultimate and indestructible results. But 
the problems of art, like those of life it- 
self, are in the main unsolvable, and art 
must ever be an infinite search for the 
intractable. Form in painting, like the 
eternal readjustments and equilibria of 
life, is but an approximation to stability. 
The forces in all art are the forces of life, 
coordinated and organized. No plastic 
form can exist without rhythm; not 
rhythm in the superficial harmonic sense, 
but the rhythm which underlies the great 
fluctuating and equalizing forces of ma 
terial existence. Such rhythm is sym 
metry in movement. On it all form, both 
in art and life, is founded. 

The evolution of means is answerable 
to the same laws as the pregressus in any 


other line of human endeavor. The great- 
est artists are always culminations of long 
lines of experimentations. In this they 
are eclectic. The organization of obser- 
vation js in itself too absorbing a labor to 
permit of a free exercise of the will to 
power. The blinding burst of genius at 
the time of the Renaissance was the break- 
ing forth of the accrued power of gen- 
erations. Modern art, having no tradi 
tion of means, has sapped and dispersed 
the vitality of its exponents by imposing 
upon them the necessity for empirical re- 
search. It is for this reason that we have 
no men in modern art who approximate 
as closely to perfection as did many of the 
older painters. But had Rubens, with his 
colossal vision, had access to modern 
methods his work would have been more 
powerful in its intensity and more far- 
reaching in its scope. 

However, in the brief period of modern 
art two decided epochs have been brought 
to a close through this accumulation and 
eruption of experimental activities in in- 
dividuals. Renoir brought to a focus the 
divergent rays of his predecessors, and 
terminated that cycle of experimentation 
and research which started with Dela- 
croix, Turner, Constable, Daumier and 
Courbet, was carried forward by Manet, 
developed into Impressionism by Monet, 
Pissarro, Sisley and Guillaumin, and was 
later turned into scientific channels by 
the Neo-Impressionists, Signac, Seurat 
and Cross. Renoir rejected the fallacies 
of these earlier men and made use of their 
vital discoveries, codrdinating and ra- 
tionalizing them, and welding them into 
definite artistic achievements. The sec- 
ond modern cycle began with Cézanne. 
Into his canvases he incorporated the as- 
pirations and accomplishments of the first 
cycle, and applied the new methods to 
the expression of the rhythmic laws of 
composition and organization which had 
been established by the old masters. He 
was, as he himself said, the “primitive” 
of this new epoch. Henri-Matisse, the 
Cubists and the Futurists in turn ad- 
vanced on Cézanne’s procedure, carrying 


Italian View of the 
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T has been part of Germany’s cam- 
paign to endeavor to sow discord 
among the Allies. The rumor that 

Russia is disgruntled with the French 
and British is heard repeatedly; likewise, 
stories crop out about dissensions on the 
western front. That these _ inspired 
stories are untrue is of course recognized 
and no heed is paid to them. It is, how- 
ever, interesting to glance beneath the 
surface and find just what is the opin 
ion held by the allied people on the score 
of the part that Britain is bearing and 
particular interest will attach to the fol- 
lowing article from an Italian magazine, 
Il Secolo: 

What are the English doing? This is 
the question which many people are ask- 
ing in these days. The Russians have 
been fighting hard for a year and are now 
undergoing a severe test, harassed and 
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his impetus nearer and nearer abstract 
purity. And a more recent art school, 
Synchromism, by making use of the 
achievements of Cézanne, Cubism and 
Michelangelo, and by adding to them new 
discoveries in the dynamics of color, has 
opened up a new vista of possibilities in 
the expressing of wsthetic form. In this 
last school was completed the second 
modern cycle. Once these new modes, 
which are indicative of modern art, be- 
come understood and pass into the com- 
mon property of the younger men, we 
shall have achievement which will be as 
complete as the masterpieces of old, and 
which will, in addition, he more poignant 
To understand the basic significance of 
painting it is necessary to revise ou: 
method of judgment. As yet no ewsthe 
tician has recorded a rationale for art 
valuation. Taine put forth many illumin 
ating suggestions regarding the funda 
mentals of form, but the critics have paid 
secant heed. Prejudice, personal taste, 
metaphysics and even the predilections of 
sentiment, still govern the world’s judg- 
ments and appreciations. We are slaves 
to accuracy of delineation, to prettiness 
of design, to the whole suite of material 
considerations Which are deputies to the 
organic and _ intellectual qualities of a 
work of art. It is the common thing to 
find criticisms—even from the highest 
sources—which praise or condemn a pic 
ture acording to the nearness of its ap- 
proach to the reality of its subject. Such 
observations are confusing and irrele 
vant. Were realism the object of art 
painting would always be infinitely ir 
ferior to life—a mere simulacrum of our 
daily existence, ever inadequate in its il 
lusion. The moment we attach other 
than purely esthetic values to paintings 
either ancient or modern—we are con- 
fronted by so extensive and differentiated 
a set of tests that chaos or error is ur 
avoidable. In the end we shall find that 
our conclusions have their premises, not 
in the work of art itself, but in personal 
and extraneous considerations. A picture 
to be a great work of art need not contain 
any recognizable objects. Provided it 
gives the sensation of rhythmically bal! 
anced form in three dimensions, it will 
have accomplished all that the greatest 
masters of art have ever striven for 
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pressed by the German and Austria: 
forces. The Turks are putting up a 
strong resistance in the Dardanelles and 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula. The Germar 
submarines continue their insidious, bri 
gand-like, inhuman work. Everywher: 
on land and sea, on all the fronts—except 
happily, the Italian—the Central Em- 
pires seem to have a temporary advantage 
And our public, impressionable as they 
are, are preoccupied, not to say mistrust- 
ful. How will it all end? The public 
would like to be reassured, and, impatient 
doubtful, perplexed. look particularly to 
England. What are these English doing? 
What is the meaning of their command of 
the sea? Where are the armies which 
they boasted to create? Why have they 
been so long in realizing the seriousness 
of the situation and in taking action? To 
these questions, which the anxious public 
are continually reiterating in a tone of 
disappointment, diffidence and ill-humor, 
it is our duty to reply, once and for all, 
fully and confidently, in the interests of 
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truth, of justice, and of the Allied cause. 

3ut in order that the facts and argu- 
ments which we shall endeavor to adduce 
may be convincing, it is necessary, before 
all things, that the public should throw 
off a curious habit of mind—namely, that 
of judging England by Germany. 

Germany has been proved to have been 
very strong from a military point of 
view, and to have been thoroughly pre- 
pared; she had calculated everything, she 
had foreseen and made every precaution 
for her formidable and premeditated at- 
tack. Well, if the public regret that Eng- 
land had not done likewise, and if for 
that reason they criticise English states- 
men and the English people, they evident- 
ly contradict themselves and destroy, un- 
consciously, the real moral ideal which up- 
holds and ennobles the Allied cause. In 
other words: if the public condemn the 
perfect preparation of Germany, because 
it reckoned on and instigated war, they 
cannot consistently and logically condemn 
England’s unpreparedness because it 
counted on peace. 

If we say, therefore, that England was 

inprepared from a military, moral, and 
social point of view, let us say so to her 
honor and not in order to belittle her in 
comparison with her rival. Moreover, in 
saying this, we shall only be repeating the 
verdict of history. A pre-eminently com- 

nercial country, keenly devoted to her 
customs and civil rights, jealous, in ordin- 
ary times, of her free individual develop- 
ment, England has never prepared for 
war, not even when her policy tended to 
bring it about. Whenever England has 
found herself at war she has always mud- 
died through and has always come out 
victorious, owing to the inexhaustibility 
of her resources and the tenacity of her 
people, who are admirably cool and col- 
lected, and who stiffen with adversity, 
with difficulties, with the obstacles, and 
with the resistance to be overcome. But 
in this case, it may be said, there was 
something more than this; she was con- 
scious of her unpreparedness and persist- 
ed in it. Do not let us forget that Eng- 
land has been thrown into the greatest 
and most terrible conflagration known to 
history just at the moment when she was 
seeking to pursue an ideal of international 
peace and internal reform. Let us not 
forget that for the last decade she has 
been suppressing at home military ten- 
dencies and imperial ambitions; that she 
has been striving against Junkerism in 
her own house and against the truculent 
swagger of Welt-Politik which, in 1900, 
at the time of the Boer War, had made 
her feared and hated by all as Germany 
now is. Do not let us forget that, whilst 
her rival was nurturing in silence a dream 
of dominion and was forging for herself 
a magnificent instrument of destruction, 
she was wholly intent on cherishing a 
dream of equality and justice, and was 
drafting laws for the reconstruction of 
her social system on a more equal and 
democratic basis. Was this imprudent? 
Was this an illusion? Let us reflect care- 
fully before replying. First let us ex- 
amine the question conscientiously—Ital- 
ians, French, and Belgians—because it is 
useless to hide the fact that an affirmative 
answer to these questions given lightly 
and off-hand would be a terrible admis- 
sion to make, and would mean the con- 
demnation of democracy of the past and 
of the future. 

Having gone thus far, having realized 
the causes of Fr~land’s unpreparedness, 
which in the judgment of history will 
serve to put in a darker light Germany’s 
preparations, let us see how England is 
muddling through her war; if the pre- 
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vailing criticism and distrust are wholly 
justified, or whether what England has 
done and is doing should not be considered 
the best guarantee for the triumph of the 
cause for which we too are fighting. And 
let us deal at once with her position on 
the seas which the public have some diffi- 
culty in understanding and appreciating. 

The English fleet—the sole arm of de- 
fence which all Governments, all parties, 
at all times, have always kept up to the 
greatest efficiency—is mistress of the seas. 
This is no mere phrase; it is a truth 
which all the German submarines and all 
the sophisms of the lovers of Germany 
cannot shake. It is a gratifying fact, be- 
cause this command of the seas is the 
greatest defence of all us Allies and is, in 
a prolonged war like this, the most dang- 
erous and most Gamaging arm that sup- 
ports us against the common enemy. Read 
again carefully the proclamation which 
the Kaiser issued the other day to his 
people and you will find, as we have al- 
ready had occasion to observe in a brief 
comment, that German wrath is directed 






first and foremost against the English 
blockade and the English command of the 
sea. 

But what—-the general public ask—is 
the meaning of this command of the sea? 

It means that, from the day on which 
war was declared, the German fleet—that 
is to say, the larger units—has not dared 
to leave the banks of the Kiel Canal and 
the ports, barred by mines, of Stettin and 
Wilhelmshafen; it means that all Ger- 
many’s oversea commerce is completely 
stopped, and that her great shipping lines, 
the Hamburg-America and the North 
German Lloyd, are in liquidation; it means 
that Germany can no longer receive by 
sea, except in strictly limited quantities 
and clandestinely, arms, munitions, food- 
stuffs and supplies of all kinds; it means 
that she has been unable to go and de- 
fend her colonies, which she is losing one 
by one; it means that she has not been in 
a position to export her products to for- 
eign markets which she had skilfully ac- 





quired by many years of feverish and 
profitable activity, and that these markets 
are now invaded by her commercial com- 
petitors, who intend definitely to supplant 
her. 

This is the significance of the command 
of the sea on the part of the English; the 
task which her ships constantly perform 
day and night in the Channel, in the 
North Sea. in the Atlantic, the Pacific, 
and the Mediterranean; the blockade 
which encircles Germany closer and 
closer, which isolates her from the whole 
world and which will succeed in time in 
reducing her to her own internal re- 
sources, which are not inexhaustible. 

England has done, then—and is do- 
ing—on sea neither more nor less than 
was to be expected from her known and 
proved naval superiority. But what is 


she doing on land? Let us see. 

England had no alliances and no obli- 
gations. Nor did the understanding with 
France oblige her to intervene. This un- 
derstanding, in fact, was so little warlike 
in character that for some years there 
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Was a strong current of English opinion 
in favor of concluding, had it been pos- 
sible, a similar agreement with Germany. 
On several occasions the French had en- 
deavored unsuccessfully to transform the 
Entente into a real and binding alliance, 
and thus to obtain from England certain 
guarantees of eventual military co-opera- 
tion. England always refused. She 
would not adopt conscription. Was she 
well or il] advised? Only the issue of the 
present War can say. But it is enough 
for us to emphasize this fact that when a 
year ago the French and the Russians 
found themselves, fortunately, on Eng- 
land’s side, they could not expect from her 
more than the assistance of her little pro- 
fessional army of 200,000 men. England 
gave these 200,000 men and sacrificed 
them on the battle-field. Only a small 
percentage of them remains. The total 
English losses hitherto amount to 330.995 
men. They have everywhere fought like 
lions. And in the famous retreat from 
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Mons to Saint Quentin when, having lost 
touch with the French troops, they had to 
face alone forces four times their num- 
ber, they taught the enemy, who affected 
to despise them, to respect and fear them. 

But this, it will readily be understood, 
was not sufficient. In her own interest, 
and in that of the Allied cause, England 
had to do more. And it was then that 
Lord Kitchener, in September of last year, 
seriously expressed his opinion in the 
House of Lords. The War, he said, would 
last three years. The first would be a 
year of preparation, the second one of 
conflict, and the third would witness the 
victory of the Allies. But he must have 
men, millions of men. Well, how did the 
country respond to his appeal? The coun- 
try responded admirably and gave Lord 
Kitchener the men he required. In im- 
provising this new army there have been 
delays, mistakes, a want of foresight. But 
all is explained and justified when you 
consider the difficulty and complexity of 
the problem, which consisted not so much 
in finding recruits and officers as in pro- 
viding them with equipment, arms, and 
ammunition. 

Now this has mostly been done but the 
incredulous still ask: Where are these 
English soldiers and what are they doing? 
To reply to this question would be to de- 
scribe the magnitude and the gravity of 
the task which, on land also, rests upon 
the British. These new soldiers are 
everywhere, because England is fighting 
everywhere. They are in South Africa 
where they have recently wrested from 
the Germans the last and most important 
of their colonies; they are in Egypt, in 
the Gallipoli peninsula, in Mesopotamia, 
where they are fighting alone or with the 
French against the Turks; they are in 
India and in the other colonies they have 
to garrison and defend from dangers in- 
ternal and external; some of them are 
still training in England, and, lastly, the 
greater number of them are in France. 

In France? But in France the British 
occupy a front of scarcely thirty miles! 
Yes, but everyone knows—the French 
know and all Italians who have been in 
France know—that behind this front are 
massed from 700,000 to 800,000 British 
soldiers and that the French coast has 
been transformed into a British colony. 
But if this is the case, why do these seven 
or eight hundred thousand men remain 
inactive and not take the offensive? Let 
us premise that the conduct of the cam- 
paign in France is controlled not by the 
British but by the French. It is the duty 
of Joffre to give French the order to ad- 
vance. Nor is it possible to believe that 
Joffre is delaying on account of the Eng- 
lish, now that they have been abundantly 
supplied with munitions. It is indeed 
true that the problem of munitions has 
been, and still is, partly the cause of a 
regrettable delay. But this problem was 
not foreseen and has arisen from the as- 
pect which the War has assumed. What, 
as a matter of fact, has happened in 
France? To say that two hostile armies 
have entrenched themselves opposite each 
other is to give no idea of the actual facts. 
The two armies have really transformed 
their lines into two interminable fortress 
which no manoeuvring can circumvent. 
When, in early spring, the English and 
French sought to destroy the enemy fort- 
resses, they found that their shrapnel 
was of no use against cement and armor- 
plated shelters. It became necessary to 
manufacture high explosives; for only 
lyddite and melinite are of any avail 
against such a target. The English were 
slower in realizing this fact than the 
French, and they have had great difficul- 
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ties in replenishing their supplies. But 
now—thanks particularly to the activity 
of Lloyd George—the whole of England 
is engaged in manufacturing explosives. 

This, then, has been one of the reasons 
which have postponed, and still postpone, 
the Anglo-French offensive; but we can- 
not say that it has been the only one. We 
are unacquainted with General Joffre’s 
plan of campaign; but since he can rely 
upon the dash and valor of the French, 
English, and ‘Belgian armies, we must 
wait and continue to have that confidence 
in the French Commander-in-Chief which 
nis action has hitherto inspired. 

Our arm-chair strategists ask why he 
does not move, now that Italy also has 
entered the lists. We may reply that, 
great and valuable to the Allied cause as 
Italy’s intervention may be, it does not 
for the time being, from a military point 
of view, modify the situation in France, 
because our front is far from the main 
theatre of the War, and because we have 
not yet to deal with the Germans. Again, 
our strategists inquire why Joffre does 
not move, now that the Russians are get- 
ting the worst of it and might recover if 
the enemy who is harassing them had to 
detach a portion of his forces from the 
eastern to the western front. We may re- 
ply that this is too simple and obvious a 
suggestion not to have occurred to Joffre, 
and that the fact of his not advancing 
hitherto may be attributed to reasons un- 
known to us but which are evidently for 
the common good. 

We must not forget that the trump 
card in this greatigame will be played in 
France and that great will be the re- 
sponsibility of the man who, although pos- 
sibly from the best of motives, plays it at 


A Plea for 


the wrong moment, compromising in his 
haste the issue of the Allied cause. 

Let us be patient, then, and confident, 
like the British; although by being so, 
we may incur criticism and irony. The 
British, it is said, are delightfully uncon- 
scious; come what may, they persist in 
declaring that they are certain of victory 
and that they will fight to the end. But 
is it a bad thing for England to be thus 
pledged to herself and to the world? We 
do not think so. Beside the French, the 
Belgians, the Italians and the Russians 
—more sensitive and impressionable in 
character, more easily discouraged and 
more sensible to criticism and pessimism 
—it is well that the British, with their 
imperturbable serenity, should sound an 
encouraging note of confidence and stead- 
fastness. It is well that they should re- 
iterate daily that the War must end in 
the victory of the Allies because this is, 
as a matter of fact, the truth of which we 
must all be persuaded if we are to find 
strength for new and even greater sacri 
fices. We may, therefore, leave it to the 
Germanophiles to be ironical over British 
oratory, and we may rather admire a 
country which has discussed and is dis 
cussing the War openly in order to obtair 
freely from the conscience of the people 
what, from a military and servile popula- 
tion, the Kaiser can obtain with a wave 
of his hand. And it is well to remember 
this when we speak lightly of what the 
British are and are not doing. Germany 
is a type of the perfectly organized State, 
where the individual does not count; Eng- 
land, on the other hand, is a country 
where the State does not exist and where 
the individual is everything. This ac- 
counts for much. 


Conscription 


English Pe riodical Advances Fran] | Lure nits 


HERE are many prominent men in 

Great Britain who believe in con- 

scription and a strong effort is be- 
ing made to have a compulsory system put 
into force. One of the periodicals fighting 
for conscription is The English Review 
and in a recent issue, the editor, Mr. 
Harrison, says: 

We call ourselves sportsmen. We are 
the sailors of the modern world. Our 
national pride is the youthful splendor of 
our athletes. The very name of Nelson 
still brings a lump into our throats. And 
yet we hesitate. Still, like schoolboys, we 
prattle about one volunteer being equal to 
four conscripts. Still we talk about man 
and his rights, about liberty, about 
civilization, about Empire, yet after a 
year of unsuccessful war we cannot even 
make up our minds to take the one step 
which can ensure us victory, and the one 
course which can enable us to say that we 
are doing our best. 

“Every fit man, whatever his position 
in life, must be made available, as and 
when his country calls him, for the fight- 
ing line, or, if specially qualified, for 
national service at home.’ With these 
words the National Service Manifesto 
appeals to the country. Can any man 
doubt that we are to-day at the turning 
point of our history? Can any man see 
the Red Cross cars stealing through the 
streets in the early hours of the morning 
and hesitate any longer? Can any man 


calling himself an Englishman believe 
that we are doing rightly and nobly, fight- 
ing at half strength, refusing still to 
recognize the peril of our Allies, the grave 
danger to our homes even in_ these 
islands? Can any man hold that England 
is justifying her civilization if she refuses 
to give her all to fight for it? Can any 
man read those words and think of the 
vulgarity of the street posters, the fact 
that there should be any necessity for 
placards at all, without indignation, with- 
out a sense that all is not well in a 
philosophy of life which in the hour of 
need lacks a common inspiration? 

The time has come to dispel all illusions 
and false optimism, and face the fact 
that face us. They are not pleasant. | 
will briefly enumerate them. 

First we have had to face the fact that 
the Russians, though still potentially the 
decisive factor, are to-day only relatively 
so, all idea of an energetic Russian offen- 
sive being now no longer even a possi- 
bility for at least six months. Secondly, 
we have to face the fact of the unshaken 
German line in the west, and that the only 
condition of success there is its inruption. 
Thus at the beginning of the second year 
of war the Entente strength is less than 
it was at the beginning of August, 1914, 
Russia having lost her great strategic 
vantage points centred round the forti- 
fications and railway system of Poland; 
we and the French occupying much the 
same position that we held last November. 








Germany was Losing by Peace 


cr. kK. ( he sterton tdi ANCES Reasons fo the i nfonie Aggre Ssivon 


To man in Great Britain wields a 

more trenchant pen than G. K. 

Chesterton; and when he brings 

all the resources of his facile mind and 
1 





ready pen to the problems of the war, he 
t 


presents views that are well worthy of 
consideration. In a recent article in the 
to 


Illustrated London Ne ws, he reverts 
what is now an old topic—German’s rea 
ons for precipitating the war—-but he 


attacks it from a new angle. Speaking 


g 
of the enemy he says In part: 

For more than a hundred years he has 
spread and sunned himself in the summer 
of mere success; he has openly exulted in 
his freedom from scruple and religious 
restraint; he has pointed to his perjurie 
as other men point to their promises. H«¢ 
has never dreamed of answering the 
charge that he was false and cruel save 
by saying that he is cunning and strong 
He has never pretended to recognize an) 
law, human or divine, save in the sense 
hat possession was nine points of it. 
When he begins to defend himself 
tenth point, it is proof that he has little 
left but a tenth. When the Prussian says 
he has the right to de a thing, you may 
be pretty sure that he has no longer th 
might to do it. 

“And this is proved by one fact which is 
staringly self-evident: the fact that all 
his apologies are after thoughts. Some 





of his less cautious controversialists, for 
instance, claim that after the conquest of 
Brussels the conquerors found evidence 
that th ey had been the object of 
spiracy—which seems to have been little 
more than some preparations for defence, 
which have been proved very necessary. 
But, in any case, it is as if a burgla 
claimed to have found an unfriendly let 
ter about himself along with the bank- 
notes in a locked desk. Even if he were 
right, he would have no right to be right. 
Similarly, Houston Chamberlain, that 
tedious turncoat, says, in a pamphlet be- 
ing circulated more or less secretly in 
England, that the French invaded Bel 
gium before the Germans. This resolves 
itself into a question of who has most to 
do with the German government, this Mr. 
Chamberlain (who is not even a German) 
or the German Chancellor? The whole 
point of the Chanceilor’s apology was a 


ome cor 


contrast between France and Germany, 
by which France did not need to be first 
in Belgium, because she could ‘afford to 
wait.’ It is self-evident that these are 


excuses made up long after the crime, 
and therefore worthless excuses. But 
they are growing more frequent, more 
apologetic, and more confused every day, 


as the German strength slowly weakens. 
And already there is a general tendency 
in the German press to represent the 
whole quarrel as some sort of misunder- 
standing, at least as a matter for argu- 
ment, if not for arbitration.” 
Historically, such a view is nonsense, 
maintains Mr. Chestertor, because it ig- 
nores the whole historic peril of France 
at that particular point. And to talk thus 
belatedly is further nonsense, because it 
seems to present the Germans “as if they 
had blundered into Belgium or into the 
war because they thought France or Bel- 
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cium was doing something 
neither of them ever did.” 

“It is nonsense because it ig- 
nores the whole historic policy 
of Prussia along the lines of 
which she has struck again and 
again. With her it is a matter 
of principle to be unprincipled. 
Frederick the Great considered 
it a piece of highly artistic 
humor to enter his Austrian ene- 
my’s possessions in advance of 
his Austrian enemy’s possessions 
in advance of his own declara 
tion of war, as if he had run o1 
before to say it was coming. Bis- 
marck not only tore up his own 
scraps of paper, but cheerfully 
forged other people’s scraps of 
paper, when he wanted to pre- 
cipitate war. The Germans evi- 
dently do not quite understand 
what it is we are saying akhout 
them. When we say they were 
guilty of extraordinary and un- Bert 
precedented treason and aggres- 
sion, we mean, of course, that 
these things were unprecedented and ex 
traordinary among civilized people. We 
do not mean that they were unprecedented 
or extraordinary among barbarians. We 
lid not know, naturally, whether Prus- 
Sians would do these particular things o1 
not. We only knew that nobody in Europe 
except Prussians wou! 


!d do them. Among 
the phrases upon their side which are 
cropping up more and more commonly is 
the phrase about the forty years. ‘They 
say they have kept the peace for that 
period; and they offer it as proving that 
they did not make the present war. Un- 
fortunately it proves exactly the opposite. 
War is not a thing at all; war is the in- 
compatibility of two things, one or other 
of which the war will make assured. I 
this sense, of course, neither the Ger- 
mans nor any one else ever wanted war. 
They wanted domination. Now, it is quite 
obvious that until toward the end of that 
forty years their domination was assured. 

“They had no need of a new war; and 
the few wars that occurred elsewhere 
affected Germany favorably, if at all. Her 
principal rival, Russia, was wounded in 
the Japanese War. Her principal ally, 
Turkey, was victorious in the Greco- 
Turkish War. The period of German 
power, and therefore of German peace, 
stretches down to the success of Austria 
in the Bosnian affair. Then things begat 


Uncle Sam 


What is Be ing Done mn the Ww 


NCLE SAM is waking up. He is 

} beginning to realize that at some 
time in the not distant future he 

may be called upon to defend himself 
against aggression. And so he is begin- 


+ 


ng to prepare. One of the first steps 
taken has been the creation of a board of 
inventions. Waldemar Kaempffert tells 
about this departure in The Outlook as 
follows: 


ni 


It is one of the anomalies of warfare 
that the machinery for fighting and kill- 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY 
Oh, that's all right. I can put him up 
—Starett, in New York Tribune. 


to go wrong with the German policy ir 
Europe. Italy attacked the Turk it 
\frica; the Balkans attacked him ir 
Europe; he fell. France began to have 
her own way in Morocco; England stood 
firm on Agadir. There was only one State 
that was relatively losing its preponder 
ance in Europe by the processes of peace 
It was that State that went to war. If 
Prussia had got into some war twenty 
vear ago, it might have been for some 
ideal. If Prussia had kept the peace a 
year ago, it might have been for some 
scruple. But the very dates prove that 
when she did not fight for ascendency, it 
was simply because she had it. She was 
perpetually telling us that she had it. On 
this, as on every other point, her new cry 
is quite new, and born of naked fear. She 
boasted of wars; she never boasted of 
peace until she came to plead for it.” 

Polishing off the argument in a sen- 
tence, Mr. Chesterton declares that “Ger- 
many went to war because other nations 
began to behave as if they were inde- 
pendent nations.” 

“Bismarck, in a saner Germany, said 
he would not give the bones of a 
Pomeranian grenadier to settle the East- 
ern question. His successors have given 
the bones of many Pomeranian grenadiers 
merely to avenge its being settled.” 


s Preparing 
of P. rfe eting Warlike De vices 


ing has been brought to its present ghast- 
ly perfection not by swashbuckling, 
bloodthirsty soldiers, but by mild-man- 
nered, peace-loving civilians. True, both 
army and navy officers have exercised 
their ingenuity to heighten the terrors of 
battle, but theirs are rather academic 
improvements on the more daring con- 
trivances of civilian mechanics and en- 
gineers. Who gave us the turreted iron- 
clad? Not a naval officer, but Ericsson, a 
marine engineer. Who invented the ma- 
chine-gun, which squirts death every day 
on a dozen European battlegrounds? Not 


tin 


a colonel or a captain, but Hiram Maxim, 
a brilliant American mechanic. Who gave 
the battleships its quick-acting gun-ele- 
vating mechanism? Not an ensign or a 
commodore, but Janney, an American me- 
chanical engineer. Who invented the mo- 
tors for turning turrets rapidly? Not a 
lieutenant, but H. Ward Leonard, one of 
Edison’s former assistants. Who planned 
the submarine? Not a Hull or a Nelson, 
but Robert Fulton, an artist. 

So, one after another, the really import- 
ant, the really epoch-making inventions 
comprising the mechanism of warfare 
prove to be the conceptions of roman- 
tically imaginative but lamb-like private 
citizens. Usually their contrivances are 
anything but perfect. They must be de- 
veloped, and it is in their development 
that the professional 
most serviceable. 

If, then, the history of invention offe 
any criterion Secretary Daniels’ plan for 
mobilizing our leading inventors and 
scientists for the upbuilding of the navy’s 
matériel must at once strike everyone as 
commendable. The tales of mute, inglori- 
ous inventors who for the lack of appre 
ciation fill paupers’ graves are no doubt 
exaggerated. But they are surely numer- 
ous enough to justify any reasonable 
method of removing the obstacles thrown 
in the mechanical genius’s path by nar- 
1ow-minded conservatism. As it is, the in- 
roduction of a new machine with mar- 
velous possibilities is as much a test of op- 
timism and persistence as of mechanical 
ingenuity. 

In a single month, since the beginning 
of the present war, the Bureau of Ord- 
nance alone has been asked to consider no 
less than one hundred and thirty-five pro- 
posals for the improvement of the Navy’s 
fighting mechanism. Officers already 
over-burdened with work must pass upor 
the suggestions. Ninety per cent. of the 
ideas submitted are so obviously old or 
absurd that they can be politely dismissed 
at once. But what of the other 10 per 
cent.? Who knows that among them may 
not be found a radical departure in gun 
construction of terrible possibilities? Or 
a method of keeping a battery on a target 
far more effective than that at present in 
use? Clearly we need a special bureau or 
board which shall have no other function 
than that of studying new ideas from 
every angle and for testing them at the 
Government’s expense. 

To Mr. Edison we owe the excellent 
suggestion that a laboratory be estab- 
lished for research and ‘for the develop- 
ment of promising schemes. No one ap- 
preciates more keenly than he the need of 
investigation and experiment. Did he not 
send men to the uttermost parts of the 
earth in quest of fibre and grasses that 
might prove available for the making of 
carbon-lamp filaments? Did he not him- 
self conduct literally thousands of experi- 
ments before he hit upon a particular 
variety of Japanese bamboo, only to dis- 
ecard that eventually in order to spin a 
filament from a solution of guncotton? 
Did he not fail a hundred times before he 
produced a marketable phonograph?» 

Such is the task of improving the high- 
ly complex organism of a battleship that 
a research laboratory is a vital necessity 
if the lay inventor is to be encouraged. 
No one man is omniscient enough to de- 
vise, unaided, new steels, new powders, 
new compressed foods, new torpedoes. 
Modern invention is more than ever the 
result of co-operative effort. x 

What may not be expected from a simi- 
larly conducted naval laboratory? Take 
the single problem of gun erosion alone. 
Everyone knows that the rifles of our 
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Study-Food 


Recently, among 9,000 Minnesota school children, it was found that 
75 { made their breakfast largely of starchy foods; also that a large propor- 
tion of these children suffered from headache, tooth troubles and other ills 
“There’s a Reason”’ 


Most starchy foods are hard to digest, and lack the very elements that 
build healthy bones, tee'h, muscles, brain and nerves. White bread is no- 
toriously lacking in this regard. No wonder so many children suffer from 
frequent headaches, constipation, dullness or fretfulness! 


Twenty years ago a food wonderfully easy of digestion and rich in the 
very elements lacking in the usual starchy foods, was devised to meet this 
very condition. This food is 


Grape-Nuts 


Made of whole wheat and barley, Grape-Nuts retains all the nutriment 
of these grains, including the vital mineral elements on which depend physical 
and mental vigor and the warding off of disease. 


Switch the children’s diet from demineralized foods to those rich in 
Nature’s own provision for health and efficiency, and watch results. 


Ready-to-eat, nourishing, economical, delicious.- 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 











Bovril, the Money 
Saver 


Bovril is a big money-saver in the Kitchen. It 
turns into tempting dishes the food that would not 
get And its body-building 
powers—just what vou need these hard times 
are ten to twenty times the amount taken. 
be Bovril. 


eaten otherwise. 


It must 


-H.B. 
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VORY SOAP lathers instantly. In 


hard water as well as soft it needs 
no coaxing. 


Ivory Soap lathers copiously. In cold 
water as well as warm a big, thick, 
Ivory lather is worked up in a minute. 


lvory Soap lather is soft, smooth, 
delightful. There is no feeling of 
sting or harshness. 


Ivory Soap lather is lively, bubbly — 
far different from the thin, dead, 


‘ slimy lather of so many soaps. 
‘ It is the Ivory lather that makes the 
3 Ivory Soap bath so satisfactory. 
: , 
4 
IVORY SOAP. | . 998% PURE 
| JTVORY SOAP. | . 99m? 
Ivory Soap is made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamilton, Canada. 
: 
{aon 7 SACD GO NR ASS MARRS LES LEE SLES TELE CLP LEONA TELE OLE I, BEGG. 
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battleships may be fired scarcely two hun- 
dred times; it is assumed that the hot 
gases from the explosives pit and score 
the bore of a gun so that it must be re- 
turned to the shops in order to be relined. 
We have some plausible theories to ac- 
count for gun erosion, but no facts. Only 
laboratory research will give them to us; 
and when we have them we may be able 
to invent guns of more resistant steel 
alloys—guns that can perhaps be fired a 
thousand times or more. 

The problem of gun erosion is but one 
among a hundred that leap to the mind. 
Battleships seem helpless against tor- 
pedoes. Can no adequate protection be de- 
vised? A submarine has only to dive in 
order to escape a surface enemy. Can no 
form of under-water submarine-chaser be 
invented? In the battles that occurred 
off Coronel and Falkland Islands sailors 
were drowned by the hundred. Cannot 
life-rafts of sufficient size and buoyancy 
be carried and stored away even though 
decks must be cleared for action before 
going into battle? A torpedo can be di- 
rected from a submarine only after ar 
officer has by compass taken the bearings 
of the hostile ship upon the destruction of 
which he is bent. Is there no way of de- 
ranging his compass and thwarting him? 

The development of a single invention 
may mean a revolution in strategy. Just 
as the telescope made modern astronomy 
possible, just as the oil immersion lens 
opened up the whole field of modern 
pathology, so unexpected effects may fol- 
low the adoption of an apparently minor 
improvement worked out in a laboratory. 

But once a laboratory is established— 
a laboratory in which the foremost scien- 
tific investigators and engineers are in- 
stalled—it may be questioned whether we 
need a supervising board of civilians. The 
Department of Agriculture, the Bureau 
of Mines, the Bureau of Standards, and 
other government institutions conduct an 
immense amount of extremely useful 
scientific research for the benefit of farm- 
ers, miners and manufacturers; but no 
one has yet suggested that civilians shall 
direct their investigations. If an inventor 
of telephones patents a method of talking 
from San Francisco to New York his dis- 
covery is passed upon not by the board of 
directors of a telephone company, but by 
trained engineers. Indeed, the directors 
never hear of the inventor in the first in- 
stance at all. The corporation’s research 
laboratory is the inventor’s court of first 
and last resort. Only if the invention is 
worth purchasing are the directors con- 
sulted. Establish Mr. Edison’s laboratory 
and the Daniels Board becomes super- 


fluous. 


There still remains the question 
whether a board of inventors composed 
of Edison, Orville Wright, and other 
prominent inventors will really serve its 
purpose. It must accomplish something 
merely because the publie expects action 
of some kind; but it may be doubted if it 
will prove an ideal organization. In- 
ventors are not always the most chari- 
table judges of inventions—particularly 
the inventions of competitors. When John 
Ericsson submitted the plans of the 
Monitor to Napoleon III. he learned what 
it means to have his schemes judged by a 
rival. Napoleon gave Ericsson’s drawings 
to Dupuy de Lome, probably the boldest 
engineer and inventor that France ever 


| produced—the* type of man who would 
| grace any technical committee of public 


safety. _ Dupuy de Lome rejected 
Kricsson’s plans. Why? He was the in- 
ventor of an excellent ironclad himself. 
If such occurrences are typical, what may 
not be expected when the improver of a 
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P ~ Will Your Boy Spend Christmas 


“Somewhere in France” ? 
Then help him spend it Merrily ! 


Nothing is too good to send to the boys who 
are serving King and Country. But let our gifts 
show thought and judgment as well as good-will 
and love. 

Among the few really acceptable gifts — 
smokes and pipes, chocolates and sweet biscuits, 
fountain pens and toothbrushes, toilet and shaving 
supplies—the Gillette Safety Razor ranks as a 
warm favorite, for one of the real luxuries of 
trench life is a clean, comfortable Gillette shave. 

It’s a luxury the lucky ones share with their 
pals, so send along plenty of extra blades. If he 
has a Gillette already, a few boxes of blades will 


go far toward making him the most popular man 
in his Company. 


Welcome asit is on the firing line, the Gillette 
is even more keenly appreciated in the hospitals. 
With it the wounded can shave themselves safely, 
easily and regularly. They certainly do enjoy the 
Gillette—and Doctors and Nurses can scarcely 
speak well enough of it. 


Gillette “Bulldog” and Standard Sets cost 
$5.00 each—comvact Pocket Editions $5.00 to 
$6.00 —Combination Sets, including Soap, Brush, 
etc., $6.50 up. Jf you wish it, your Druggist, 
Jeweler’ or Hardware Dealer will arrange delivery 
through us, at the Front, of the Set you select, without 
shipping expense to you. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 


Office and Factory : 


: <j — 


De nee BO: CREED Ss rt et « 


GILLETTE BLDG., 


MONTREAL, 
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| torpedo submits his ideas to a board one tie 
| of whose members is himself an inventor ar 
\ of torpedoes? The patent infringement m 
ann | | suits that make dreary reading in law at 
Uy | reports supply evidence enough that in- as 
| ventors, like opera tenors, are inoculated er 
pesecese with the germ of jealousy. tu 
Pen OOS “Zone | The idea of invoking the aid of the most ly 
Sea. B d 4 3 | imaginative - ve the — time the pl 
to Ny ar wo! Bo Wr | most practical minds in the country for a: 
} Lee uy now an save money the sceaie of the navy is not original ‘ 
° | with Secretary Daniels. In England 1, 
You can buy CEETEE UNDERWEAR this | H. G. Wells has long conducted an ener- : a 
4 . | getic newspaper campaign for the pur- j 9 
Autumn, about one-third cheaper than | pose of compelling the British War Office 4 k 

° : | and Admiralty, by the sheer force of pub- ¥ 
you will probably have to pay for it next | lic opinion, to accept the advice of the , 
| leading British scientists and thus to ' 
Autumn. place the army in France on a plane of ; 





technical efficiency at least comparable - 
with that of the German enemy. He has 

succeeded so far that England has at last 
bestirred herself to the point of creating 
a board which is to consider the sugges 
tions of laymen. 

Swayed as our legislatures are by popu ‘ 
lar opinion, Secretary Daniels has acted 
shrewdly. Congress must be shaken into 
activity by an advertising scheme of na- 
tional proportions. The willingness of 
Edison to head the board is a spectacula: 
advertisement. Reject the advice of ar 
Edison, the greatest inventor that Ameri 
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Sasa duced? Congress can hear the hisses of 
SOE SoS ‘ oo eee | the multitude in its mind’s ear. That is 
in Fig ds ai las | | why we may expect decisive action for the 
My benefit of the navy when the House and 
Wool has gone up from 50 to 75 n price since War Was ms ae | the Senate convene again. 
leclared, yet ‘‘CEETEE’’? UNDERWEAR remains the same 
price at present because most ‘‘CEETEE’’ Dealers had the 


foresight to place their rders foi fall requirements before Is (s;ravitation the ( 


the great advance in wool and varns, also we had a larg 
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f stock of wool on hand, therefore made up what we an 14, ye Same aS Light ¢ 
Vs, ut of this stock at the old prices, but in the future we sha Na ate fo 
be compelled to charge higher prices, according to the market os sss / ( nq New Theory Advanced By 
pric f wool, thus CEETEE UNDERWEAR will, of neces oS ennniees English Scientist 
sitv, cost much more. 
ase oe YE know nothing more about 
Worn by the Best People—Sold by the Best Dealers. “hieumnaanae gravitation to-day than we did in 
AO a OQ) ain, the time of Newton. Scientists, 
. sabe In all Sizes, for Men, Women and Children. pushing their researches into practically 
‘ 4 very her ace Pons “9 ] no AY ¢ 
Made in Canada from all British material by every otne! pha e ol natural phenomena, 
have here faced a high wall. Many 
THE C. TURNBULL CO. OF GALT, LIMITED theories have been advanced and perhaps 
the most plausible is that put forward by 
GALT, ONTARIO See : : 
Dr. J. E. Cairns, that the force of gravi- 
ition is of the same nature as light. He 
e3 . : outlines this supposition in London Know 
ae f LOOK FoR tT RY GARMENT ledge, summing up his line cf argument 
iF 1A . os ’ xo ao “AS follow Ss: 
Raye “) ; SEI GQ : “Since gravitation is a form of energy 
ee, scr See wes | its production must be due to a trans 
5 +f formation of energy in some other form; * 


and the only possible energy which is 
competent to result in gravitation is the 
energy of motion of the electron. The 
cause must lie in matter itself, and must 
be independent of the nature of matter 

solid, liquid or gaseous. The only entity : 


| that we know of as remaining unchanged : 
PU TS YOUR HAIR and COMPLEZION RIGHT | throughout all material metamorphoses is 








s has | the electron, and so to the motion of this 
] I 1 \ I , we must asc! ibe gravitation. We cannot 

t "in > } \ I es dandruff Gra allir . " . . ° 
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tion. We might expect, then, that light 
and gravitation would exhibit some ele- 
ments in common, and we find they have 
at least one. They both vary inversely 
as the square of the distance. This prop- 
erty is the sign-manual of vibrational dis- 
turbances, and on it we can can justifiab- 
ly base a belief that gravitation is a 
phenomenon of ethereal vibrations as 
much as light is. Thus we are led to the 
conception that the ether under the in- 
fluence of gravitation and the dielectric in 
the neighborhood of a charged conductor 
are in a state, not of static strain, but of 
kinetic vibration. 

“We cannot see very clearly how these 
vibrations can produce attraction; but 
then we are not able to see clearly how 
attraction can be produced at all, though 
we know it is produced. So we must not 
stop for that. 

‘A question that arises is: If gravita- 
tion is of the same nature as light, can 
its waves be reflected and refracted and 
polarize like light-waves? Possibly they 
can; but the fact has never been demon- 
strated.” 


The Horse in Modern 
War 
The Part the Faithful Equine is Playing 


N extremely interesting article on 
the part horses are playing in the 
war is contributed by Fox Russell 


to the Royal Magazine. He says: 


Cavalry in this “digging in” warfare, 
with wire entanglements and trenches 
everywhere, have had few, if any, fair 
opportunities. The gallant but fruitless 
charge of the famous Scots Greys was 
evidence in support of this. Barbed wire 
is a thing which no horse can ever be ex- 
pected to face. Still, this obstacle only 
applies to making a charge, not to trans 
port or gun haulage work. 

Where roads are fairly good, mechani 
cal traction will always beat the horse 
drawn wagon, and the aeroplane now 
takes up the duty, to a large extent, 
formerly performed by the mounted 
scout, the eyes and ears of an army. But 
the horse comes into his own again when 
cross-country work has to be done. 

I freely allow that a motor bicycle for 
road work, even including the steepest of 
gradients, can give many points to the 
finest staying horse—but I know which of 
the two [ should choose to ride across a 
plowed field! Had Colonel — and his 
companions been mounted on bikes in- 
stead of horses when, during the early 
part of the present war, they accom- 
plished that famous twenty-mile ride 
across ridge and furrow, hedge and ditch, 
they would hardly have arrived at thei: 
destination either in the time or good cor 
dition they did. 

I suppose it may fairly be said that the 
ideal horses for the sundry and divers 
military services are hard to find—at the 
price! Take the case of a near wheeler in 
a gun-carriage team; here you want plen- 
ty of power and substance combined with 
a certain amount of what the dealers call 
“nippiness.” He has, at one and the 
same time, to be a ride and drive horse, 
for he has to carry his sturdy R.A. driver 
whilst holding back his no small share of 
the weight of the limber or helping to 
draw it up a stiff hill, very often over 
broken roads or a ploughed field, not to 
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mention the crossing of minor ditches, 
banks, and other obstacles. 

This brings me to another 
point in the gun-team horse, 
under fire, and this is a matter which has 
to be taken largely on trust, as no ad- 
equate —— in private could mimic a 
Neuve Chapelle. 

a. commencing this I have been 
chatting with an old friend, a captain in 
the R.A., who has just passed unscathed 
through the last fiery ordeal (after five 
months in the trenches), and from him I 
hear that some of these gun-teams went 
almost mad in the infernal din; at such 
times, with bursting shrapnel and other 
enemy greetings all around him, neither 
Driver 4 Gunner Atkins has an enviable 
time of 

“Not a dull moment, I assure you,” as 
my friend said to me, describing his 
experiences. 

Nerve is even more liable to go wrong 
in a horse than it is in a man, and nothing 
upsets the equine race much more than 
noise. Witness the nervous suffering of 
two and three-year-olds on a racecourse, 
and nerve is an all-important factor in 
the making of the modern war horse. 
Relatively speaking, a staunch gun-car- 
riage horse is much harder to get hold of 
than a good hunter. 

Our English hunting stables, at the be- 
ginning of the present: war, sent out no 
fewer than the almost incredible number 
of 200,000 horses, a goodly proportion of 
which were admirably adapted for offi- 
cers’ chargers and troop horse work; their 
steadiness under fire had, of course, to be 

taken as an unknown quantity. Natur- 
ally, | am only dealing with the question 
of noise and the excitement of the crowd; 
no one expects a horse to remain steady 
after he has been holed by a bullet or 
struck by a bit of flying shrapnel. 

A field day at Aldershot, especially in 
point of noise, can be at best but a mere 
picnic, a very incomplete preparation for 
a modern battlefield, and I can fully sym- 
pathize with the Scots Grey’s trooper who, 


important 
steadiness 


after their splendid charge, said to a 
comrade: “To go through that lot you 
want to borrow a slice of hell and train 
your horse to jump red-hot telegraph 


wires!” 

It may not be generally known that 
grey horses are stained brown before go- 
ing into action, for the obvious reason 
that it is highly undesirable to offer so 
conspicuous a mark to the enemy as the 
former color. 

During the last five-and-twenty years 
the efficiency of the riding-school system 
practised by the British Army has in- 
creased enormously, and really the won- 
derful things horses are made to do now- 
adays almost take one’s breath away; cir- 
cus tricks, exhibitions of the haute école, 
combining and contrasting with a thor- 
ough training in cross-country work, ren- 
der the modern troop horses as intelli- 
gent as men, and twice as handy as a 
lady’s-maid! 

A famous old hunting man once said on 
a memorable occasion: 

“They talk about shoulders, hocks, 
girth, muscle, and I don’t know what all 
besides; what 7 say is give me a horse 
with brains for cross-country work—he 
has to take care of the bigger fool of the 
two and think for both!” 

Nothing I should say is a more hopeless 
task than to induce an untrained horse 
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to lie down. (Try it for yourself, dear 
readers! I have kept horses nearly all my 
life, and never succeeded in the task.) 
And yet to-day the cavalry troopers make 
their horses lie down on their sides while 
they themselves take cover behind them, 
and carry on a brisk fire at an imaginary 
enemy across the horses’ withers. . 

They teach them to jump a single 
hurdle set up in the middle of a field, 
whilst I myself rode one of these trained 
and highly educated animals over a walk- 


ing-stick held at arm’s length by a friend. 


This same mare was also said to be ex- 
tremely clever over single strands of wire, 
but, although several sorts of a fool, my 
proclivities did not lead me in the direc- 
tion of jumping unnecessary wire fences! 

I have seen at different times trained 
military horses jump a dining-table with 
half-a-dozen lighted candles on it, and 
have owned a chestnut gelding which 
would at any time follow me up a fairly 
steep flight of stone steps and down again, 
whilst Colonel Davidson, R.H.A., once 
showed me an interesting trick which he 
had taught his first charger. 

We were on our road to a meet of the 
Mid-Kent Staghounds at the time, and 
riding into the yard of “The Lion” at 
Farningham, found the place almost 
blocked with vehicles from which the 
horses had been detached and stabled. At 
once Colonel Davidson slipped off his 
horse and ran in through the midst of the 
carriages, dodging round the carts, 
chaises, ete., and with wondrous skill and 


the agility of a Shetland pony, his big | 


horse followed him, always keeping with- 
in two or three yards of his master. 
“There,” said the latter, “I think that 


would be a very useful trick for any horse | 


to know if he and his rider parted com 
pany during an action. 

Krom a life-long association with 
horses, chiefly of the hunter and steeple- 
chaser type, I say without fear of contra- 
diction that horses, and especially the 
better-bred ones, can be made every bit as 
intelligent as dogs, and it is only because 
their size precludes constant companion- 
ship with man that they have hitherto 
been looked upon as inferior to the canine 
race. Where we are going to look for 
horses after the terrible wastage of the 
present war it is difficult to say. Just to 
fill up gaps alone about 50,000 a year are 
being, or have been, sent out to France. 

I was told ky a friend, a Horse Artillery 
officer, oniy a week ago, of an incident 
which took place at the latter end of last 
August on Salisbury Plain. His battery 
had been out on night manceuvres (in the 
pouring rain), and did not return to camp 
until mid-day following, having covered 
about forty miles, horses and men both be- 
ing dog tired. Orders had meantime 
arrived, directing them to march, in about 
a couple of hours, for Southampton en 
route for the Front, and, tired as they 
were, they started, and accomplished their 
journey well within the time allowed. 
There was an instance where not only 
every stone, but every pound of weight 
must have told its tale on the 
concerned. 

From thirty to forty miles is a fair 
average day’s work for horses well looked 
after and well fed, though if the roads are 
bad, dried up, stony, or the sun very 
powerful—a matter which causes horses 
far more suffering than rain or even snow 

they would quickly get stale on this 
continuous journeying. 

More than once in the course of a sea- 
son, I have had to ride a tired hunter over 
sixty miles in the course of the day, but 
this was an exceptional strain that the 
horse would probably not be called upon 


} 
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to repeat for many weeks to come, and, 
needless to say, he was well rested before 
being asked to do any severe work again. 
Speaking broadly, hunters make the 
best of chargers in time of war; a goodly 
proportion of them are thoroughbred, or, 
at least, well-bred, and almost all are 
“brainy”; great points in their favor. 






























O22) Site In the two Boer wars which have 
“Eis ES occurred in my time, the best fate which 


a badly wounded horse could expect was 
to be shot; too many, alas, were denied the 
merciful bullet—out of necessity. 

Alt that, however, has been changed 
now, and thanks to the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruety to Animals, the 
Blue Cross Society, and the Dumb 
Friends’ League, there are equine hos- 
pitals on the battle-fields with a first aid 
corps and some hundreds of veterinary 
surgeons with their assistants, ready to 
deal with all the sufferers. It is very sat- 
a Hy: : isfactory to know that a large proportion 

Three,”’ says Cunning of the wounded horses are eventually re- 
stored to health and usefulness again. 

During what proved to be a particular- 
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**One,’’ says Nature 


Because demand far exceeds supply, man eraftily splits each single cowhide ly wet winter our horses in France suf- 
nto several sheets. sut—there can be only one sheet of real grain leather. The rest are fered considerably from rheumatism, 
rely ‘‘splits’’—-coated and grained to look like the genuine article, and sold as ‘‘genu bronchial affections, influenza, etc., which 
ne leather,’* but they give neither the wear nor service of real hand or machine buffed was not surprising considering the vast 
ather. Right here enters majority of them had to stand out in the 


open, day and night; many of them grew 
coats like that of a Polar bear. 
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in haulage of big guns to the front is un- 
DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY, TORONTO, ONTARIO denied and undeniable, there are several 

sorts of ground where the functions of 
——— the traction-engine end and those of the 
ieee - — ————_—_ ——- -______- —___—_ . ; - | equine gun-team begin. Generally speak 
———_—_ ing, horses have the honor of galloping 
their gun on to the field of action and 
standing the hellish racket of the bursting 
shells, and the percentage of killed among 


Dra wing Trade the gun-teams is always a very high one. 


The powerful beasts, excited by thei: 


: surroundings, maddened by the rush they 
have just taken part in, sweating, and 
an O ing covered with foam, often get out of hand, 


and, rearing and plunging, threaten to 
break away from their harness. To con 
tend with a pair of these half-frightened, 
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The power of printing for pulling new business and holding 


patronage is dependent largely upon the manner in which it is half-infuriated animals is all one man’s 
presented work, and the authorities do well to pick 
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straining horses, the driver’s energies r¢ 
ceive an even greater call upon them. 
When the present war first broke out, 
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with the least expenditure. the Germans succeeded in obtaining many 
Let us quote you prices on Catalogue Work, Booklets, Books, thousands of horses from Denmark. | We 
Magazines, Reports or General Printing of any kind. Estimates for our part, sent buyers innumerable “ 
civen on request Argentina and Canada, from both of! 
give 


which places horses of a very useful type, 
° R is ° very superior to the class I remember 

\ Y } whilst in Canada, over twenty years ago, 

: arwick Bros. & utter, imite were freely obtained. About five hundred 
‘ . Canadian horses were received by a cer- 

PR INTERS, BOOK BINDERS, King and Spadina tain Midland yeomanry regiment, and in 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS TORONTO, CAN. course of conversation with the adjutant 


I was told that not five per cent. of them 
turned out badly. 
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Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About Gene Stratton Porter’s New Novel: 
‘ . ’ ” 
‘Michael O’ Halloran 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


Epigrams From “Michael O'Halloran” 

“I see the parks are full of rich folks 
dolling up dogs, feeding them candy and 
sending them out for an airing in their 
automobiles; so it’s up to the poor people 
to look after the homeless children, isn’t 
it?”—Mickey. 

* * n 


Next time I call for help, I won’t ask 
to have anybody sent. I’ll ask Him to let 
me save our souls myself.”—Mickey. 


“ * * 


“Try grin ’stead of grouch just one day 
and see if the whole world doesn’t look 
brighter before night.”—Mickey. 


* J 


“What each woman honestly wants is 
her man, her cave and her baby.”—Leslie. 


* * + 


“A thing I can’t understand is why, 
when the Lord was making mothers, He 
didn’t cut all of them from the same piece 
he did you.”-—Mickey. 


2 


“I can furnish the logic for one family 
and most men I know feel confident to do 


” 


the same.”—James Minturn. 


* * . 


“S’pose you do own a grouch, what's 
the use of displaying it in your show wil 
dow?”—Mickey. 


“The country is all the heaven a body 
needs, in June.”—Mickey. 


* * * 


“You can busy yourself planning how to 
make our share of the world over so it 
will bring all the joy of the world to the 
front door.”—Peter. 


* * + 


“I’m dead against bunching children in 
squads. If rich folks want to do some 
thing worth while with their money, they 
can do it by each family taking as many 
orphings as they can afford, and raising 
them personal. See?”—Mickey. 


7 * ad 


inate among the excerpts from the 
book, as presented in the foregoing 
epigrams, so does Mickey overshadow all 
the other characters in Gene Stratton 
Porter’s new book “Michael O’Halloran.” 
There are other lovable and interesting 
personalities in the tale, but the little 
Irish newsboy Mickey, is the chief centre 
of interest. 7” 
As a newsie he is one among a million, 
because model boys are scarce in any 
class, but a paragon such as Mickey, is a 
rarity indeed among the hordes of unre- 
generates who constitute the raucous- 
lunged vendors of newspapers in any large 
city. No, Mickie isn’t at all typical of 


Siva as the sayings of Mickey predom- 


newsboys, but that doesn’t alter the fact 
that he’s a mighty interesting boy. 

To begin with he had the advantage of 
another rarity among the classes from 
whom come the world’s supply of news- 
boys—a pious Christian mother, who did 
what too few city mothers, poor or 
wealthy do, in these twentieth century 
days. She made it her first consideration 
in life to develop his permanent love, by 
evincing her love for him in adopting a 
sane course of inculeating the right prin- 
ciples of life in his mind. 

Mickey’s father had been a drunkard 
whose passing had been a blessing to 
widow and son. The mother managed 
to eke out an existence in a single-roomed 
home in the slum section of 
polis,” and one of her ambitions in teach- 
ing her boy to be self-supporting even at 
an early age, was to prevent him from 
being consigned to an orphan asylum 
after her death. 

Mickey’s inherited antipathy to such an 
institution is picturesquely expressed in 
his assertion that he is “dead against 
bunching children in squads.” 

Many a reader, who has seen such a 
squad of orphans, all exactly alike so far 


as is humanly possible: suits of some ex- | 


ceedingly dull colored cloth, and every 
other item of attire cut to pattern and 
hair clipped @ la convict; said squad being 
let out on parole to file into some con- 
spicuous portion of the gallery of a 
church—so as to detract as much of the 
attention of the worshippers as possible 
from the sermon, eyes just naturally be- 
ing focused there by the sameness in the 
appearance of the boys—can fully appre- 
ciate the sentiment expressed by Mickey. 

But his protest is based on a more vital 
experience. His mother had been reared 
in an orphans’ home, and her chief object 
in life along with her care for the spiri- 
tual and moral well-being of her boy was 
to insure him against a similar fate. 

As a result of his mother’s careful 
training, Mickey was able to keep the 
humble home after her death, making his 
way in life by selling newspapers. 

Came a time when his finances were 
such that he was able to contemplate the 
purchase of a dog for company. 

Then one day chance drew him to the 
hovel where a little crippled girl was 
left alone in rags and misery in mortal 
dread of “being took” by the officials of 
the orphans’ home. Her anguished cries 
attracted Mickey, who immediately ap- 
propriated the child, philosophically say- 
ing to himself: “She’s lots better than a 
dog. She won’t eat much more and she 
can talk.” 

Later Mickey said to her: “If you’d 
been a dog, I was going to name you Part- 
Sut you’re mine just as much as if 
Lily! that’s what God 


ner. 
you was a dog. 


made you; that’s what I’m going to call 
you.” 

This was after he had taken the little 
crippled girl to his home, and by dint of 
much scrubbing to remove accumulated 
layers of dirt of long standing, and tedi- 
ous labor in untangling her matted hair, 


“Multio- | 
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The Season’s 
Best Novels 


Look at the authors of the fol- 
lowing books—every one a fav- 
orite—then remember the titles 
when you visit your bookseller: 


FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
[The Lost Prince 
GEO. BARR McCUTCHEON 


Mr. Bingle 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
The Story of Julia 

Page 

OWEN JOHNSON 

Making Money 

KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 

Penelope’s Postscripts 

MARY JOHNSON 

TheFortunes of Garin 

ARNOLD BENNETT 


These Twain 


H. A. CODY 
If Any Man Sin 
BARONESS ORCZY 
A Bride of the Plains 
AMELIA E. BARR 
The Measure of a 
Man 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 
Little Miss Grouch 
FRANCES R. STERRET 1 


Upthe Road with Sally 


Any one of these will make an 
exceedingly acceptable 
Christmas Gilt 


Your Bookseller has them all. 


WILLIAM BRIGGS 


PUBLISHER 
TORONTO 
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she had come out of the ordeal a veritable 
little angel for beauty. 

The story of Mickey’s progress in life 
and the incidental curing of Lily’s lame 
back through his instrumentality, together 
with the interesting association of other 
people with whom his interests were link- 
ed, together with the contemporaneous 
developments of moment in the lines of 
other characters of the story, make up 
a tale that adequately accounts for the 
many thousands of copies being sold of 
this new story by the author of 
“Freckles,” and the other “best sellers’ 
which she has written. 

THE AUTHOR'S START 

Having in mind the hundreds of thous 
ands of Gene Stratton-Porter’s books that 
have been sold, making her one of the 
conspicuously successful of the world’s 
novelists, it is interesting to relate her 
experience in getting her first story pub- 
lished. It was one of the nature stories 
of the sort that subsequently brought her 
world-wide fame. 

After despatching it to a magazine she 
haunted the post office day after day in 
the hope of getting a letter of acceptance 
from the publishers, but none came. Then 
one day a friend told of having seen her 
story in the magazine. The budding 


author managed to restrain her surprise 
and excitement, but she lost no time in 
possessing herself of that magazine. Then 
she hurried home locked herself up in her 
room and enjoyed to the full the blissful 
experience of reading her first story in 
print! Then she sat down and poured 
out her heart to the editor thanking him 
for publishing the story. Thought of re- 
ceiving payment for it didn’t enter her 
mind and didn’t matter! But with the 
editor’s reply came a cheque, and a re- 
quest for more stories of the same sort, or 
preferably a book. “The Song of the 
Cardinal” ensued and that book still oc- 
cupies the warmest spot in its author’s 
heart. 
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The Source of the Amazon 


Party of Lrplore rs Trace the Great Riu er to its Starting Point 


HE Amazon River is still more or 

less a matter of mystery. Rising in 

the Andes and flowing for the most 
part through unexplored country, it has 
been a favorite field of operations for men 
of an adventurous turn. Recently an ex- 
ploring party succeeded in locating what 
they claim to be the real source of the 
Amazon and the story of their trip is 
told in the Wide World by J. Campbell 
Besley. He writes: 

The actual source of the longest reach 
of the Amazon has been a matter of 
great dissension for years. Many ex- 
plorers have attributed the honor to the 
Maranon, which has its being in the 
Andean range of Northern Peru, but af- 
ter a careful study of the topography of 
the country, aided by the excellent maps 
of the Geographical Society in Lima, | 
was satisfied that Squires, in naming the 
Vilcanota as the original source of the 
great river, had been correct. Our en- 
deavor, therefore, was to locate the actual] 
watershed and spot whence came the 
small stream which flows sluggishly past 
the La Raya station. 

On our upward climb we had noted the 
ribbonlike stream which seemed to come 
from the glacier on our left, but as we as- 
cended several others of a like description 
were met with, and as each contributed its 
seepage to the one main rivulet, it was 
obvious that the head waters were on the 
fringe of the eastern slope, where I ex- 
pected to find some definite indication of 
the parting of the streams. 

Dividing into two parties, and leaving 
a self-appointea cook behind to look after 
the culinary matters, we each went on our 
separate ways, armed with theodolites, 
sextants, and aneroids. We had agreed to 
descend the eastern slopes until evidences 
of flowing water were met with, and then, 
following the streams back to their source, 


attempt to fix their identity with the same 
watershed which provided the small 
stream flowing down the western slopes. 
Thus we could at once determine whether 
the Rio Pucara, which flows into Lake 
Lake Titicaca away to the south-east, the 
Rio Pulpera, which empties itself into the 
Pacific, the Vileanota, and the Rio Santa 
Rosa, a tributary of the Pulpera, had a 
common origin. 

For eight days we searched unsuccess- 
fully. There could be no doubt we were 
somewhere near to the true source, but the 
rugged nature of the country, together 
with the dangers of the snow-drifts, made 
it extremely hard to thoroughly cover 
the ground, which could only be done in 
small sections and systematically. 

Next morning, from the summit of the 
ridge, I viewed the ground we had already 
covered, and determined to try a marshy 
plateau which was farther away to the 
south-east than we had as yet reached. 
This necessitated descending for some 
distance the eastern side, to make a 
détour of a glacier which lay directly be- 
tween us and the marsh. 

Shortly after our return to camp, after 
an unsuccessful day, the other party, 
which had been investigating to the north- 
west, returned and reported that they be- 
lieved they had discovered the long- 
looked-for source. From the descriptior 
they supplied I believed that they had 
indeed been the fortunate ones, and 
agreed that we all should pay a visit to 
the spot in the morning. 

Dinner that night was a merry feast; 
the possibilities of our research work in 
those bleak, inhospitable regions drawing 
to an early close added in no small degree 
to the pleasure of the evening meal. 

Anxiously we watched the barometer 
for any signs of a change, but the spindle 
showed no intention of moving as, with a 
last tap, we turned in. The next morning, 
taking the necessary instruments, we set 
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out for the find, which was located about 
two miles away. Proudly the discoverers 
pointed to a tiny lake which lay just on 
the eastern side of the divide, from which 
two small streams flowed away to the 
south into a marsh covered with tall 
reeds. It did not take long to discover, 
however, that although the watershed was 
undeniably on the summit at the northern 
end, there was no seepage whatever down 
the western slope, and it therefore could 
not be the source of the Vilcanota. It was 
a promising sign, however, and we circled 
out to cover the vicinity thoroughly. Pre- 
sently a shout from two of the party, 
which was hunting in couples, attracted 
my attention, and I hastened towards 
them. They stood together, gazing at a 
dark little pool which seemed to crown the 
summit on a small plateau, and above 
which was a large glacier. The water was 
as still as if in an artificial pond. Nota 
ripple disturbed the surface, and at 
neither end could we at first discover any 
flowing stream. A thorough search of the 
western extremity, however, revealed 
traces of distinct seepage, and following 
it closely through the boggy tundra for 
some two hundred yards, a faint trickle 
was observed which gradually grew in 
size until there no longer remained any 
doubt. This was unquestionably the birth- 
place of the longest reach of the world- 
famed Amazon. 

It had yet to be determined whether it 
was also the parent water of the Pulpera, 
Pacura, and the Santa Rosa, and we hur- 
ried back to investigate the eastern slope. 
There, as on the other side, the seepage 
finally merged into three distinct thread- 
like streams, and all doubts were set at 
rest. The whole party had gathered 
around the miniature lake to discuss the 
phenomena, when I suddenly observed two 
of the ardent explorers working feverish- 
ly at their alpenstocks with twine which 
they had drawn from their pockets. Then 
ensued a friendly patriotic contest. The 
one, an Englishman, had provided himself 
with a small flag, and was busily engaged 
lashing it to the pole. His companion, who 
hailed from the New World, and who had 
been imbued with the same idea, was like- 
wise employed, and the Union Jack had 
not been planted at the one end of the 
lake before the Stars and Stripes was 
waving at the other. Honors were thus 
evenly divided, for if the one could claim 
that his was the flag to fly at the source of 
the Amazon, the other had the knowledge 
that his marked the spot where com- 
mences the river which flows into the 
highest navigable body of water in the 
world—Lake Titicaca. 


Windmill Electricity 


Experiments are being conducted in 
some of the agricultural colleges with a 
view to developing electricity by wind- 
mill power. The idea is not a new one by 
any means, but it is only recently that cer- 
tain difficulties which barred experiment- 
ers from success in the past have been 
overcome. It is believed that it will be 
possible to devise equipment for attach- 
ment to any windmill, in which case it 
will be possible for the farmer to develop 
his own electricity and in that way heat 
and light his home and barn, run his ma- 
chinery, and in fact put practically all his 
labor on the “push-button” basis. 
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but let me tell you, if some great addi 
tional motive for exertion should come in- 
to your life to-day you would astonish 
yourself and those who know you by the 
undreamed of strength and added ability 
you would develop to meet the occasion. 

But no matter how great your dormant 
power and possibilities you can not use 
any more of them than you have dis- 
covered. Hence, the first thing for you 
to do is to find yourself. In order to do 
this you should put yourself in the most 
favorable position possible for self-dis- 
covery; you should keep close to people 
who have succeeded in a large way along 
the line of your own ambition. You will 
be surprised to find how such an environ- 
ment will stir you to redouble your efforts, 
will awaken your slumbering powers and 
spur you on to renewed endeavor. 

A very successful man has told me that 
by far the best thing he took from college 
was not the diploma, which at his gradua- 
tion seemed the most important of all, but 
what, as his college days faded more and 
more from his memory, grew ever larger 
and more and more illuminated his whole 
life—the inspiration he received from 
one professor, who seemed to touch a 
spring in his inner self, tapping a great 
fountain within him which had become 
the well-spring of his life. He says most 
of the knowledge, information and facts 
of his college course was gradually for- 
gotten, but the influence of this profes- 
sor’s marvelous personality, which had 
touched his life to finer issues had never 
left him. 


(VONFACT with great personalities 

4 helps us to self-discovery. It inspires 
our souls and lights a fire on the altar of 
our lives which never goes out. When 
Wendell Phillips, a brilliant young gradu- 
ate of Harvard University, was just be- 
ginning to practise law, he heard William 
Lloyd Garrison depict the horrors of 
slavery. It aroused a latent sense of in 
justice in the young lawyer’s nature 
which resulted in his closing his law of 
fice for ever and espousing the black 
man’s cause. Daniel Webster discovered 
many a latent orator, and Phillips Brooks 
and Henry Ward Beecher inspired many a 
youth to enter the pulpit. It is said that 
every youth of the Gladstonian period in 
England was influenced by Gladstone’s 
remarkable career. A similar thing may 
be said of the younger Pitt, of Disraeli 
and other great men. 

The progress of the world depends o1 
the extent to which we discover and use 
our possibilities. The miracles of civili- 
zation have come from the awakening of 
latent powers in the individual. We none 
of us know how much powder there is in- 
side of us, until the spark which sleeps 
in the flint, but awaits friction, ignites 
it. 


Whatever a man dreams or thinks he 
can do is an earnest of his power to do. 
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ve wholesalers raised our profits. Experi- 
ence and vague glimmerings of conscience 
dictated a wiser course when, in later 
years I secured full control of that and 
other combines. But who stands between 
the public and the unscrupulous man who 
may obtain control of great trade or- 
ganizations? What, in such a situation, 
the function of the Government? 


1S 


| AM in Scotland now in our cottage in 

the hills. Since I commenced the writ- 
ing of this manuscript war has broker 
out. Anderson and I in our occasional 
walks through the hills miss the sturdy 
Scotch lads we used to see. There are 
some wounded, home on leave. There are 
more women in evidence. They have pale 
faces. At nights we dare not light the 
light until our blinds are drawn for we 
have no mind to be a target for raiders 
that might come in from the sea, and even 
if they did not fire, our cottage window 
might be a guide to them. Anderson still 
disapproves of my project in having this 
manuscript brought to the light of day. 
He has shown distinct repugnance for the 
task of editing it. I suspect he is dis- 
tressed to find the clay feet of the man 
for whom he has worked so long. 

Here in the British Isles you will find 
the greatest example of the thing that has 
occupied my thoughts for many years, 
organization! All the loose threads of 
production have been or are being gath- 
ered together. The channels of trade are 
being cleared and straightened in order 
that the nation may devote a maximum of 
energy to the fighting of the great fight. 
Anderson wanted to take an officer’s 
training course and go away on active 
service. He has compromised, however 
by taking a clerical task in a factory 
where they manufacture time-fuses, not 
far from here. As for me, I have not what 
Anderson has at home. I am too old for 
the front but there is a water-works in 
the city nearby which has to be guarded 
I go there every morning for an eight- 
hour carrying a night stick like a 
policeman and a revolver. I have seen no 
Germans yet but at least this service has 
a flavor of usefulness about it. 

I met Aiken the other day as I was com- 
ing off duty. He too was visiting over 
here when the war broke out and he has 
become a time-keeper in a powder mill. 
I think the war has improved all of 
We shook hands quite cordially. 


vigil, 


us. 


loading a vessel was made 
Florida, recently, when the 
Richmond arrived in port 
and before noon 
had been loaded 
she was again proceeding 


A record in 
at Pensacola, 
British steamer 
early in the morning 
100,000 feet of 
aboard her and 
to sea. 
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‘ect from the Citadel and along the ram- 
parts, and tiny boats, an addition made 
somewhat later than the model itself, 
rear their sails in the make-believe waters 
of the St. Lawrence. 

The original model was thirty feet wide, 
but there is less than half on exhibition 
at the Archives; and lack of space ac- 
counts for the cutting of it. Dr. Doughty 
found this attractive exhibit in the Wool- 
wich Arsenal and made arrangements to 
have it transferred, in sections, to Can- 
ada where is rightfully belongs. 


N the same room a hospital is conducted 
a map hospital. Such tenderly, deli- 
cately handled invalids! Seeing some of 
the scraps of yellow brittle paper which 
come into the Archives, the observer 
would despair of ever putting—not two 
and two, but twenty-two and thifty-two— 
together! With transparent silk, with 
canvas and with infinite patience the 
miracle is accomplished. Many papers 
even have a bath. 

One goes into the manuscript room, 
where material for the future historian 
is bewildering in its abundance. The 
contents of this section far too exhaus- 
tive to enumerate, are divided into two 
classes; one, the records of British Can- 
ada, and the other French Canada. Lord 
Minto secured for the Archives four or 
five hundred volumes of military papers 
and some sixty volumes of French papers. 
Earl Grey materially aided the work, by 
acquiring the Durham and Bagot papers, 
and many of the Grey family documents 
including correspondence between Lord 
Elgin and the third Earl Grey, then 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
possession of a complete file of the mili- 
tary correspondence between the Govern- 
ors of Canada and the Colonial Office 
from the time of the cession, is due to the 
united efforts of these two well-remember 
ed representatives of His Majesty, the 
King. A distinct series exists for each 
Province. 

For the period of United Canada, the 
Archives possesses the originals of the 
despatches in, and the original drafts of 
the despatches out. Copies have beer 
secured of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
State papers from 1671. The West is 
abundantly represented in manuscript, 
including the Selkirk papers, an import- 
ant collection of original despatches from 
3ritish Columbia to the Governor from 
1858 to 1871 and to the Colonial Office 
from 1864 to 1871, and original papers 
relating to the history of Vancouver Is- 
land. These are but a few items picked 
out at random from the wealth of ma 
terial stored in the manuscript room. 

Equally important is the original cor- 
respondence between the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington and the Governors 
of the various Colonies. Here may be 
found a record of international relations 
essential to a knowledge of the history of 
the United States, as well as Canada. 























F ORMING a distinct series of incal- 

culable value is the Military Library, 
as one might aptly designate the collec- 
tion containing over 4,000 volumes which 
were secured from Halifax. These throw 
the spot-light on all military transac. 
tions—ineluding those of 1812 and 1837, 
as well as innumerable points of some- 
what lesser national importance. 


Now should the visitor’s thirst for 
curios be still unappeased, he will be 


taken back to the Library and shown 
treasures not on view to the ordinary 
twenty-minute tripper. For instance, 
there is a rare old map—a copy of the 
Juan de la Cosa map of 1500. There is 
a peculiar jumble of intersecting lines 
which one is told, is a map of the world 
made by Cabot in the fifteenth century. 
Speaking of maps, there is a chart of the 
St. Lawrence River printed on silk at 
Paris in 1755—an excellent idea, and one 
holding many advantages over the paper 


kind, for it can be folded neatly and | 
lipped into a small pocket without fear of | 


erasure of the lines by constant creasing. 
Then there is a most interesting document, 
a bill of sale for a slave who brought $65 
when she was transferred to her Can- 
adian owner and liberated in all proba- 
bility when she was taken to the Elgin 
Settlement. The date of this is 1761. 

There is a book—such a book!—con- 
taining the original correspondence be- 
tween Montgomery and Prescott, and 
what appears to be a diary of the mis- 
guided André. There is a chart which may 
bring a lump to the throat of the visitor 
when he understands that it represents 
the casualty list prepared for those gen- 
erals, a list which is no larger than this 
page. A comparison with the lists of the 
present conflict is appalling! 

And not satiated yet—well, there may 
be brought to light an old Log, the log of 
the good ship “Pegasus,” which sailed 
American waters in 1786. It is illus- 
trated with water color sketches of the 
scenery; even moonlight effects are in- 
troduced with beautiful results. The 
keeper of the Log must have had an ex- 
acting position to fill, at least on the old 
ship “Pegasus,” requiring both art and 
accuracy. 

“Perhaps you will be interested in 
this,” says the guide, pointing out a let- 
ter which bears a royal insignia at the 
top. It is from Queen Alexandra to Mrs. 
Clark, evidently the privileged person 
who was in charge of the Royal babies. 
It says: 

My Dear Mrs. Clarke, 


I send you a line to say how happy 


the good account you give n f my 
larlipg babies. I feel quite happy about 
them, as I know they are saf j your 


are—-but I am longing very mu¢ fi 
them and miss the darlings dreadfully. 1 
im so glad that Eddy eats better and that 

steuk does him so much good. I long 
to hear his dear little voice again. I feel 
uite well now again and was barely ill 
our way to Plymouth—not since 


I am so giad that the vaccinatior f mv 
little darling was put off; it would have 
made me feel rather uneasy about him, 


ving so far away at the time. We are 


enjoying our tour very much, and I th nk 
shall be back either Thursday or Friday 
With love and a kiss for my two sons, 


I remain, yours, 
Affect., 


Alexandra. 
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their rates ; game laws of the various provinces, 


and customs regulations. 
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Canadian Government Railways 
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letter is the property of Dr. 
Doughty, and was obtained through the 
kindly offices of Earl Grey. It was writ- 
ten in 1865, and refers to the Duke of 
Clarence — “Eddy” — and our present 
King. 


This 


HE bindery is by no means the least 

fascinating part of the Archives. Here 
large weighty machines, press, cut and 
tie. Here one will find rolls of vari- 
colored paper, cloth and leather; here 
one will also find small but precious book- 
lets, containing sheets of gold leaf. In a 
room adjoining is the photostat, which 
can copy a page in fifteen seconds, and 
which is put to many uses. For example; 
a very valuable original document is sent 
out from England. The document must 
be returned but a copy is required for 
the Archives. Page by page the book is 
copied by the photostat, after which it is 
trimmed and bound. Or, title pages of 
books are photographed after which they 
are sent to the printing office for cata- 
loguing. This saves much labor and pos- 
sible errors in copying title pages by hand. 


HE utilization of the Archives,” is 

a phrase which might well form the 
title for another article. Briefly, it not 
only is a repository for the history of our 
country, but it is an information bureau 
to which students and scholars are en- 
couraged tocome. Unlike other Archives, 
it provides every opportunity for his- 
torical research; it differs from the Pub- 
lic Record Office in London, let us say, 
in that it provides all the data possible 
for the use of the seeker after informa- 
tion. In the Public Record Office or Ar- 
chives in various continental cities, one 
may go and ask for a certain document 
and get that one, but with us, one can have 
to all the material bearing on the 
subject to be studied. 

It is open to the public daily except 
Sundays, and material is available to 
any student. Indeed, to encourage the 
study of our history, the Dominion Gov- 
ernment has established scholarships to 
the value of $50 a month for students 
nominated by each of the Canadian Uni- 
versities who should spent part of the 
summer vacation in conducting historical 
studies at the Archives. Every summer 
finds several thus engaged. 

Members of each and every depart- 
ment find this centralization of Public 
documents a vast improvement over the 
method of having them. scattered 
throughout the city, and it is no infre- 
quent occurrence for an official to send a 

Archives for a certain 
book of which he stands in need. This 
practice of allowing books to pass out of 
the keeping of the librarian is, naturally, 
only granted to a privileged few. 

In 1918 a administration 
took place and an Act was passed where- 
by the Archives came under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of State. The Ar- 
chivist has the rank and salary of a 
deputy head, as the Archives is practic- 
ally a Department. 
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ANGELIQUE 


Continued from Page 36 








she hastened to reassure him. “It was not 
that yeu did know about it at all.” 

“And now, I suppose, my little cousin, 
you will go off to the cities—Europe per- 
haps, and forget all about the backwoods 
and all of us up here.” 

“Go off and leave my Sherrees!” 

“Certainly. You are quite rich now, you 
know,” Conrad answered roughly. He 
wished the deuce she would not speak like 
that. 

“But — but —- the moneys —they are 
yours?” 

“No. Yours, of course.” 

“But I do not want.” 

“Yes, you do.” 

“IT do not. Oh. I do not.” There was 
the tremble of tears in her voice. “I can- 
not go away.” 

“Well, hang it all, never mind,” more 
gently. “Stay where you like.” 

“With you? Oh! but yes.” 

“No. You cannot do that. Don’t be so 
si!ly please,” he said, rising hurriedly and 
almost upsetting her chair also. 

“Then it is that you do not wish for me? 
Oh, I was so sure. You are not going to 
marry me? Then it is that I too shall die. 
Oh! you must. You must.” 

For the space of twenty heart-beats, 
Conrad looked with fierce questioning into 
the shaded love pools of her eyes. The 

“T surrender, my little Angelique,” he 
said and, stooping, kissed the warm, red 
lips. 





The Last Ally | 
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ments of warfare. No trooper rides in the 
charge with more reckless daring and 
insatiable determination than the man 
whose heart is filled with a tragedy of 
love; Fenton would undoubtedly prove a 
first-class fighting man. 

That day at noon he had seen Phil 
Crane off with the artillery. The voluble 
Englishman had some knowledge of guns 
and nothing would satisfy him but.a post 
with the very first batteries that lumbered 
off for the front. Accordingly, being a 
most arrogant fellow as has perhaps al- 
ready been demonstrated, Crane had 
bluntly informed Anna of his intention 
of marrying her before leaving and had 
then dragged her off to a church; the little 
dancer, truth to tell, being quite as will 
ing, under a pretence of reluctance, as 
himself. Fenton had witnessed the cere- 
mony. He had again impressed upon 
them both the necessity for silence on the 
score of what had happened at the Hawk’s 
test; and then had ridden back to the 
camp, which had been established outside 
Seraicz, with a careless: “So long, Phil. 
See you at the front.” 
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| In the dim and glittering light of the 
candle, Fenton was writing. With many 
long and painful pauses he worked, until 
finally the letter lay before him com- 
pleted. He read it over to himself again, 
considering each word and phrase: 
“My dearest: 

“IT am addressing you as my heart dic- 
tates, for the last time. For this I humbly 
crave your forgiveness. Perhaps, as this 
is the last message that can pass between 
us, you will condone my offence. I leave 
to-morrow for the front. We shall never 
see each other again. 

“There is so much for you to forgive. 
My failure to save your father has 
weighed heavily upon me and [I realize 
how deeply you must feel the conse- 
quences. I tried my best—and, in the 
light of subsequent events, it has seemed 
to me that the hand of fate intervened. 


It was God’s will that you should rule 
over Ironia. 
“A throne now separates us and, my 


dearest wife (I cannot help so calling 
you) I realize fully what must be done. 
I bow to the inevitable. If the difficulties 
of your positon in view of what trans- 
pired in the hills, have added to the mea- 
sure of your sorrow, I wish to give you 
complete assurance on the score of my 
acceptance of the part that has devolved 
upon me. If legal proceedings are neces- 
sary, I shall lend every assistance. But 
I do not think it will come to that. Heavy 
fighting is ahead of us—and I may be 
fortunate— 

“T cannot find words to express the 
depth of my love for you. My darling! 
my bride! It is hard to give you up! 
But to have won your love, if only tc 
lose it, is greater fortune than I deserve 
The memory of your love will remain 
with me to the last. It provides me now 
in the depth of my despair, with a won- 
derful solace. I have known greater hap- 
piness than ever before fell to the lot of 
man—and with that great thought stored 
in my mind I face the future—whatever 
it holds—with courage. I surrender you 
to a brilliant future, Olga, Empress of 
Ironia. May it be as happy as it will be 
illustrious .... I know that sometimes 
you will think of me. 


| “And so, my wife, good-by. 

“Henceforth I shall be a soldier in your 
army. Your Majesty will have none more 
loyal and respectful. If I die in your 
service—I can think of no greater end. 
If I live, I shall stand ready to come from 
any place in the wide world at your bid- 
ding. If it should come about that you 
ever need me, all that I have, my life, will 
be at your service.” 


HE letter on its way, Fenton gave 
himself up to a hopeless train of re- 
flection. He saw Olga again as on the 
first time that they had met, beautiful, 
stately, on the crowded floor of the ball 
room. Again he saw her there among the 
palms as he hastily warned her of the evil 
that might befall her father. Once more 
she stood, framed in the doorway of 
Varden’s library, the personification of 
offended dignity. Again the scene changed 
and he lived over the thrill of their first 

| embrace. He pictured her as they had 
| stood hand in hand, plighting their marri- 
age vows over the tongs; and finally he 





visioned again her surprise when she had 
found him to be her husband—and he saw 
the wonderful tenderness that grew in 
her eyes. 

He would never see her again! 

His vigil, passed amid such thoughts, 
was a long one. Early dawn found him, 
haggard of face and heavy of eye, star- 
ring moodily across to the eastern hills 
above which the rays of the rising sun 
heralded a new day—a day devoid of 
happiness and zest, the first of an end- 
less succession of empty days. Fenton 
resented the new day; for it brought him 
no promise, no hope. 

An orderly came with a letter. 

Ienton took it. He knew what it was— 
and his hand trembled. He had of course, 
expected an answer; in fact, he had satis- 
fied himself as to what she would almost 
certainly say. Her letter would be dig- 
nified, tender, regretful. It would voice 
the strength of her determination to de- 
vote her life to her people; perhaps it 
would reveal something of her love. And 
yet, as he turned the note, in his hands, 
the hopes and longings that he had spent 
the night in putting aside, trooped back 
and ran riot through his mind. 

He opened it and read: 

“Come to me at once. 

“Olga.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


The Reunion 


HE body of the late King Peter lay 

in state. All the previous day a con- 
tinuous line of his mourning subjects had 
filed past the royal bier to gaze for the 
last time on the placid face of this King 
of an hour, who had given up his life in 
their service. Now the darkened room, 
hung with heavy curtains of sombre hue 
through which the light of the early 
morning sun penetrated but dimly, 
seemed at first glance deserted. As Fen- 
ton’s eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom, however, he made out a slender 
figure in black, standing on the raised 
dais, her head pillowed on her arms which 
rested on the side of the bier. 

The quiet figure stirred at the sound of 
his approaching footsteps. She raised her 
head, then straightened up and stepped 
down to meet him. Olga was very pale 
and sad of face, but a tender welcome 
showed in her eyes. 

“You came quickly,” she said in a low 
tone. 

Fenton had expected that the change in 
their positions would be reflected in her 
attitude; and so he could scarcely credit 
it when, coming forward, she placed both 
her hands in his and looked up into his 
face with the same tenderness and infin'te 
trust that she had shown when they 
parted. “Olga!” he exclaimed, then 
stopped, words failing him. 

“T received your letter last night.” she 
went on, in the same low tone. “I had 
already made up my mind but your letter 
was a wonderful revelation. My dear, 
my dear, I never thonght—I had not 
dared to think you loved me so!” 

Fenton had not for a moment allowed 
his gaze to wander from her face. He 
noted with solicitude how wan and pale 
she was. The intensity of her grief 
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showed in every line but beneath it all 
was the light of a great resolution that 
almost transcended her sorrow. 

“Why did you send for me?” he asked. 
“T didn’t intend to see you again. I didn’t 
want to make it—the inevitable—hard for 
you.” 

She nodded and pressed his hand 
gratefully. 

“T understand your brave purpose,” she 
said. “It spoke from every line of your 
letter. I read it many, many times and 
blessed you for it. But what you proposed 
is not necessary now.” 

Fenton did not understand. He was 
frankly puzzled at everything, her words, 
her attitude, even her dress. From the 
first moment that his eyes had rested upon 
her he had been aware of some subtle 
change. Too closely absorbed in his love, 
and his loss, for matters of detail to regis- 
ter on his mind, he had in a general way 
realized that there was something about 
her that was strangely different. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“T am not Queen of Ironia,” she said, 
quietly. “I have refused the crown.” 

There was a tense pause. 

Fenton gazed at her a moment in won- 
derment. Then, as full realization of 
what her staternent meant flashed through 
his mind, he drew her hands to his lips 
with a gesture of passionate gratitude. 
The unexpected had happened, a miracle 
had come to pass. Olga would continue 
his wife! 

“IT gave my answer to the council ar 
hour before your letter reached me,” she 
said, with quiet simplicity. “There was 
no question as to my course when I found 
that acceptance of the crown would have 
meant foregoing my vows to you. Fortu- 
nately, my decision was rendered easy by 
the attitude of some of the members of 
the council who felt that the strong hand 
of a man was needed at the helm at this 
time. Certain ones there are, high in rank 
in Ironia, who would not scruple to seize 
the throne themselves. My father’s loyal 
adherents supported me _ strongly and 
urged that I should assert my right to 
the throne. But I gladly, oh so gladly, re- 
linquished all claim. And so I am free— 

and your wife!” 

Fenton had sunk to his knees before 
her. 

“T can hardly understand yet,” he said 
humbly. “You have given up a throne— 
for me.” 

“For love and duty,” she replied. “I 
can be of more value to my country now 
than had I essayed to fill my father’s 
place. With Danilo Vanilis at the head of 
a provisional government, Ironia will be 
sure of capable handling during the times 
of stress that are ahead. After the war- 
if personal ambitions can be kept in check 
—lIronia may become a republic.” 

“But—what can I do to compensate 
you for what you have given up,” cried 
Fenton. 

He read his answer in her eyes. 


* * * 


There was a long pause. The silent 
presence of the royal dead chastened the 
joy of their reunion. 

“Olga,” said Fenton, finally. “Duty 
calls me. In two hours my regiment leaves 
for the front. I must say good-by.” 
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“No, not good-by,” she answered, rais- 
ing her arm. “I too am going to serve my 
country. See. I go to the front with you.” 

At last Fenton understood the change 
in her appearance that had puzzled 
him. She was dressed in a plain black 
uniform. And on her arm was the red 
cross. 


THE END. 
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nto real estate if you want to gather i 
the coin.” 


M CLENNON was ready for anything 
eagerly so. He had been West not 
more thea a month; but in that time he 
had imbibed the prevailing spirit of con 
fidence and enthusiasm till the jingle of 
it got into his blood. Everybody seemed 
making money. Progress every- 
where in this wonderful grain-growing 
area was unbelievably swift. The cities 
were racing each other in building pet 
nits. Crops were good. All the railroads 
were pushing afield with new lines, oper 
ing up new land to inpouring settlers, 
while new towns were springing up along 
these lines like so many mushrooms. 
Real estate was a main topic. The 
ewspapers running whole extr: 
ections to decommodate the full-page ar 
nouncements of real-estate propositions 
market gardens, choice residential dis: 
tricts, subdivisions with alluring names 
convincing key-maps and elaborate illus 


to be 


were 


trations. Even the working man was pro 
vided with artistic vistas of moderr 
bungalow homes on treed boulevards 


hammocks swinging on the front verar 
dah and a garden at the rear. Why pay 
rent when one of these was waiting to be 
owned for the same outlay?—just about. 
Offices were conveniently “open in the 
evenings.” Conversation on all sides was 
punctured by noisy stories of fabulous 
“turn-overs” and punctuated by such 
phrases as “agreement of sale,” “my 
equity,” “your note.” For every othe: 
person one met carried a blueprint, it 
seemed, and it was a poor man indeed who 
had not bought at least one lot 
where. 


some 


Some of the biggest profits were being 
made in the smallest places, too. Right 
here at Spruce Crossing McLennon did 
not find the evidence lacking. Big Frank, 
who ran a poolroom and bowling-alley 
and sold soft drinks, was known to be 
making money “hand over fist.” Mayor 
Spratt was another worthy citizen who 
was accomplishing profits out of the Em 
pire Hotel and that without a license to 
sell liquor; his bus line to the Junctior 
at a dollar per head each way had also 
been a money-maker from the first 
though the “buses” were nothing but 
open wagons with rough seats along the 
sides and no springs. Then there was 
Mike Ryan. who ran the “Scandinavian 
Restaurant” in a tent and was taking in 
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sixty dollars a day from forty boarders 
and banking thirty-five of it as profit. He 
and his Swedish wife had been dish- 
washers in an Edmonton hotel before 
they took to following the steel for profit; 
they had cleared over a thousand dollars 
at Gopher Creek, another thousand at 
Turkey Trot and already they had picked 
up twenty-five hundred at the Crossing. 
And there was also “Dutch” Spoopen- 
dorfer. the little German barber— 


M cLENNON got tired of the never- 
ending list. Money-making was the 
way of the West and he liked it. As Find- 
lay said, all that was needed now was a 
live real-estate man to make a real tow: 
of it and MecLennon was right there to 
fill the bill—under the direction of Mr. 
Findlay. “There surely will be something 
doing with the two of us on the job,” that 
gentleman had predicted. And it was cer- 
tainly beginning to look that way. 

Not until the Dubenko homestead had 
been duly purchased and the surveyors 
were at work, subdividing it—not till 
then, however, did the public learn that 
anything unusual was in the wind. No 
body knew where the rumor started, but 
all of a sudden the one sub‘ect under dis- 
cussion was the selection of Spruce Cross- 
ing as a divisional point. It was then dis- 
covered that McLenron had purchased 
Dubenko’s land and that it was to be 
thrown on the market at once. 

The excitement spread rapidly. Mayor 
Spratt hurried over to McLennon’s office 
as soon as he heard, mopping his bald 
head with a big red handkerchief and 
shaking his fist playfully under the new 
citizen’s pudgy nose, the while he panted 
for the conversational breath which his 
haste and rotundity denied him. 

“Thrice wel—welcome—to our city!” 
he puffed at last. ““McLennon, you've done 
somethin’—which I’ve been tryin’ to get 
away with—an’ couldn’t reach with a ten- 
foot pole. Landin’ that damn Galician, sir 

that’s my meanin’. How’n blazes did 
you turn the trick? Well, anyways, 
you’ve done it an’ I want to know where 
I come in on this.” 

“T have no doubt that we’ll be able to 
supply you with all the lots you care to 
buy, Mr. Spratt.” 


0) 


“You’re damn right!” enthused the 
Mayor. “I want first pick on that stuff. 
Gotta have it. Own most of the town- 
site now, I do, an’ you bet your boots I 
know what’s what in this little burg. 
When this move of the railroad people 
gets known outside—why say, boy, meb- 
be there won’t be a rush in here fer fair! 
Mumma! Everything’ll go to beat hell: 
We're all in this together, understand. 
Boost her up! Boom her! That's the 
done! She’ll go higher’n a kite! Seen it 
‘ore. Just wanted you to know I’m here 
to help along the good cause.” 

His Worship paused for breath and ran 
the bandanna over his perspiring pate. 

“We gotta have a Board o’ Trade, Me- 
Lennon-—vight away quick. You’ll have 
to take hold o’ that end of it till we can 
get a regular live-wire publicity commis- 
sioner on the job. See? What’s the mat- 
ter with holding a meeting to-night over 
at my place? I’ll get hold of some of the 
boys and everybody that’s worth a_ hoot 
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"11 be there. Get together! Push! Thai’s 
had 


the dope! 


‘QO the meeting was held amid the keen- 
est enthusiasm. Everything went with 
a zip with everybody “eagerly seeking an 
honorable place upon the municipal sub- 
scription list for civic improvements ad 
everybody ready for an active assign- 
ment. Dutch Spoopendorfer’s offer to 
organize a town band was hailed witk 
especial approval. 

Mayor Spratt was not a man to let} 
the mud pack under his feet. He pre-| 
ferred new towns on the wing and the] 
very next forenoon saw a dozen teams at] 
work, grading the streets. An architect in: 
Edmonton was wired for to discuss plans | 
for a fine church and an equally fine | 
schoolhouse, the same to be of dressed | 
lumber, painted and decorated. An ade-| 
quate water and sewage system was to| 
be undertaken immediately and every 
effort made to “put the town on the map.” 

As soon as the new subdivision was in 
legal shape the property began to move 
with a speed that made McLennon dizzy 
with delight and as thirsty as a fish. In 
spite of some grumbling about the price 
of the lots, he was so busy during the day 
taking in “first payments” and executing 
agreements-of-sale that for the first week 
he was obliged to work far into the night 
to keep the books in order. Every even- 
ing he mailed a Post Office Money Order 
to the Edmonton bank and urged the es- 
tablishment of a branch office at Spruce 
Crossing. 

The story of the boom got into the pa- 
pers and the bank sent him a clipping 
from a Winnipeg paper which had gone 
to the railroad company’s Western head- | 
quarters for verification of the news that 
Spruce Crossing had been definitely | 
chosen as a divisional point, obtaining a 
flat denial of the whole thing. Very much 
alarmed, McLennon hastened to show the | 
item to Findlay, who waved it aside 
airily. 

“Keep your hair on, McLennon,” he ad- 
vised. “Keep right on raking in the coin | 
while the raking’s good. Railroad diplo- | 
macy, that’s all.” And he winked know- 
ingly. 

As Spratt seemed to be of the same| 
opinion, McLennon dismissed the matter 
from his mind and even viewed with com- 
placeney the rapid completion of the big 
bridge. When that was ready, things | 
would come to a show-down and the town 
might expect a visit from the railway 
officials to select their site. 


N the middle of the excitement Mrs. 

McLennon arrived from the East. She 
reached Spruce Crossing late one night 
on a work-train which was bringing sup- 
plies from Edmonton to the end of the 
track and she was very tired and travel 
stained from her long journey, made al- 
most without a stop. Half frightened by 
the rough newness of her strange sur- 
roundings, the poor woman greeted the 
familiar figure of her husband with a half | 
sob of relief. The freight crew had 
treated her with utmost kindness; but 
she had been feeling like an intruder in| 
their caboose. 
It was pouring rain and they had a dis-| 
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mal wait while one of Spratt’s drivers 
swore at a wheel that had become badly 
mired; but they had so much to tell each 
other that the driver was yelling at them 
to climb in almost before they knew it. 

McLennon was staying at the “Empire” 
and the proprietor had obligingly ar- 
ranged for a larger room, though he had 
to oust a guest to do it. Late as it was, 
his Worship greeted them in a clean flan- 
nel shirt and acknowledged the introduc 
tion with a profound bow. 

“We ain’t so much on style, but the best 
we got ain’t none too good fer any o’ 
Mae’s folks. Town’s yours, Mrs. Mac. 
Here, I’ll show you people up to you: 
room myself.” 

With a suitcase in one hand and in the 
other a tin pitcher of hot water that he 
had heated hiniself, he led the way up the 
bare wooden stairs and along the empty 
hall, dimly lighted by a smoky and evilly- 
smelling kerosene lamp. He lit the bracket 
lamp in their room. 

“Now, if you don’t see what you want, 
y’know, just holler an’ you'll find us 
Johnny-on-the-spot—or as clost to it as 
we can get,” he beamed. “You look sort 
o’ tuckered out, so I’ll say g’night an’ 
beat it.” 

“Ts—is he the hostler?” 
the footfalls had died out. 

McLennon chuckled. 

“Why, Minnie, he’s the Mayor of the 
town.” 

“Mayor!” gasped the good woman. She 
sank into a chair, aghast. Her eye roved 
over the cheap furnishings of the room; 
but there was little to reassure her in 
the second-hand dinginess of a spindly 


she asked when 


enamelled bedstead or the tin basin on its 
upturned packing-box covered with faded 
chintz. “Oh John, what kind of a town 
have you brought me to?” 

It poured rain nearly all next day and 
in spite of the street grading which was 
under way, Main street was soon a sea of 
mud—not mere, quietly-inoffensive, plain, 
eastern mud, kindly disposed towards 
all; but real med—slippery. slithery 
mean as dirt! In spots it puddled like 
thick yellow soup! It fastened to every 
thing that passed; but a boot was its 
re pleasure and when it had covered 
the boot it got stuck on itself! Sliced off o1 
the edge of the sidewalk, it hung there 
sullenly in sombre clods. Gumbo! Gobs 
of it! 


M RS. McLENNON drooped all day 
4 at the hotel. She was afraid to 
venture out, but in desperation her hus 
band compelled her to take dinner wit} 
him at the “Scandinavian Restaurant” 
the hope that it would provide a change. 
It was certainly a change from the hotel 
meals, which she had already turned 
against—a change for the worse! 

Mike Ryan’s “lunch counter” was not} 
ing but rough boards on trestles, flanked 
by crude benches. In one corner of the 
square tent a bunk was curtained off and 
at one end a small extension tent covered 
Ryan and his cookstove, held out of the 
mud by a few boards. His small blond 
wife waited on the table in rubber boots 
and a yellow oilskin! 

Mrs. MeLennon stared in fascination 
every time the Swedish woman essayed a 
trip from the kitchen. Much practice had 
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rendered her expert at balancing aloft in 
one hand a crowded tray while she stood 
on one foot and extracted the other with- 
out losing her rubber boot. On wet days, 
Hilda Ryan, in her marvelous exhibition 
of tray balancing, was alone worth the 
price of admission. 

During meal times Ryan did not at- 
tempt to move from his place at the stove. 
He was anchored. The mud must have 
oozed half way to his knees. From where 
he stood he could reach the pile of wood 
on the right or the rickety table of edibles 
on his left. The bill-of-fare consisted of 
ham—boiled, fried or with eggs; potatoes, 
boiled; pie, cold; tea or coffee, anywhere 
from hot down. 

Cold and damp, everything, with the 
dankness only emphasized by the fire in 
the little box heater! The salt chunked 
in.the shakers; the sugar and its bowl had 
cemented their friendship to defiant 
solidity. Mrs. McLennon could eat but 
little and rubbing shoulders with rough, 


begrimed navvies did not reduce her dis- 
comfort. 

“These people are making piles of 
money,” vouchsafed her husband cheer- 


fully, his mouth full. “’Fore long they’ll 
be starting up a classy little restaurant 
in Edmonton or Calgary and your Uncle 
Mike, there, will be spinning around in 
his own auto with Mrs. Ryan. The clothes 
she’ll have will be ‘some,’ as he puts it; 
but they won’t be a patch on yours, Min- 
nie, when we land our stake.” McLennon 
was proud of his Western words. 

“All I’ve got to say is they’re earning 
it,” retorted his wife without enthusiasm. 

McLennon escorted her back to the 
hotel and returned to his office for another 
spell of work. When he came in later he 
found her crying. Her trunk had arrived 
and she had foolishly packed some of her 
cherished wedding china among her cloth- 
ing. These were pieces which she had 
preserved through thick and thin for over 
twenty years. Every bit of it was 
smashed! 

McLennon tried to comfort her as best 
he could; but she was sure they had made 
the mistake of their lives in breaking up 
their old home and she would not be 
pacified. 

“Tt’s only for a little while, 
Minnie. W hy, already I’ve got a wad out 
of this thing that’d choke a horse! And 
as soon as we’ve made our clean-up we'll 
get out of here—go back East, if you like 
—anywhere you say, wife.” 


I tell you, 


Awkwardly he stooped and kissed her. 
She drew away from him, her eyes dilat 
ing. 

John! 


” 


she cried, horrified. “Oh, John, 
you’ve been drinking!” The tears coursed 
afresh down her wet cheeks. 

“Aw, shut up!” growled McLennon re- 
sentfully. “You make me sick!” 

Half the night through she lay wide 
awake, a dull ache in her throat, her mind 
full of dark forebodings. 


HE first frost of the autumn had cop- 

pered the aspens when one sunny day 
the blowing of whistles up the valley an- 
nounced the completion of the bridge. 
The track-laying machine was greeted 
with cheers by the men as it slowly 
crossed to the roadbed awaiting it, look- 
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ing like some giant insect. Huge rails 
were swung to place on the flat-cars with- 
out anv unnecessary delay and the twin 
threads of steel began to creep away fiom 
Spruce Crossing. 

The town had developed rapidly, mostly 
through the efforts of the residents; for 
the influx of new citizens had not been 
very great as yet. Once the public an- 
nouncement of its selection as a divisional 
point was made, however, the big boom 
would commence. That was what every- 
body told everybody else. 

McLennon’s subdivision was already 
almost half sold out, few citizens not pos- 
sessing at least one or two lots; some of 
them had invested in ten or a dozen. There 
was nearly fifty thousand dollars in the 
bank at Edmonton, with pledges for an- 
other hundred thousand in subsequent 
payments. 

Findlay had been trying lately to per- 
suade McLennon they ought to divide this 
money once a month; instead of leaving 
the bank, they could make it 
reinvestment. But McLennon re- 
fused absolutely to listen to this; it was 
not g¢ to their partnership agree- 
and he did not consider it strictly 
He refused stub- 
y even to lend any of it on Findlay’s 
note. A man whose head was clear at all 
times and whose brain was not fired by 
too much thinking on one subject might 
have growing coolness in the 
agent’s manner; but McLennon was too 
busy to note anything outside of his work. 

Soon, however, business began to fall 
off noticeably. At the close of each golden 

day the track builders spread 
their blankets a little farther from Spruce 
Crossing till finally they ceased spending 
money in the tiny town. Idle men stood 
in little groups in the narrow, dusty 
street, whittled sticks and talked of other 
Citizens who had planned to build 
more substantial houses on their lots be- 
gan to wonder how much longer it would 

the railroad officials arrived on 
a tour of inspection. McLennon began to 
wonder himself 

Then day Mayor Spratt came 
bustling over to the office, excitedly wav- 
ing a bit of yellow paper. He had wired 
to Winnipeg to find out and the reply 
from headquarters was that a special was 
leaving that very night. They ought to 
reach Spruce Crossing early Wednesday 
morning. 

A meeting was hurriedly called to select 
a reception committee and make prepara- 
tions for the great event. Five hundred 
yards of bunting was ordered by wire 
from Edmonton and a number of carpen- 
ters set immediately to work on a huge 
cedar arch across Main street. There was 
nothing slow about the citizens of Spruce 
Crossing and they proposed to show these 
men who held the fate of the town that 
such was the case. 
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Gieece has taken her place among the 
really great factors in the maritime trans- 
portation industry of the world. At the 
beginning of this year she had 410 steam- 
ers, with a tonnage of approximately 
900,000 tons; and it is estimated that 
these vessels will earn $15,000,000 during 
1915. 
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Irrigation 


By W. A. CRAICK 


FEW years ago there was held in 
A the city of Calgary a celebration, 

known to fame as the Stampede. 
Its purpose was to portray once more 
some of the fast-dying customs of the 
old pioneer life of the West and to give to 
thousands of new-comers an idea of the 
way people lived, worked and amused 
themselves in the early years of settle 
ment. 

Among the numerous events of the week 
was one peculiarly fitting to the occasion. 
It partook of the nature of a pageant. In 
processional form before the eyes of the 
spectators there moved past a succession 
of groups of people, each illustrating an 
advancing phase in the development of 
Western civilization. 

First came the Redskins, the original 
inhabitants of the prairies, dressed in all 
their war-paint and reproducing as exact 
ly as they could both the appearance and 
antics of their wild forefathers. Then 
came the explorers, the missionaries and 
the fur traders, all notable figures in the 
early history of the West. After them 


there drove along in a small cart, dressed 
in serviceable clothes and wearing broad- 
brimmed hats, two men, who typilied in 


Enthusiast 


their persons the next stage in the story. 
rom the instruments that hung strapped 
to the back of the cart it was easy to per- 
ceive that they were the surveyors, those 
vigorous, undaunted men, who fixed the 
lines on which the coming civilization 
was to build. 

In most pageants of the kind, the lapse 
of time has rendered it humanly impossi- 
ble for the oriinal actors to participate 
in the reproduction of the experiences of 
their earlier days. But so rapidly has 
Western Canada passed from a wilderness 
into a highly developed country that what 
might be incredible in other lands is not so 
extraordinary here. The two surveyors 
who drove along in the procession were 
actually two of the men, who in their 
younger years had. penetrated into this 
vast uncharted region and had carried 
their lines across a great portion of its 
length and breadth. In other words these 
particular actors in the pageant were the 
life and blood reproduction of the persons 
they were intended to represent. 

The first of the interesting pair was 
J. S. Dennis, of Calgary; the second was 
William Pearce. Both are now getting on 
in years. Both have witnessed with their 
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own eyes the playing of the actual 
pageant of the West, that drama so pic- 
turesquely portrayed during the progress 
of the Calgary Stampede. Both are now 
associated in the great development work 
that is being carried on by Canada’s pre- 
mier transcontinental railway. 

J. S. Dennis, the younger of the two 
men, is a real, old-time Westerner 
Though he was not born on the prairies, 
he has spent so many years west of the 
Great Lakes that he has come to consider 
himself almost in the light of a native. 
Few citizens of Alberta or Saskatchewa: 
can ante-date him in their personal recol 
lections of the early days; fewer still car 
produce as varied experiences of pioneer 
conditions. He is now approaching the 
three-score mark but, as he was only a 
lad of sixteen when he first gazed on the 
prairies, it follows that. his association 
with Western affairs extends back near- 
ly forty-four years. 

Unlike the great majority of the rail- 
way magnates of the day, the head of the 
C.P.R.’s Department of Natural Re- 
sources did not rise from the ranks in the 
sense of having sprung from an obscure 
parentage. His father, John Stoughtor 
Dennis, Sr., could attach the letters 
C.M.G. to his name before he died, 
which is the next best thing to knight 
hood and an indication that he had 
made some stir in the world. The elder 
Dennis was by profession a land sur 
veyor and when his son was born, he 
was living in the village of Weston nea: 
Toronto. A few years later he received the 
appointment of Surveyor-General of Do- 
minion Lands and removed himself, his 
instruments and his family to the capital 
Eventually he became Deputy Minister of 
the Interior, and a person of considerable 
importance in the civil service. 

It is interesting at this point to mer 
tion that, when Mr. Dennis, Sr., went to 
the West in 1869 to lay the foundations 
for the surveys of Western lands, he was 
received with much hostility by th: 
Indians and half breeds, who believed 
that he had been sent to take away thei: 
lands. The feeling, thus engendered, 
grew stronger and stronger and was the 
direct cause of the first trouble with the 
half-breeds. In a sense therefore the elder 
Dennis was the man who precipitated the 
Red River Rebellion and in consequence is 
a figure of some historical interest. 

As a result of his father’s influence, J 
S. Dennis, Jr., enjoyed advantages, whicl 
would have been denied to one of humble: 
birth. In many cases, such advantages 
would have proved a serious handicap. 
Not so, in this instance. The younge? 
Dennis made the best of the favorabl 
conditions in which he was placed and, 
what is better, never abused them. Dur 
ing all the time that he was in the Govern 
ment service, working as he did in the 
department of which his father was virtu- 
ally the head, he was never known to pre 
sume on the connection to save himself 
from trouble or to secure special favo! 
or extra consideration. 

During the summer of his sixteent! 
year at his own earnest solicitation the 
boy was attached to a Government survey 
party detailed for work in Manitoba. 
From then until 1879 when he joined the 
service of the Hudson Bay Company 








every summer season saw him engaged on 
these surveys on the prairies. The win- 
ters he spent back East, acquiring from 
his father the technical knowledge neces- 
sary to qualify him for a certificate as a 
Dominion land surveyor. He is said to 
have been an apt pupil, for it was not long 
before he himself was placed in charge of 
a survey party of his own. 

His work with the great company was 
in connection with the organization of the 
land department, a project which the late 
Lord Strathcona, then Donald A. Smith, 
personally promoted. The association was 
not of long duration, for in the early 
eighties the future railroad man left the 
service of the company to plunge himself 
into all the excitement of the famous 
Winnipeg boom. To this episode in his 
career he often refers with good-humored 
frankness. The collapse of the boom caught 
him as it did many others, but there was 
no senseless recrimination. He took his 
medicine bravely and went back to work. 
But if anyone nowadays makes complaints 
in his hearing about hard times in the 
West, he will exclaim with a touch of 
scorn in his voice, that that person hasn’t 
the slightest idea of what hard times 
really are. 

The North-West Rebellion broke out 
soon after and the former surveyor vol- 
inteered for scout duty. It was a service 
for which he was admirably fitted because 
of his extensive acquaintance with the 
country where the trouble was occurring. 
He headed a corps of scouts with the rank 
of maior and did effective work in secur- 
ing and conveying information to the 
military authorities. 

The revolt quelled, Major Dennis sought 
and obtained employment once again in 
the Dominion Survey Branch. He rose 
to be chief inspector of surveys in the 
territories. He added to his repertoire of 
accomplishments, a knowledge of irriga- 
tion, and eventually became supervisor of 
federal irrigation development. He was 
requisitioned by the Territorial Govern- 
ment to assume control of their public 
works as deputy commissioner and first 
under the Hon. Mr. Ross (now Senator 
Ross) and then under the Hon. A. L. 
Sifton (now Premier Sifton), he carried 
out important bridge and road-building 
projects and gave special attention to the 
problem of obtaining a water supply for 
certain dry sections of the prairie. 

In 1902 the Deputy Commissioner of 
Public Works resigned in order to accept 
a more lucrative position. He was now to 
be superintendent of irrigation and land 
commissioner for the C.P.R. The way this 
change came about is rather interesting. 
Irrigation was a theme which had been 
coming steadily into more and more 
prominence and J. S. Dennis was one of 
two men who had taken an active personal 
interest in its promotion. The other was 
his present-day colleague, William Pearce 
of Calgary. While there had been two or 
three diminutive irrigation systems in 
existence for a good many years, it was 
not until about 1890 that Pearce began 
to preach irrigation on a larger scale. 
He was seconded vigorously by Mr. Den- 
nis, who made a careful study of the 
subject. 

At the time, irrigation was not in favor 
either with the powers at Ottawa or with 
the railway officials, the reason advanced 
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being that if it became known in the old 
country that C.P.R. lands were not going 
to be productive without artificial water- 
ing, it would “bear” the stock and hamper 
the sale of the property. Notwithstanding, 
the erstwhile surveyors were not to be 
silenced. They continued their campaign 
and at last about 1894, the force of their 
arguments began to bear fruit. An irri- 
gation Act was placed on the statute 
books of the Dominion and J. S. Dennis 
was appointed supervisor of irrigation. 

In this position Mr. Dennis surveyed 
the lines of the present Galt system, the 
C.P.R. system and the Southern Alberta 
Land Company’s system. He also visited 
all the existing irrigation systems in the 
United States with a view to procuring 
practical information to be used n a re- 
vision of the Dominion Irrigation Act. 
His interest in and enthusiasm for irri- 
gation continued while he was Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Works. He lost 
no opportunity to promote the cause and 
did all in his power to bring before the 
Government its importance. 

In 1902 the C.P.R. took over as part of 
its land grant all the land east of Calgary 
to be served by the Bow River Canal, on 
the understanding that it would continue 
the development work. Mr. Dennis, as a 
Government official, had already been re- 
auired to report on the practicability of 
the scheme. He had given a favorable 
opinion. Who better therefore to carry on 
the project? The railway management 
thought there was no one more highly 
qualified, and so the deputy commissioner 
was brought from Regina to Calgary to 
trv his hand at the undertaking. 

There were many doubters, not to men- 
tion unbelievers. J. S. Dennis was de- 
scribed as crazy and his scheme as absurd. 
Yet he announced confidently that he be- 
lieved the day would come when the irri- 
gated section east of Calgary would be the 
most intensely cultivated and populated 
part of all Western Canada. Only time 
will tell whether this bold prophecy will be 
fulfilled, though the indications are that 
it is quite likely to be. If it is not, it will 
not be because its promoter has not 
thrown into it, his very best effort. 

From being simply superintendent of 
irrigation, in charge of the Bow River 
proiect, Mr. Dennis rose first to be assist- 
ant to the second vice-president, with 
control of all the company’s irrigation 
interests, and then assistant to the presi- 
dent and head of the new department of 
natural resources, having supervision of 
all the timber, mineral and power re- 
sources of the company. 

It was largely as a result of dis- 
satisfaction created among settlers who 
had purchased C.P.R. irrigated lands 
through speculators and had found them 
not up to specifications, that it was de- 
cided to cut free entirely from middle- 
men. In future there would be direct re- 
sponsibility on the part of the company. 
This drastie change, for which Mr. Dennis 
stood sponsor, has been eminently success- 
ful. Settlers now buy direct and have the 
benefit of assistance in loans, stock. ac- 
commodation and agricultural advice. 
There is no longer the same volume of 
complaint, except from certain districts 
settled before this policy was adopted, 
where agitators continue to harp on the 
old story. 
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the machinery of his department. He has 
given where necessary to married men 
with agricultural experience, a loan of two 
thousand dollars, repayable in twenty 
years, for the purpose of farm improve- 
ment. To those accustomed to the han- 
dling of livestock, who have been a year 
on the company’s lands, he has given live- 
stock to the value of a thousand dollars 
on easy terms of credit. He has provided, 
where desired, house and barn, well and 
pump, which with fencing and partial i ie a 
cultivation of the land, constitute the 
equipment of a ready-made farm. He has 
established an agricultural and animal 
industry branch to give the newcomers 
aid and advice in methods of cultivation 
and care of livestock. He has planted sev- 
eral demonstration farms to serve as a 
guide to proper methods. Through these 
and kindred media, he has made it easier 
for the settler to get to his feet and secure 
returns. Above all he has preached in 
season and out of season the desirability 
of mixed farming. 

Without much fuss and _ feathers, 
“J. S.” has thrown himself into many 
other departments of development work. 
If any good cause is mentioned, one may 
rest assured that he is in it, though never 
in any conspicuous way. Just now he is 
active in Red Cross work and on behalf of 
the Patriotic Fund. He attends commit- 
tee meetings on the dot and there is never 
any necessity of asking whether or not he 
is coming. When he sits at a board table, 
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brought out, which have been shipped to 
the British Museum in London. 

This keen interest in the West and its 
advancement has brought Mr. Dennis into 
constant requisition as a public speaker. 
His name usually figures on the pro- 
gramme at conventions or dinners. Not 
that he is an orator or a wit. His utter 
ances are weighty but they contain much 
useful information and good advice and 
these things are generally appreciated. 
He invariably has something worth while 
to say and says it in a forcible and often 
novel way. Newspapers always report his 
remarks in full, which is a significant 
feature. 

In private life and among his intimates 
“J.S."" unbends. The stern expression 
softens, the manner passes from the 
brusque and business-like to the kindly 
and affectionate. He becomes the most 
entertaining of companions, for he is full 
of personal reminiscences of the early 
days and these are exceedingly interest 
ing. Many and many a capital story of 
the old-times is stowed away in his 
memory and he has been known to sit it 
the smoking compartment of his privat: 
car and reel off his recollections for hour 
at a time. His hobby, if he may be said 
to possess one at all, is music. While he 
used to be quite a singer himself, it has 
been as a conductor of choirs that he has 
displayed his fondness for the art—that 
and listening to others sing. When he was 
living in Regina at the time King George 
visited the territorial capital in 1901, he 
led a large choir which had the honor of 
singing before the future sovereign. The 
effort evoked the royal commendation and 
Mr. Dennis came in for some nice compli 
ments. After he went to reside in Cal 
gary, he took up orchestral work and co: 
ducted an orchestra for some years. 

Coupled with his love for music, he 
cherishes a fondness for the theatre, 
which he visits frequently. He is well 
posted on the drama and can discuss the 
capabilities of actors and actresses with 
considerable insight and discrimination. 
Once, according to report, he directed a 
company of amateur players with much 
success. s 

Of recreation, in the form of sport, he 
does not take any. He is so immersed i 
his work that he does not seem to have 
either the leisure or the inclination to in 
dulge in any pastime. He is the type of 
man who is so serious-minded and so in 
tent on carrying through the task in hand, 
that he finds it impossible to drop the 
thread. Once, so the story goes, he was 
taking a trip from Calgary to Vancouver. 
Somehow or other he got into his hands 
one of those cheap little brain-twisting 
puzzles that occasionally come into vogue. 
At first he went at it in a casual way but 
by degrees, growing interested, he b« 
came more and more intent on its solution 
With a short interval, when he took to his 
berth, he worked at that wretched little 
puzzle all the way to the coast. Whether 
he solved it or not in the end, is im 
material. The incident simply indicates 
the tenacity of the man. In precisely the 
same way he has worried out every busi 
ness problem that has confronted him, 
never letting up until he has conque’ed 
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A Close View of the 
Cossack 


Somethiny of the History and Custom 
of this Famous Fighting Race 


HE name of the Cossack is one witt 

which to inspire fear and admira 

tion. In the past no race or orde: 
of men have been regarded with quite 
such a mixture of awe and abhorrence as 
these wild riders of the Russian steppes 
But those who know them and have 
studied the habits and racial customs of 
these curious tribesmen realize that the 
warlike side is not the only side of the 
Cossacks. On this subject W. Barnes 
Steveni writes in Chambers’s Journal as 
follows: 

The Cossacks have lately been very 
much in evidence, especially in Austria 
and East Prussia, where they have beer 
the terror of the population. The first 
time I came into contact with these wild 
horsemen was during the manceuvres at 
Krasno-Selo, where, owing to my ignor- 
ance of the plans of the opposing forces, |! 
found myself, isolated with several fo 
eign correspondents, caught between two 
opposing bodies of troops, the one consist 
ing of infantry and the other of Don Cos 
sacks. At first I only observed a faint 
cloud in the distance; but very soon that 
cloud took a different shape, and evolved 
itself into a half-a-dozen Cossack regi- 
ments tearing down on myself and my 
companions like an avalanche down a 
mountain. Flight was out of the question, 
and had we not stood our ground we 
should have been trampled into blood and 
dust under the hoofs of those thousand 
horses. 

A Cossack charge has been shown to be 
so overpowering that the Hungariar 
cavalry, when they see Cossack squad 
rons advancing, usually open out thei: 
ranks and let the horsemen rush through 
the gap, then wheel round and attack 
tKeir assailants on both flanks. But this 
plan is not always possible, and many a 
gallant Hungarian has bitten the dust, 
transfixed with the long lance or decapi 
tated with the light curved sabre the Cos 
sacks use with such remarkable dexterity 

Besides seeing the Cossacks at man 
ceuvres, | have been in Petrograd whe) 
they have quelled riots. They accomplish 
this task with the aid of the dreadful 
a short whip, the end of which 
is usually weighted with a bullet—which 
cuts the flesh like a sword. On the banks 
of the Volga and the Terek I have also 
met these wild horsemen as they marched 
along chanting uncomplimentary songs 
about the Turks and Beaconsfield, who for 
nany years was a kind of bogey in the im 
agination of the Russian military. It 
would take too long to describe the many 
other occasions on which I have come 
across these denizens of the steppes. It 
is sufficient to say that kazak is a Turkish 
word which means “horseman” or “free 
} ’ 


booter.’ 


} 
nadartke 


In former times the Cossacks were di 
vided into two sections, one inhabiting the 
lower reaches of the Volga and the Don, 
the other the banks of the Dnieper and a 
considerable portion of the Ukraine, now 
known as Little Russia the Bountiful. 
Many Cossacks are also settled in the 
Kuban Province, in stanitsas (or sta- 
tions) on the fertile plains of the 
Northern Caucasus. These, who are usu- 
ally men of substance, are chosen by the 
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Tsar to guard his person on account of 
their fidelity and loyalty, and are known 
as the Imperial Cavalry. They are as a 
rule singularly. handsome, owing to the 
fact that their ancestors were noted for 
eloping with the most beautiful Caucasian 
women they came across. The unit of 
Cossack life is the stanitsa, or village 
commune, each one practically consisting 
of a small republic ruled on very demo- 
‘ratic, communistic principles. 

The Cossacks are also divided into 
eleven voiskos, known as the Kuban, the 
Terek, the Ural, the Orenburg, the Astra- 
‘han, the Siberian, the Semerjechensk, 
the Amour, the Don, the Caucasus, and 
the Ussuri. Their irregular troops are 
organized on old Russian military meth- 
ods, consisting of cavalry, horse artillery, 
and infantry. As artillerymen they are 
excellent, and are remarkable not only for 
the accuracy of their fire, but for the 
rapidity with which they are able to bring 
their field-pieces into action. In fact, 
General Mechenko, the great Cossack gen- 
eral who now commands one of the Rus- 
sian army corps on the eastern war 
frontier, is probably more famous as an 
irtillery expert than as a leader of 
cavalry. 

One cannot help admiring the Cossack 
outlaws, notwithstanding the fact that 
they were capable of great cruelty when 
their blood was up. They are Nature’s 
children; strong, peaceful, warlike, 
‘hangeable as Nature herself. Their race 
was reared and begotten in times of con- 
stant strife, danger, and alarm, like the 
period of the great Napoleon. Although 
they are of Slavonic origin, there must 
be a considerable mixture of Tartar, Mon- 
gol, and Gothic blood in their veins, per- 
haps even some Hun as well. In fact, 
some of them, especially those from East- 
ern Siberia, have such a large admixture 
1f Turanian blood in their composition 
that they resemble the Mongolians both in 
appearance and character; others are half 
Cossack and exceedingly handsome; but 
imong them all there are many types. 
Francis M‘Cullagh, in his excellent work, 
With the Cossacks, describes what a mot- 
ley assembly Mechenko’s army seemed. 
He sdys: “It was one of the most com- 
posite forces that ever met together in 
\sia. It contained Buriats, Tunguses, 
Bashkirs, Khirgise, Mohammedans from 
Daghestan, Tartars, Cossacks of Oren- 
burg, Cossacks from the Don, children of 
the men who had won victories in Italy 
inder Souvoroff, who had chased Bona- 
parte from his throne, who had pitched 
their tents in the Champs Elysées, 
Ruriats whose race has produced ‘the 
nost terrible phenomenon by which hu- 
manity has been scourged,’ the Mongol 
Zenghis Khan.” M’Cullagh writes fur- 
ther: “However, I might try to persuade 
myself that the Cossack is a thing of the 
past, I could not fail to be impressed by 
this great gathering of men who guard 
the Russian frontier from the shores of 
the Pacific to those of the Baltic, and 
whose very designation recalls the great 
names of Mazeppa, Stenka Rjazin, Puga- 
*heff. I saw dimly the gigantic upheaval, 
more Asiatic than European, and heard 
faintly the footbeats of innumerable 
horsemen galloping over the steppes. The 
Cossacks cannot fail to be interesting; 
for they are the only reminder we have 
left of the time when the population of 
Europe was nomadic.” Mr. M’Cullagh is 
right; the Cossacks cannot fail to interest, 
whether we regard them on account of the 
great role they are playing in the struggle 
with the Austro-German Empires, or be- 
cause of their glorious exploits in the 
East. 
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In the days of their greatest power it is 
said that the Cossacks could muster three 
hundred thousand horsemen, the majority 
of whom were free men and freeholders. 
If I am not mistaken, conscription never 
existed among them as it did in other 
parts of the Russian Empire, for it was 
their pride that they were al! free me 
and. landowners, and not wretched kray- 
postne (serfs). The majority are still 
landowners, and among them it is re- 
garded as a reproach if they are bez 
emelne (lacking in land). A well-know: 
Cossack reformer once told me that he 
pitied the English people because they 
had no land, and in this respect were like 
the Jews. I told him, to his astonishment, 

} 


that the English people had so long been 
accustomed to live in towns that they con- 


idered it no hardship to be landless. My 
friend was very much surprised at this re- 
ply, for to him a man who had neithe 

land nor a horse was only half a man. 
“Land, liberty, and the old faith” has al- 
ways been their battle-cry; and woe to the 
man, Muscovite or Pole, who endeavors to 
deprive them of what they consider to be 
their exclusive birthright. As soon as it 


The Naval 


// the Rivalry Between 


OME extremely important informa- 

tion with reference to the naval 
x rivalry between Britain and Ger- 
many which antedated the war is given 
in the course of an article on “The British 
Admiralty,” by Alfred G. Gardiner in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Introducing the sub- 
ject, he says: 

There was no more significant incident 
in the crowded drama of the days that 
preceded the war than the strange scene, 
described by Sir W. E. Goschen, which 
took place at the final interview that the 
British Ambassador at Berlin had with 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg. No one who 
knows the German Chancellor would re 
gard him as nervous and excitable. He 
gives the impression of an amiable man 
and, what even more rare among Ger- 
man statesman, of a plain and candid 
man. Apart from Herr Pasodowsky, I do 
not recall any public man of first position 
in Germany who seemed so free from the 
almost universal. suggestion of secrecy 
that pervades the diplomatic tone of the 
country, or whose word one would so 
readily accept at its face value. That he 
should have so frankly revealed his mind 
about the action of England is not sur- 
prising, but that he should have revealed 
it with such an undisciplined burst of 
anger and astonishment is as remarkable 
as it is unusual. It was due in part no 
doubt to the failure of his attempts to pre- 
serve the peace; for that he was opposed 
to the war party then, as he had always 
been, is accepted as unquestionable by 
the best-informed opinion in England. 
But its extravagance was due to the 
gravity of the discovery. It was due to 
fear. 

Germany had no deubt that, if she were 
opposed by Russia and France alone, he 
task and that of Austria would be assured 
of swift and easy accomplishment, and 
events have already justified the calcula- 
tion. But the intervention of England 
gravely altered the task. 

It was not that Germany feared the 
armies of England. For them she had 
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was known in the stanitsa that an attempt 
was being made on their privileges, all 
the kurgane (outposts, usually a mound 
of earth) of the steppes were ablaze with 
bonfires, and before long one hundred 
thousand horsemen swarmed over the 
steppes to avenge the insult. Many of the 
Cossacks were celibates, and lived in 
camps and settlements on the islands of 
the Don and the Dnieper. Separated from 
the softening influence of their women- 
kind, their martial and_ bloodthirsty 
spirits seemed to swell like a torrent; it 
burst forth in all directions, carrying ruin 
and destruction to all who withstood it. 
However, since they have ceased to live in 
their military camps their warlike spirit 
seems to have diminished, although there 
is still plenty of martial fire in their 
ranks, as the Austrians and Prussians 
have recently found to their cost. The 
young Don Cossack, Kozma Krutchkoff, 
who killed eleven Germans in single com- 
vat. and received sixteen wounds, is a 
typical member of their race, a worthy 
descendant of the brave men who followed 
Yermak through the wilds and forests of 
Siberia. 


} 
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Situation 


retain adi Crermany (; cul 


little respect, and her miscalculation on 
this point was to cost her dear: for it was 
the professional army of England, the 
best trained and the most experienced in 
Europe, that very largely broke the first 
shock of the German invasion and 
changed the current of the war. 

But while Germany held the British 
army in little esteem, she had no illusions 
about the British navy. She knew that at 
sea her inferiority was almost as indis- 
putable as her superiority on land, and 
that in the event of a swift decision not 
being attained, her exclusion from the sea 
and her consequent isolation from the 
world would seriously prejudice her 
chances. The intervention of England ir 
fact made the certainty much less certain, 
and the completeness of the victory much 
less assured. 

The restraint upon her powers of of- 
fence which the British naval superiority 
involved had occupied the mind of Ger- 
many for twenty years. Naval supremacy 
had never come within the scope of Bis- 
marck’s ambitions. His purpose was to 
dominate the Continent not the extra- 
European world, and for this purpose he 
relied upon the sword. He recognized the 
advantage which the French navy gave to 
the French in 1870, especially in connec- 
tion with the supply of horses from Eng- 
land, but that advantage he dismissed 
with a phrase: “I will deal with the 
French navy at Paris.” To the end he re- 
mained indifferent to naval aspirations. 

sut the Kaiser’s dream of “a German 
world-empire and a Hohenzollern world- 
ruler” led him naturally to cultivate naval 
ambi mand of the sea was 
> key to the achievement of his object, 
and in 1898 at Stettin he made the mo- 
mentous decaration that “Our future lies 
upon the water.” In that declaration and 
ts implications is the seed of the antagon- 
ism between England and Germany. Up 
to that time the German navy had been of 
negligible proportions, but thenceforth its 
extension became the dominant new fact 
in the life of Germany, and with the 
Naval Law of 1900 there emerged 
definitely the challenge to Great Britain’s 


tions. The co 


the 


command of the seas. The new departure 
was conceived and carried out with char- 
acteristic method and thoroughness, and 
in Admiral von Tirpitz the Kaiser found 
an extremely capable instrument for his 
great adventure. — ‘ 

Von Tirpitz is not an original or im- 
aginative mind, but he has the Germar 
industry and thoroughness. He did not 
initiate ideas; he followed a little slav 
ishly, but with extraordinary efficiency, 
in the tradition of the country which he 
had set out; not merely to rival but to 
surpass. There is no contribution of great 
original quality that can be ascribed to 
him, and on the three capital develop- 
ments of the past fifteen years—the in 
vention of the all-big-gun ship, the sub- 
marine, and the development of the big 
gun—he was slow to respond. But though 
his conservative and uninspired temper 
was suspicious of new ideas and too imi- 
tative for an enterprising policy, his in- 
dustry and mechanical capacity, coupled 
with the enthusiastic support of the 
Kaiser and ultimately of the country, en- 
abled him to make his challenge a reality. 
Behind all the external movements of the 
intervening years, it was the growth of 
the German navy which was the ultimate 
consideration in the relations of the two 
countries. 

The most interesting phase of the rival- 
ry came when Sir John Fisher became the 
head of the British navy and introduced 
reforms which put the navy on an entirely 
new basis and forced Germany to respond. 
In this connection the writer says: 

But the event, of course, which ma: 
the reign of Sir John Fisher at the Ad 
miralty memorable was the invention: of 
the all-big-gun ship. That invention was 
the most sensational event in naval his- 
tory. Lord Fisher himself claims nothing 
mere for his share in it than thal he was 
the first to put two and two together. 
“Le Verrier and Adams,” he would say, 
“had both arrived by mathematica! 
demonstration at the existence of Nep- 
ture, but Le Verrier got the physical 
demonstration first. That was the case 
with me and the Dreadnought—that’s all. 
1 was Le Verrier, but Adams would have 
produced the same result if he had bee 
given more time.” It was Admiral Sir 
Percy Scott’s invention of fire-control that 
was the real seed of the all-big-gun ship. 
The advantage of the single-calibre gur 
had impressed itself upon Admiral Fisher, 
and with Sir Percy’s new discovery he 
saw the possibility of developing his idea. 
With that in view he brought Captain 
Jellicoe to asist him as Controller of the 
Ordnance Department. 

Captain Jellicoe was one of the young 
officers he had snatched out of obscurity 
on account of the ability he had discovered 
in him. Jellicoe had that modern and ap- 
prehensive type of mind that appealed to 
Admiral Fisher, who was sensible that 
the wonderful achievements of science 
were changing the orientation of nava! 
thought and needed rapid, unbiassed 
minds to apply and codrdinate them. 
Captain Jellicoe had won particular fame 
in connection with the improvement he 
had effected in the gunnery of the navy, 
and Admiral Fisher had already marked 
him out for the command of the navy 
should war come within the period of his 
influence. It is well known in the service 
how ruthlessly he worked to clear the path 
of his protégé, and how success came at 
the last moment, when Jellicoe emerged 
over the bodies of many admirals to the 
post of Admiralissimo of the Fleet. 
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It was with feverish energy that the 
Dreadnought, once wrung from a reluc- 
tant board, was thrown together. It was 
constructed within a year and with the 
utmost secrecy, and its appearance cre- 
ated an unexampled storm. The service 
was rent in twain by the problems raised 
by the new ship, and Lord Charles Beres- 
ford headed the attack on the new theories 
involved. But the effect on the naval ser- 
vice in England was trifling to the effect 
in Germany. The launching of the Dread- 
nought was the launching of a_ bolt 
against the German navy. It was not 
merely the question of the superiority of 
the all-big-gun ship that was at issue. It 
is true that, if the type prevailed, Eng- 
land had got a new start of an invaluable 
character.. But there was another point 
far more important. The Kiel Canal had 
just been finished. It was a great achieve- 
ment of engineering that linked the Baltic 
at last with the North Sea, and gave the 
navy the absolute essential of free unob- 
structed movement in German waters. 
But a ship of the type of the Dreadnought 
could not pass through the Kiel Canal, 
and nearly ten years must elapse before 
the Canal could be so deepened as to re- 
ceive it. In a word, Admiral Fisher had 
put the Kiel Canal out of action for a de- 
ade, and in doing so had enormously de- 
preciated the value of the German navy 
as a fighting machine. For a time, Ad- 
miral von Tirpitz was nonplussed betweer 
the alternative of building ships that 
would not go through the Kiel Canal and 
not building ships of equal power with 
those of the British navy. When at last he 
took the plunge he had to make up for lost 
ime. It is said that he paid £40,000 for 
the plans of the Dreadnought; but by the 
time he had got them they were largely 
worthless, for the Dreadnought was 
frankly a trial ship made to discover how 
such a ship should be built; and it is 
equally generally assumed that Von Tir- 
pitz lost as much as he gained by the pur- 
loining of the plans. The result was that, 
while the British navy was correcting all 
the deficiencies revealed by the trial ship, 
Germany was laying down several ships 
according to the uncorrected specifi- 


‘ations. 


Where “Khaki” 
Came From 


Hou tiie Color Originated Witl the 
Indian Muto 7 
N the course of an excellent article on 


“New Words ir 


- ’ 
In Chambers’s 


War,” 
Journal, 
Storey tells of the in 


“khaki” 


which appears 
Hedley V. 
troduction of the 
color into warfare. He says: 

We will begin with the Indian Mutiny, 
which gave us “khaki” in 1857-58; not a 
new word therefore, yet one that has come 
to full power in this war. 

This little Persi-Urdu word, that every- 
ody knows means “dust color,” is having 
such a career among us now that its first 
ise in British annals is worth recording 
here, for it has been almost forgotten. 
Colonel G. B. Malleson, in his short his- 
tory, The Indian Mutiny, 1858, writes: 
“In Mirath and the adjoining districts to 
the east the subversion of British authori- 
ty had not been so complete as might have 
been expected. In June the energetic 
magistrate, Mr. Wallace Dunlop, had or- 
ganized a troop of volunteers, composed 
of officers without regiments, of members 
of the Civil Service, and others who hap- 
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pened to be at Mirath. Major Williams, 
Captain Charles D’Oyley, and Captain 
Tyrrwhitt, occupied the positions of com- 
mandant, second in command, and ad 
jutant. Styled, from the color of the uni 
form adopted, the Khaki Risala, this 
troop, from the end of June to the fall of 
Delhi, scoured the country, retook vil- 
lages, punished marauders, and did all 
that was possible to restore and to main 
tain tranquillity. The Risala was ofter 
assisted by regular troops, cavalry as wel! 
as infantry.” 

These brave irregular Empire-savers of 
the old Khaki Risala deserve a passing 
glimpse and tribute in 1915, for have they 
not clothed the new Empire-savers of to 
day, or at least colored their clothes; 
colored London, Paris, Cairo, Capetown, 
Pretoria, Bombay, Delhi, Caleutta; and 
even colored the uniform of the United 
States army? And will they not give Be: 
lin a touch of khaki? 

Many years later Field-Marshal Lord 
Roberts, in a letter shown at the Imperia 
Services Exhibition, Earl’s Court, told a 
friend that he had been consulted by the 
War Office as to the adoption of a new 
color of active service uniform. It was 
khaki. But 1900 was the year when the 
new color became Imperial for war. And 
now in 1915 khaki is sacred to British 
military patriotism, valor, honor, victory, 
and death. “On fair lips the phrase 
‘khaki-man’ has became something sacro 
sanct. It is pronounced with a reverent 
affection which red coat never won. It 
implies at the present hour the whole sum 
of womanly devotion. Khaki has become 
the outward and visible symbol of the 
patriot volunteer who has seen a clear 
duty, and is doing it. It is the badge of 
a great conviction, and of the courage of 
that conviction. And it suits the soldie: 
so lately a citizen, with a peculiar graci 
ousness. There is in khaki no suggestior 
of the martial popinjay” This was in the 
Times not long ago. A different news 
paper (the Passing Show, No. 1), in an 
other spirit, has told us that “Mayfair is 
all khaki and pretty women.” This war 
has given the word its free place in the 
language. 


World Sympathy for 
Belgium 


How Deep-seated the Feeling on That 
Point Is 

66 YEAR OF WAR’S EMOTIONS” 

F i is the title of an extremely able 


article by Simeon Strunsky ir 
the Atlantic Monthly in the course of 
which he defines the various stages at 
which the feelings of the world at larg: 
have changed with reference to the war. 
Starting with the mental period of Bel 
gian achievement “men’s hearts 
glowed with the vision of righteousness 
apparently 


when 


prevailing against might,” 
down through stage after stage to the 
Lusitania period “which will not yet bear 
thinking or writing about,” he traces the 
psychology of world emotion. And it all 
works up to his conclusion which drives 
home the point of world sympathy for 
Belgium. He concludes: 
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But there is one psychic phase of the 
war which rose to consciousness after the 
first weeks, which maintained its poig- 
nancy throughout the vicissitudes of 
months, and which, though not so often 
talked about now or written about, needs 
only be mentioned to reassert its grip o1 


our hearts. This is the sorrow of Belgium. | 


Though the end of the war may bring 
about the reconstruction of Europe, 
though empires may fall and nations lose 


their existence, the great chapter in the | 
chronicle as it will present itself to the | 


men of the future will be the story of how 
Belgium suffered. 
and ten million men in the casualty lists, 
and dramatic swayings of the battle line 
ruined countrysides 
Galicia, the blood-soaked plains of Cham- 


across 


After a year of war, | 


Flanders, | 


pagne; after Zeppelin and submarine, yes, | 


even after the Lusitania, which to so 
many of us came as a lurid precipitant of 
doubts and opinions, one need only men- 
tion Louvain to find the emotional centre 
of this dreadful year. The treaty of 
peace may perhaps bring about a clear- 
ing of judgment on all other questions, an 
agreement of minds, a dissipation of mis- 
understandings. Peace will come pre- 
sumably on the basis of give and take. 
But there is one clause on which there 
can be no compromise between the Ger- 
mind and the mind of the world, and 
that is Belgium. 

What many of us have said about the 
limitations of German imagination may 
be wrong. But the behavior of the Ger- 
man mind with regard to Belgium is some- 
thing which can never be disposed of in 
any reconciliation. We may put aside and 
forget the one mad act in a clean life, the 
one puerile weakness in a great mind. 
The invasion of Belgium might be such an 
act of aberration if it were not for the 
persistent German apology for the treat- 
ment of Belgium. Only it is not apology: 
it is a sort of puzzled wonder on the part 
of Germany why the world should feel as 
it did, as it does, about the sufferings of 
a nation. The invasion of 
the violated scrap of paper might 
been forgotten and forgiven, but 
many’s persistent plaint that she 
been misunderstood about Louvain, 
understood about about 
ransoms of cities, cannot be forgotten. 
If by this time the German mind cannot 


mal 


Belgium and 
have 
Ger- 
has 
mis- 


francs-tireurs, 


understand the world’s feeling about 
Jelzium, it never will. 

And yet the German diplomats at 
Washington, the consuls-general and | 


consuls and vice-consuls might have let 
the Foreign Office at Berlin know. I car 

not forget Thanksgiving of 1914. If Gen 

many’s diplomats had been on Franklin 
Field when Cornell and Pennsylvania 
were fighting a minor battle of Kulture 
last Thanksgiving Day, they might have 
understood. Between halves of a football 
game where passions ran high, they 
would have seen a battalion of boy scouts 
with large tin basins invading the benches. 
They were collecting money for the Bel- 
gians. There were months when in these 
United States at church festivals, com- 
mercial banquets, football games, class 
reunions, and strawberry festivals, there 


was always an intermission—for Bel- 
gium. It had become a solemn rite, a re- 
ligion. If Von Bernstorff had been on 


Franklin Field last November he would 


have understood—and perhaps Germany | 


would have understood. 
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Fits and Misfits in 
Greenhouses 


there are at least 
major requirements that 
must be met to 


four 


(ye: AND, 


\ positively 
satisty your idea of the 
greenhouse you want 

First: - 


gToOw the flowers, 


It must be so designed that it will 
vegetables, or fruits you 
as to give the best results for the 


labor and coal expended 


want, So 


Second :—It must be so 
it will be free 
recurrent, repair expenditures incident to 


constructed that 
from those exasperating], 
many of the greenhouses you have heard 
ot or know al ut 

Third : 


rounds 


It must fit attractively on your 
Not just a greenhouse, but a 
SALES OFFICES: 
Greenhouse Designers ana Manufacturers 


Royal Bank Building. Toronto 
Transportation @uilding. Montreal 


greenhouse designed for your particular 


location 
Fourth : — I hx 


re right in assuming that these are 
your then we should like t 
take up with you the question of design 


price must be reasonable 


It we 
requirements, 


ing and building a greenhouse tor you 


We may be able to do it entirely to your 


writing But 
es in various parts of the coun 


satisfaction by with our 
many oft 
try, it makes it possible for our represen 
tatives to quickly meet appointments at 
a time and place to suit your convenience 

Our Glass Garden Booklet, you are mos 


welcome to 


FACTORY: 
St. Catharines. 
Canada 
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The Business Outlook 


War and Freight Costs Still the Big Drag Upon Business 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


73° ». Be : ' . ° ° . ’ 
Editor’s Note.—Canadian financial institutions re port that 


citizens of 


the Dominion generally are taking care of their obligations in a way that is 
extremely gratifying, says Mr. Appleton, and he further adds that although 
money im unusually large quantities is being sent by the banks all over 
Canada to be distributed amongst farmers as crop proceeds it will be applied 


in paying off liabilities rather than put 


nto new expenditures. 


Whittling 


down debt gradually but surely is one of the best indications in the opinion 
of Mr. Appleton, and means that the average Canadian is determined to live 


economically until the war clouds lift. 


As the result business, while more 


active during the present and succeeding months, will be steady, and not like- 


ly to boom for some time. 


T the moment of writing in the 
early days of October it costs to 

( transport a bushel of wheat from 
Halifax say to Liverpool approximately 
thirty cents and to take a steer from the 
prairies to Liverpool costs about $56. 
Formerly the cost was about one-tenth 
»f the abeve figures. It is not the inten- 
tion of the writer to talk politics but not 
a few newspapers have, in his opinion, 
been talking a lot of nonsense recently 
with respect to the price of wheat in its 
relation to high freight rates. Most of 
the articles dealing with the subject leave 
the impression that the high ocean freight 
rate on wheat from Halifax to Liverpool 
was reduced from thirty cents to three 
cents the Canadian producer would bene- 
fit by say twenty-seven cents per bushel. 
Likewise in the case of a steer. If the 
price of shipping it from Halifax to Liver- 
pool was reduced from say $30 to $3 the 
Canadian producer would get an addi- 
tional $27 for the steer. Nothing is 
farther from the truth. Unfortunately it 
is the Britisher that is paying the freight. 
Prices in England have shown a tendency 
to advance within the last few weeks, not 
because supplies in food are not available 
across the sea, but because of the difficulty 
in getting it to Britain from abroad. 
Officials of the Dominion 

Unsatisfac- Government have stated 
tory State that there was abundant 
A ffairs. tonnage in Montreal to 
take away any wheat de- 

livered at that port. On the other hand, 
practical shipping men tell us that such 
is not the case. Whatever may be the 
truth, shipping available is in a position 
to demand high prices, which they have 
been getting right along. It is not a new 
condition created solely to rob the farmer 
as some folk would have us believe. Their 
journals dishonestly impute the high price 
to combines. One enthusiastic journalistic 
devotee of the farmers’ interest with more 
enthusiasm than discretion imputes to the 
Dominion Government power to dissolve 
shipping combines and therefore bring 
freight charges, that is ocean rates, down 
to a more normal basis. It is, in our opin- 
ion, quite beyond the power of the Do- 
minion Government to do anything more 
than enter into an arrangement with the 
British Government to provide as far as 
practicable necessary shipping to remove 
the Canadian crop. It is very, important 
that this movement should take place as 


early as possible when viewed purely from 
a Canadian standpoint. However, much 
as prompt returns for the crop are desir- 
able in Canada we must be prepared to 
sacrifice something in order that the Em- 
pire’s chief duty at the present moment 
should be prosecuted. No patriotic farmer 

or combine magnate would 
The for a moment insist upon 
Supreme the British Government 
Duty of providing bottoms to carry 
the Hour. Canadian wheat across the 

\tlantic when the same 
bottoms were required to carry from 
Great Britain or from anywhere else ne- 
cessary supplies for the troops fighting in 
the trenches in Northern France, the 
Dardanelies, or wherever duty calls. Com- 
mercial consideration should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with, endanger, or em- 
barrass in any way the prosecution of the 
offensive against enemy countries. All 
the shipping requisitioned by the Ad- 
miralty no doubt is necessary for that 
authority’s purpose and when a certain 
amount of tonnage can be detached for the 
carrying of Canadian wheat to the Euro- 
pean market, no doubt such a step will be 
taken. As we stated in this column over 
a month ago, we believe that the British 
Government having requisitioned so much 
shipping that usually plied between Can- 
adian ports and Great Britain will see to 
it that this country is not embarrassed 
for the lack of necessary tonnage to move 
the crop. Let us add that it is our belief 
that already Mr. Borden has an under- 
standing with the British Government 
that the tonnage will be provided. Pos- 
sibly at the time Sir Robert Borden was 
in England it was not possible for him to 
come to any definite arrangement as to 
what price should be charged for carry- 
ing the grain, and what tonnage was 
available, or similar details. It is quite 
obvious, however, that whatever the cost 
may be the consumer will have to pay. 
I'ree trade advocates who cling tenaciously 
to the axiom that the producer eventually 
pays the entire cost of producing, trans- 
porting and handling the articles con- 
sumed seem to be in some notable in- 
stances weakening upon that point at the 
present time. Liverpool prices indicate 
that the Britisher is paying the high 
freight rates. If the latter are reduced 
the consumer will get the commodity he 
requires at so much less but it is doubtful 
if the producer will get very much more 
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than he is getting at the present time. 
Chicago is still a big factor in the determi- 
nation of wheat prices on this continent. 

Sir Robert Borden and the British Ad- 
miralty are, in our opinion, fully alive to 
the necessities of the situation. So far 
nothing has transpired to 
indicate that they have not 
within their calculations 
provision for the moving of 
the Canadian crop when 
the opportune moment arrives and when 
it is convenient and safe for them to do so. 
Meanwhile the price of wheat is keeping 
well up to normal, that is the price to the 
Canadian producer. At the moment of 
writing Winnipeg wheat is approximately 
89 cents and should it remain around that 
figure the cash proceeds of the crop will 
be very much greater than usual. Should 
the exigencies of the war permit a greater 
amount of tonnage to be employed and a 
reduction of freight costs should ensue 
no doubt the farmer would benefit slightly 
but the chief benefit from the reduction 
of freight would accrue to the consumer 
on the other side of the ocean. Canadians 


A Question 
of States- 


manship. 


can and should be well satisfied in view 
of the tremendous wheat crops in the 
United States and in Canada and else- 


where, with a Winnipeg price on the basis 
already mentioned, ‘hat is approximately 
Taking that as a basis there is 
no reason why business during the next 
few months should not improve materially 
and in our opinion it should be on a larger 
scale and more profitable than in the cor- 
responding period of a year ago. 

Mr. George Wilson, the manager of the 
Union Bank, Toronto, made a very useful 
estimate of the value of 1914 crop and 
1915 the basis of 
the quantity estimate made 
by the Dominion Govern- 
ment on September 13 last. 
He has taken the Septem- 
ber 16th quotations re- 
spectively of 1914 and 1915 for the prices 
and the result is that the increase in the 
value of 1915 crop over that of the previ- 
ous year is 29 per cent. On September 
16th, 1914, the prices per bushel of wheat 
was $1.22 and this year it was 87 cents. 
By the Dominion Government, according 
to their September 13th estimate, the 
wheat crop of the entire Dominion will be 
308,839,800 bushels as against 161,280,000 
in 1914, the average yields being 23.78 
and 15.67 bushels, respectively. The in- 
crease in the production of oats was from 
313,078,000 to 488,000,000 bushels, with 
the average per acre up from 31.12 to 
12.94. The price is down from 48 cents 
to 35 cents. But even so the total value 
showed « decided increase. We give be- 
low in tabular form the comparative value 
of principal cereal crops of Canada. 
These, of course, embrace wheat, oats. 
barley and flax. The figures are those of 


Mr. Wilson. 


59 cents. 


crop on 
Inere ase of - 
29 Per Cent. 
In Crop 


Value. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE PRINCIPAL CEREAI 
CROPS—ALL CANADA 
Iner 

Cre p 1915 1915 Increas 
Wheat $269,890,426 $ 72.472.426 37 
Oat 170,800,000 16.989. 000 1° 
Bar 28,410,025 6,853,027 ‘ 
Flax 17,567,424 10,199, 424 12 


$485,667,875 $108.513,875 
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It is, therefore, only the constitutional 
pessimist that can look with any degree 
of concern into the future when the value 
of the principal cereal crops of the Do- 
minion is at the present time, and on the 
basis of what are regarded as low price 
as being 29 per cent. better than last year. 
That the reduction of freight rates would 
materially increase the proceeds to the 
producer on the Canadian farm is we be- 
lieve a delusion to a very large extent. 
There are good crops as we have already 
indicated in other producing countries 
which constitute a tremendous supply and 
the obtaining it or transporting it from 
the source of supply to the consuming 
point which we may assume to be Liver- 
pool is largely in the hands of the British 
Government. When shipping now in use 
in transporting military supplies or 
soldiers can be released we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the interests of Can- 
ada will not be neglected. 

During the past few weeks the news- 
papers of Canada have had less to say 
with regard to the extent of munitions 
of war being produced or 
orders being received for 
them. Nevertheless, it is 
our opinion that more or- 
ders have been placed re- 
cently and on a more practical basis than 
during the earlier months of the present 
year. It is no doubt at the behest of the 
authorities that less is being said as to the 
work being done, as the fact cannot be 
gainsaid that anything appearing in Can- 
adian newspapers will naturally find its 
way to the information bureaus of the 
enemy. To citizens in Canada it may not 
appear that such information would be of 
great consequence to the organizers of the 
enemy’s sources of information. How- 
ever, if they do not get the information 
they cannot use it against us. This is un- 
questionably the best course to pursue. 
Meanwhile, our factories are very busy 
but there are still some factories that 
would like to get orders for the making 
of munitions that have not been able to 
do so. Since July no figures have been 
available as to the extent of exports of 
manufactured goods which would give 
some indication of the amount of muni- 
tions being sent out of the country. From 
casual reports, however, it would appear 
that our exports are continuing to be on 
a much larger scale than normal. While 
our neighbors, the United States, are 
showing extraordinary exports as com- 
pared with the volume of previous years, 
the improvement in their case is not pro- 
portionately greater than that of Canada. 
Experience also being gained in the mat- 
ter of financing in the United States will 
probably dispose the British authorities 
to place greater reliance upon more 
friendly resources in the way of supply- 
ing material to be found within British 
territory. Canada can therefore continue 
so long as the war lasts to enjoy very 
large special business which comes to her 
at a very opportune time. 

As indicating the extent of our increase 
in exports, some striking facts are quoted 


Making 
Munitions 
of War. 


in a report made by Commissioner Dyer, 
of Leeds, England, of the 
Our Canadian Trade and Com- 


’ ° 
Growing 


merce Department. Ship- 


Exports. ments of “sawn or split” 


timber in August from Canada to the 
United Kingdom reached 201,744 loads 
contrasted with only 93,847 loads in 
August of 1914. Leather came in to Eng- 
land to the extent of 8,173 hundredweight, 
whereas only 3,087 hundredweight were 
recorded last August. Hog products dur- 
ing August were shipped to England from 
Canada in unprecedented quantities, and 
71,434 hundredweight of Canadian bacon 
and 13,066 hundredweight of hams were 
taken by the United Kingdom. For the 
eight months of the present year United 
Kingdom imports of Canadian bacon to 
August, amounted to 623,573 hundred- 
weight as compared with 200,576 hun- 
dredweight in the corresponding period of 
a year ago; imports of Canadian hams 
amounted to 99,536 hundredweight in 
1915 as compared with 44,004 hundred- 
weight in 1914. Similar increases are tak- 
ing place along other lines but sufficient 
has been referred to as indicating the ex- 
traordinary increases that are being made 
and which have had so salutary effects in 
reversing Canada’s trade balance from an 
unfavorable to a favorable one. 

Two indices of business conditions 
which cannot be ignored at any time are 
bank clearings and earnings of our rail- 
ways. In both cases they 
are beginning to show a 
volume equal to that of 
last year. According to 
the records kept by The 
Financial Post of Canada 
the clearings for September showed a de- 
crease as compared with September, 1914, 
of 7.6 per cent. In the aggregate the de- 
cline was $48,842,046. For the year to 
date, however, the decline is 16.9 per cent. 
It is notable, however, that in Eastern 
Canada the bank clearings were practi- 
cally the same as a year ago and in the 
West the decline averaged 21.4 per cent. 
During October, however, a_ decided 
change may take place as the result of 
the heavy crop movement. In Winnipeg 
the decline in September was 15.9 per 
cent. but for the last week of the month 
there was an increase of 2.5 per cent. In 
October, no doubt, Winnipeg will show 
clearings above the volume of a year ago 
as in other Western centres. For the last 
week in September the clearings for the 
whole of Canada showed a nominal de- 
cline of .8 per cent., as against a decline of 
17.4 in the week previous. The tendency, 
however, from week to week has been to 
lower decreases. It will be noted also that 
there is a corresponding change in rail- 
way earnings. For the week ending Sep- 
tember 21st the Canadian Pacific Railway 
showed a decline as compared with the 
corresponding period of a year ago of 6.5 
per cent.; the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way 15.0 per cent. and the Grand Trunk 
2.8 per cent. This rate of decrease is con- 
siderably lower than in the earlier 
months of the year. During October and 
for the last week in September the earn- 
ings of the railways should show a ma- 
terial increase. Although the transporta- 
tion of the crop across the ocean is still a 
matter of some doubt there is no obstacle 
in the way of its being moved rapidly 
from the point of production to strategic 
points ready for export when ocean ton- 
nage is available. 

When the terms of the loan to the 


Railway 

Earnings 
and Bank 
Clearings. 
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Allies was made known it had a favorable 
effect upon rates of exchange. On Sep- 
tember 24th sterling was 


vitally interested in the prices of the next 
few weeks or months. The National City 

. Bank of New York in discussing the situ- 
Exchange quoted at a centre like To- ation says that, “the United States does | 
and Money. ronto at 4.71% per cent. not want its exports held up waiting on 
This represents discount of foreign sales of United States security. 
approximately 3 per cent. upon the pound Any delay in the movement is likely to 
sterling. Although it is a great improve- affect both the volume and the value of 
ment on conditions as they were a month _ exports. Uncertainty and confusion in | 
ago, It cannot as yet be regarded as en-_ the exchange situation will be a barrier 
tirely satisfactory. The loan made by the between us and our foreign customers. 
United States bankers to those of the What is true of the United States in this 
Allies was intended to steady the rate as__ case is true also of Canada. Uncertainty 
between the two countries. The situation and confusion in exchange rates will seri- | 
encourages exportation to United States ously impede the movement of the Can- | 
rather than exporting from that country. adian erop and will have a depressing 
This is a naturai corrective for an un-_ effect upon the price paid to the producer. | 
balanced state of trade and if nothing had From the facts we have given and to | 
been done by bankers in the United States which we have referred there has been a 
to create an additional supply of credit very definite growth of optimistic senti- 
there against which foreign drafts could ment. Buying has_ been 
be drawn the disparity between foreign Indication somewhat freer but. still 
money and the United States money of Decided very guarded. However, 
would continue to increase until imports Jmprovement. where the crop is moving 
increase. As in the case of Canada, as business is moving also. 
already referred to, her exports during manufacturers are finding orders coming 
the next six months will exceed very con- in regularly. They are not large but they 
siderably her imports. No details have are coming and their size indicates the 
been given other than the general state- greatest caution being exercised by buy- 
ment to the effect that for the twelve ers. This is not at all a depressing cir- 
months ending August last, the first full cumstance. It denotes a determination on 
twelve months of war, Canadian mer- the part of the buyer to keep within his 
chandise exported exceeded the value of power to liquidate debt promptly. Rail- 
imports by $37,000,000. The excess of way earnings, bank clearings, exports, 
exports will be gradually enlarged as the conditions of exchange, all indicate im- 
present crop goes to market. What Can- provement. The only doubtful factor left 
ada needs is that for every pound’s worth is with regard to tonnage and that is so 
of goods she exports to Great Britain she closely related to our duty as against the 
will get $4.86 instead of $4.72 or less. enemy that we must be prepared for some 
After all, the fact has to be borne in uncertainty. But in ordering the disposi- 
mind that the United States is not accus- tion of the resources at their command the 
tomed to lending amounts of credit as Governments of Canada and Great 
great as that now being Britain will not overlook the fact or dis- 





Our granted to the Allies. So regard the importance of Canadian crop 
Neighbors far as can be learned, at moving at the present time. 

and Their the time of writing, the “We are sending West every dollar we 
Money. demand for the loan will be can get hold of,” a Montreal banker states | 


very great. It may pave 
the way for further loans in the future if 
the war continues over several years. Be 


and that is not unusual at this season. | 
There was a dearth of money. Strange to 
that as it may, business for the moment say that circulation outstanding at the 
awaits with anxiety the satisfactory ad- end of August was lower in volume than | 
justment of exchange rates. Canada in any previous year, that is in August, 
stands to-day with the largest crop in its since 1910. With record grain receipts | 
history rapidly being transferred from at Winnipeg and record deliveries at 
the fields to the transportation agencies. primary points the banks will find em- | 
In this process the producer gets his ployment for every dollar they can get 
share of the proceeds and he is therefore _ into circulation. 





The Frost Girl 


Continued from Page 14. 


as the train stopped ard he gripped through the wilderness to connect one new 





Hughey’s hand. “And don’t let the boys city with another, the millionaire is more 
get drunk and spill anything.” apt to wear a wool shirt than one of linen. 
“T’]] keep an eye on them. B’jou’, and Because a man wears khaki trousers he 
good luck, lad.” does not have to shun the sleeping car. 
Porters have learned that roughly-clad 

T was not until he had entered the sportsmen, mining men, engineers, lum- 


Pullman that Allan thought of his bermen, even officials of the road itself, 
clothing. In the States a porter might are accustomed to board a train at signal 
have refused him admission. In a new stops and make themselves at home in 
country a wise traveler is never surprised the Pullman smoking compartment. 
by what he sees across the aisle. Where Through travelers are surprised, and 
railroads run for hundreds of miles sometimes shocked, by the sudden advent, 
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at a flag station set down in the spruce 
forest, of a man, his face unshaven, his 
hair untrimmed, his trousers soiled, his 
high-laced boots muddy, his baggage in a 
duffle bag or packsack—yet a man most 
evidently accustomed to the more luxuri- 
ous method of travel and totally unaware 
of the impression he makes. 

To the superficial observer this is an 
indication of the uncouthness of the land. 
He goes back to Beston, or London, shak- 
ine his head over the roughness of the 
country and of the people in it. For him 

has no possibilities. To 4 keen mind it 
is an indication of wholesomeness, of 
vigor, of enterprise, of success, of ulti- 
mate subjugation of a vast territory to 
man’s benefit. It is a mark of the vitality 
of a nation. It means that the leaders are 
out at the front. The only man who 
doesn’t like a wool shirt is the one who 
never had occasion to wear one. 

Allan Baird had been in the wilderness 
four months and his appearance was a 


little less varnished than usual. As he 
entered the car he dropped a heavy pack- 
ck And, with a long, fat duffle bag 


hugged under one arm, started down the 
aisle in search of the porter. Two tra- 
veling men gave him only a glance. A 
voung woman stared, apparently over his 
head. The porter, knowing the kind, hur- 
ried down the aisle. He looked sharply 
at Allan as he took the bag. Then he 
asked confide? tly: 

“A lower?” 

“Of course. And how about dinner?” 

“The car is still open, sir.” 

Allan didn’t stop but went on back. He 
had been planning on that meal for a 
month. But his pleasure was slightly 
diminished when an old lady, sitting at 
the table behind him, and with her back 
to his, hegan to sniff audibly. In a mo- 
ment she arose and went to the dining- 
car conductor, with whom she talked in- 
dignantly. Then she passed on to the 
sleepers. 

“What was the matter with her’ 
Allan as the conductor passed. 

“She said you smelled,” was the reply; 
and the conductor smiled for he knew 
Allan would. 

“Smelled!” exclaimed the young man 
indignantly, and then he sniffed of him- 
self. “Smell nothing! Can you smell any- 
thing?” 

The conductor looked out of the win- 
dow at the roaring darkness. 

“T bought a pair of moccasins of a 
squaw at Missanabie once,” he replied 
soberly. “It was the same kind.” 

“IT never thought of that,” laughed 
Allan. “I suppose I am as smoky as an 
Indian. Now listen. I’ve been in the bush 
for so long I’ve forgotten everything ex- 
cept how to eat. You know everything 
there is in the other end of the car, so 
imagine you are in my place and then de- 
cide what to do.” 

“T have a good imagination,” said the 
conductor. “It’s better than my nose. 
We’ll start with a glass of stout.” 


asked 


| ie a constantly increasing state of ex- 
uberation Allan neared Toronto. He 
was more than’a youth, having lived 
thirty-one years. but no one except the 
man for whom he happened to be working 
ever suspected it. He could be serious 
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when necessary, but he seldom found the 
occasion that demanded it. He could work 
hard, quickly, intelligently, but he forgot 
work the moment the job was completed. 
He liked the wilderness, into which his 
work had so often carried him, but he 
always returned to the city with an added 
zest for its gayety and a boyish enthusi- 
asm even for so mild a thing as tea time 
when no one except his mothers and sis- 
ters were present. 

“Allan needs a jolt,” his father had 
said one night after that young man had 
wound up a home-coming evening by pil- 
ing his three sisters in a heap on the 
fioor and sitting on them. 

“Allan has kept something which all of 
us want and never can have a second 
time,” replied Mrs. Baird happily. 
“Ability is worthless without it.” 

Allan arrived in Toronto just in time 
to reach home and dress for dinner. That 
is, there would have been time to dress, 
but there was too much to be asked, too 
much to be told, too many bear hugs for 
the quiet, gentle, adoring mother and too 
many smacking kisses for the three laugh- 
ingly protesting sisters. 

“IT want a bath, a shave, all my clean 
clothes and a piece of apple pie,” cried 
Allan when the first greetings were over. 

“There is time, and Martha never for- 
gets your pie, Allan,” said his mother; 
and Allan started up the stairs, only to 
encounter the third sister, who was just 
coming down, and everything was done 
and asked and told all over again. 

“I guess all I need is the pie,” said 
Allan, when they were interrupted by 
the dinner gong and, the meal over, he 
sprawled in a great leather-covered chair, 
his shoepacs sticking into the air over one 
arm, and told funny stories of the sayings 
and doings of Joe and Charley, the quaint 
humor and uncommon competence of Old 
Hughey and the episode of the bea: into 
which he had stumbled and driven to 
comical rout with only his transit and 
wild whoops for weapons. 

“Gee, it’s good to be back again,” he 
concluded, looking about the circle. 

“What do you intend to do now?” asked 
his father, who had listened silently to 
the recital. 

“Haven’t an idea in the world, dad,” was 
the laughing reply. “I’ve finished up this 
job for old MacGregor and, as winter’s 
coming on, I don’t suppose there’ll be 
much chance of picking up anything now.” 


LLAN didn’t understand his father 
4 4 and didn’t try to. His father tried to 
understand him but could not. The elder 
man’s difficulty lay in the fact that, to 
him, work anywhere outside of a city was 
either only play, like that Allan had just 
completed, or without serious object or 
consequence. It would have been as diffi- 
cult to make him see the qualities his son 
possessed and which had made the success 
of his last opportunity possible as it would 
to have made him understand the differ- 
ence between two Chinese dialects. Allan 
alone might have explained it to him, but 
Allan didn’t understand it himself. To 
him life was a game and a frolic, a game 
when he worked and a frolic when the job 
was done. He thought there were enough 
serious people in the world anyhow; and 


his father was serious enough for the 
family. 

It was still in the same spirit, for even 
greatness did not daunt him, that he en- 
tered MacGregor’s office the next morn- 
ing. He was exhilarated by his walk 
through the business centre of the city. 
by the click of his solid heels on the pave 
ments, by the noise and bustle and hurry, 
by the very odors of the city. Allan was 
perennially fresh soil for impressions 
Nothing was ever old to him. 

As he walked through the city streets. 
conscious of his well-pressed clothes and 
of the stiff collar, stealing glances at him 
self in shop windows, stealthily feeling o1 
his tie to see if it were in its proper place, 
enjoying the snug fit of his gloves, his 
shoulders back, his head up, his eyes shin- 
ing with the primal joy of just being 
alive, the four months of toil in the wil 
derness, the hazards, the obstacles, th« 
dangers, even the success of it, were fo) 
gotten. He had just wiped the slate clear 
and was ready for the next thing. 


T= eyes held the same light when he 
entered MacGregor’s private office in 
tow of a thin, whispering, cat-footed sec 
retary. It was still there when the great 
man, looking up from beneath eyebrows 
that gave an impression of the severity 
with which he was credited, grunted and 
nodded his head toward a chair across the 
great, flat desk. 

“Well?” he said gruffly. 

“T found it,” replied Allan, taking n« 
notice of the other’s manner. “I got a new 
way, an easy one, but if my report goes t 
the chief engineer I’d like to explain a few 
things. to him.” 

“Explain what?” 


Gregor. 


demanded Ma 


“Well, you see,” explained Allan in 
genuously, “it’s not all exactly according 
to Hoyle. I threw my transit away a hun 
dred miles before the finish, and I don’t 
believe even I could make anything 
definite out of the notes.” 

MacGregor leaned forward and stared 
at the smiling face of the young man. His 
mouth straightened and tightened, his 
eyes glared angrily, the color left his face. 

“Do you mean you’ve made a joke of 
this, that your work is worthless? I'l] 
break you, break you so that you neve 
work again as long as you live. Do you 
realize what you have done?” 

The last was a demand, ominous, men 
acing, more prophetic than his spoker 
threat. 

“Sure,” replied Allan calmly. “] 
jumped in when your prize man failed 
you. With half the necessary time it 
which to do it, without any skilled assist 
ance, without a chance to get a good map. 
I ran a trial line from Hudson Bay to the 
head of the old survey you made ten years 
ago. I did it in half the time it would have 
taken ordinarily because I had a woods 
man with me who was better than te: 
engineers and because we worked from 
daylight to dark seven days a week. 

“My trial line won’t show up with a lot 
of elevations, water courses, mapped 
lakes, swamps and tie facilities. You 
could build a trail by it but not a railroad. 
But I did find a good route for a railroad 
to Hudson Bay, a route with only one bad 
spot in it and through a country with 
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slight grade, small percentage of fills for 
such a swampy district, and so direct a 
train dispatcher can get along without a 
train sheet because he can see every train 
on the division. 

“So don’t ask me any more of those 
creepy questions. I didn’t ask for this job. 
You had to have a man, and I happened 
to be there. It looked like a job that 
couldn’t be done. I’ll bet your chief en- 
gineer said you wouldn’t hear from me 
until spring, if you ever did. But I put 
it through, not according to the rules 
because the rules were in the way. But 
I've got enough facts, figures and a good 
enough map for any fair engineer to go 
in there and survey a line right where I 
found it.” 


M \CGREGOR didn’t speak when 
‘h Allan finished. Neither was he still 
angry. For more than a minute he sat 
watching the young man across the great 
desk, studying him as he would have 
studied a blue print. And Allan was as 
composed beneath the scrutiny as though 
he were exactly that. 

Then the railroad head turned sudder 
ly and pressed a button. 

Tell Barlow to come here,” he said to 
the secretary who appeared almost 
instantly. 

For an hour Allan talked to Barlow, 
MacGregor listening without once speak- 
ing. Barlow—large, inclined to be pomp 
ous, asking petty questions, trying to trip 
the younger man, frank in his unbelief 
did not last long, In ten minutes he was 
listening intently, making only brief in- 
terruptions to be certain of some point, 
looking with frank interest at Allan’ 
sketches, notes and maps, and, finally, 
frank and open in his admiration of what 
had been accomplished. 

“IT would recommend—"he said at last, 
rising and facing MacGregor. 

“That’s all, Barlow,” interrupted the 
president. 

“Now,” he continued, when he and Allan 
were alone again, “listen to me. We want 
that line to the bay. We've got to have it. 
It means more to Canada and, consequent- 
ly, more to us, than the oem , even the 
government, knows. The National people 
know this as well as we do. They want it 
as badly as we do. They are after it. 
They know we’ve been running a trial 
line. No,” and he raised his hand wher 
Allan started forward, “the leak was 
here. 

“You know enough of railroading to 
know what sort of men operate the Na- 
tional. You know what they’ll do to get 
what they want, whether from the gov- 
ernment or from another road. They’ve 
started that sort of work already, down 
at Ottawa, and they think we’re beaten. 
Whether we are depends on you.” 

Allan,’ his pulse quickening, but his 
eyes steady, looked straight at Mac- 
Gregor. 

“That line must be surveyed,” con- 
tinued the president. “It must be sur- 
veyed this winter. Can that be done?” 

“Sure,” replied Allan confidently. 

“Before April 1? I mean, can the notes 
and maps be filed in Ottawa by April 1?’ 


At sLAN’S gaze never faltered. He 
looked straight into MacGregor's 
eyes, but he was thinking, thinking by 
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A fight through the frost- 
bound North 


HE efforts of Allan Baird, the young railroad 

engineer, to run a survey line to the Hudson Bay 
in the middle of the severe Northern winter and in the 
face of the belligerent opposition of an unscrupulous 
group of capitalists form the main theme of our splendid 
new serial “The Frost Girl.” It’s an exciting, invigor- 
ating yarn. Allan Baird, the hero, is a typical young 
Canadian, with plenty of dash and determination and no 
unwillingness for a stand-up fight when force is necessary. But after all, the chief 
interest of this story centres in the mysterious, fascinating “Frost Girl” — a beautiful, 
but cold and forceful young person who runs a Northern trading post and in a most 
inexplicable way fights against Baird and his attempt to run his survey line through the 
virgin territory south of the Hudson Bay. 





“< 





Hertha Maclure is a new type of heroine, and Mr. Pinkerton’s delineation of this 
unusual character gives the story an interest all its own. i 


And then there’s Hardisty, the missionary, who leads the surveying party on a strange, 
Pied Piper tramp in search of a mythical land of plenty; and Hughey Munro, hard as 
flint, racy of speech and great in the accomplishment of the miracles of speed and en- 
durance which alone make the dash for the Bay pos- 
sible; and MacGregor, the magnate, who does not 
permit the building of a fortune to prevent him from 
dreaming dreams. Altogether it is a great yarn and 
it starts on page 10 of this issue. Don’t miss the first or 
any succeeding instalment. If you haven’t already 
read “The Frost Girl,” turn back to page 10 now. 


Robert E. Pinkerton, who wrote ‘*The Frost Girl.’’ lives in 
a log house that he built himself some miles north of 
Atikokan, Ontario. His only means of communication with ¢ 
civilization is by canoe in summer and dog-train in winter. 
This explains why Mr. Pinkerton can write so intimately 
of the great northern country. He knows the land and is 
living the life of which he writes. The snow-bound trail. 
the ‘tmush’’ with the dog-train, the long vigil under the 
northern lights are part of the life of Robert. E. Pinkerton: 
and he is able to infuse the glamor of it all into his splendid 
stories. 





ROBERT E. _—— “ | 7 Read y ‘The Frost Girl’’ 


Who wrote “The Frost Gir!” 














means of pictures of wide stretches of un- 
broken forest, of great swamps in which 
the spruce grew so thickly, of ridges, 
lakes, rivers, of blizzards and intense cold, 
of deep snow and short days. 

“Sure,” he answered suddenly. 

“It’s got to be sure!” snapped Mac- 
Gregor. “Understand that? Sure! The 
National people have fixed it at Ottawa 
so that the preliminary survey must be 
filed by April 1 or there is no charter. It’s 
the first of their crooked work. Barlow 
told me it meant the last for we never 
could turn the trick. You say we can. 
Now go and do it.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Allan. “I won’t even 
get a chance to see a show. Press that 
button again. I want to send a few wires. 
Expenses unlimited?” 

“Of course,” was the sharp reply, but 
MacGregor was only masking his admira- 
tion behind a show of temper. To him 
Allan’s unconscious freshness was only an 
—e of the youth that sees no ob- 
stacles, and MacGregor was getting tired 
of men who only found obstacles. Still, 
to be on the safe side, he sought to im 
press the young engineer. 


“ie ISTEN,” he said sharply. “It'll 
— probably be a long time before you 
ever get as big a job as this. Barlow will 
say I am crazy, but I’ll take a chance on 
that. This has got to go through. It will 
leak somehow that we are running a pre- 
liminary survey, and the National people 
will begin to block it. Watch out every 
ae There’s nothing they won’t do. 

“hey’ll reach your men, put spies in your 
crew, trouble-makers. They’ll probably 
even try to cut off your supplies. Noth- 
ing’s too mean, too dirty, for that crowd. 
The job alone is a big job. With them 
snapping at your heels it’s the biggest 
job an engineer ever tackled. But it’s got 


to go, go through hell and high wate 
and—” 

“Six feet of snow,” laughed Allan 
happily. “Let me get these wires off.’ 


And he began to write while MacGregor 
watched him, his advice and admonitions 
wasted on this youth. But the president 
was too old a student of men to care. Age 
and experience were all right for the com- 
monplace, he knew, but, for the big, new, 
difficult, dashing affair, give him youth. 
Still, the undertaking was so important 
he felt the necessity of further advice 

“Block them any way you see fit,” he 
continued when Allan had written the last 
telegram. “We’ll look out for you if ne- 
cessary. And watch out every minute. 
There’s more in this than you realize, boy. 
Canada doesn’t know it. Only a few of 
us know it. But this line, if it is in the 
right hands, will do a vast amount of good 
for the country. Do you engineers ever 
see farther than the horizon?” 

Allan did not answer because he did not 
understand the question. 

“T mean,” continued MacGregor, “do 
you ever see what running a survey, 
building a railroad, means? Do you 
think, as you cut a way through the bush, 
that towns and cities, farms, sawmills, 
factories, harnessed waterpower, people, 
young men and women and children, filled 
with the spirit of the pioneer, of the con- 
querors of a frontier, are stepping on 
your heels? Do you ever think of the en- 
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larged field of human happiness and pro- 
gress and endeavor that you make pos- 
sible? You fellows are always so con- 
cerned with cuts and fills and grades and 
switching room and bridges and tunnels 
you never think of anything else. Any 
man who does his work by rule kills his 
imagination. 

“We have always stood for the best in 
the development of new country. The re- 
cent history of this greater Canada shows 
it. We have repressed the exploiter and 
encouraged and helped the man who 
meant business, who would accomplish 
something, who was sincere in his efforts 
to build up, not blow up. The National 
people have been the opposite. They are 
for themselves first. If there’s anything 
left the first man along can have it. They 
are of the old order, the order that built 
railroads for private gain, not for public 
good. We are not philanthropists, but 
we have the new idea, the right idea, tl 
we 2s best in the end 
when we serve the public best. For the 
good of the country, we must own that 
line to the ve ih 


are serving ourselve 


“T see,” said Allan, sobered for the first 
time since the interview had opened. And 
then he laughed: “And I dream these 


” 


dreams on an engineer’s pay! 

“On an engineer’s pay,” repeated Mac- 
Gregor. “But, if you file those notes and 
. aps of a preliminary survey in Ottawa 
y April 1, come and see me. I think I’ll 
~ in a mood to give you something fairly 
good in the way of a job.” 

“We'll ta 
said Allan 
secretary 


alk about that when I get back,’ 
, still smiling. “Now, tell your 
have the treasurer give me 
two thousand dollars in cash and to open 
an account in Port Arthur for me so that 
supplies Whenever I want them. 
I’m not going to stop at cost.” 
When will you be 


I can get 


“Of course not. 
ready?” 

“Ready! Lord! I’m ready row. I’m 
going to catch that noon train west.” 


Be Continued. 


An Electric Sign 

Demonstrations with a new type of 
electric sign have been held in London, 
and have aroused considerable interest. It 
differs materially from the prevailing 
signs of this character which display 
words and phrases, for the reason that it 
can be made to show any desired message 
within the capacity of its letters virtually 
at a moment’s notice; moreover, the mes- 
sage may be read either by day or by 
night. In the sign with which the demon- 
strations were carried out there are near- 
ly two thousand elements, and these are 
coupled to a single keyboard which is 
electively placed in relation with each 
monogram. By means of this keyboard 
the legend of the sign can be changed once 
a minute; consequently the idea is ex- 
tremely useful for the flashing of news. 
The versatility of the sign is its most 
salient feature, and in its application to 
recruiting operations it has proved ex- 
tremely effective. 
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THIS WASHER MUST 
PAY FOR ITSELF 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once He said it 
A was a fine horse and had nothing the matter 

with it. 1 wanted a fine horse it I didn't 
know anything about horses much Ant I 


he m ve “ sg 
So I told him I wanted 
to try the horse for a 
month He said “All 
right, but pay me first 
and I'll give you back your 
money if the horse isn't 
all right.”’ 

Well, I didn’t like that 
1 was afraid the hors 
wasn't ‘‘all right’’ and 
that I might have t 
whistie tor my money if 
1 once parted with it 8 
1 didn’t buy the horse, a 
though I wanted it bad! 
Now this set me thinkir 

You see I make Wasi 
Machines—the ‘19 Gravy 
ity Was 

And I said to myself 
lots of people may thin 
about my Washing Ma 
chi 2@ as I thought about 
) 























ve horse, and about the Our “Gravity” design 
man who owned it. vives greatest convent 

But I'd never know, be ence, aa well as case 
cause they wouldn't writ of operation with 
A id tell me. You see, | ywick and thorough 
ges: —_ ing Mac nsens work. Do not over 
half a mi » that we look the dctachable 
So, thought I, it is only tub feature ue 
lair er rt to let pe 
try my Washing Machines f am 
for them, just as I wanted to tr he } 

Now, I w what r 1% Gravity’’ Washer will 
dk I know it will wash e clothe W t 

' them less than half the time the car 
washed y har any her machine. 

I know it will wa 1s tub full of very dirty thes 
n Six minutes I know no other machine ever in 
vented can do that without wearing the clothes Our 

1900 Gravity Washer does the work so easy at a 
hild car t almost as well as a strong wom and 
it don’t wea the < hes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons, the way all other machines dk 
he i force pump might 

So, sa .. 2 myself I w d witl my xe 
Gravity’’ Washer what I wanted the man to do with the 
horse. Only I won't wait for people to ask me. I'll 
ffer first, and I'll make good the offer every time. 

Let me send you a 190 G ravi ty Washer on a 
month's free trial I'l! pay reight out of my vn 
pocket, and if you don’t want machine after you've 
ised it a montl I'll take it xd pay the freight 
too. Surely that is fair er rt it 

Doesn't it prove that the ‘‘190) Gravity Washer must 
be all that I say it s 

And y Ca pay me t f what it saves for 
It will save its whole cost in a few months in wear and 
tear on the clothe alone And then it will save ® to 
75 cents a week ov that on washwoman’s wages. If 
you keep the machine after the month's trial, I'll let 
you pay for it out of what it saves you. If it saves you 
60 cents a week, send me ec a week till paid for. I'll 


take that cheerfully, and I'll wait for my money until 
the machine itself earns the balance 

Drop me a line to-day, and let me send you 
a book about the “1900 Gravity” Washer that 
washes clothes in six minutes. 





Address me personally, J. M. MORRIS, Mer. 
NINETEEN HUNDRED WASHER COMPANY 
357 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
Factory, 79-81 Portland St., Toronto 














Are you fond 
of drawing ? 


Fondness 
Turn y 


by lear wt us- 
trate. A few months 


of your spare time 
will fit you for this 
profitable work. 


Our courses are prepared 


the cont 


y six ot the ablest Artists on 
nent. Wehave successful graduates everywhere. 
One of our recent ——_ I n Drawing 
placed in an excellent position at a good salary. Wee 
do the same for you. Write us for particulars. 
NAME 
ADDREs5s 

SHAW CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

395 Yonge Street, Toronto 
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The First Year at Panama 


Opening of Canal Confronts Uncle Sam With New Problems 


PWNHE operation of the Panama Canal 
has brought the United States face 
to face with new maritime prob- 
The situation is outlined by Win- 
throp L. Marvin in the American Review 


lems. 


of Reviews in the course of an article on 
“The First Year at Panama.” He says: 

A year of the Panama Canal has now 
passed into history. The Canal was 
opened to commerce on August 15, 1914, 
when the stalwart Ancon, a Panama Rail- 
read liner, that as a transport from New 
York had borne a notable part in the con- 
struction of the waterway, went through 
from Cristobal to Balboa. There followed 
the next day the great Arizonan of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, 
and the first foreign craft on a foreign 
voyage came on August 22, the Daldorch, 
of Glasgow, with wheat from Puget Sound 
for Ireland. Sudden war had broken out; 
ships of belligerent flags were flying for 
shelter, and the best of them were being 
commandeered by their governments. 

All told, the net canal tonnage, on which 
tolls are based, of vessels traversing the 
Panama Canal for the twelve months 
ending July 31, 1915, was 4,404.364, of 
which by far the greatest single element 
was the wholly American coast-to-coast 
tonnage of 1,416,294. In addition to this 
coast fleet, other American cargo vessels 
made a certain number of foreign voy- 
ages, particularly in the trade to and 

om the west coast of South America, 
where they were employed because of war- 
effects upon European tonnage. Through- 
out the Government fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915, the tolls paid at Panama 
by the ships of all nationalities in all 
trades amounted to $4,343,383, while the 
actual cost of operation for the same 
period was $4,112,550. Thus, superficially, 
the Canal was self-sustaining, but it must 
be remembered that in this statement no 
allowance is made for interest on the capi- 
tal invested, depreciation, etc. For the 
time being, and until normal conditions 
are established, the Canal must be re- 
garded as a great, permanent public work, 
the value of which cannot be measured 
by the commercial standard of dividends. 

Ships from Australasia, the nearer 
edge of the Far East, and the west coast 
of South America for Europe and the At- 
lantic Coast of the United States, and 
ships outward bound from Europe and the 
Atlantic Coast on the reverse routes have 
constituted the chief foreign tonnage 
passing through the Canal. These have 
been “tramp” vessels or the pioneers of 
small freight lines as a rule; few passen- 
ger and mail liners were among them. 

Crude materials and foodstuffs have 
made up a large part of the cargoes east- 
bound and westbound—sugar, coal, cop- 
per, flour, iron-ore, lumber, oil, nitrates, 
wines, and grain. But manufactures of 
ron and steel, machinery and railroad 
materials conspicuously figured in both 
ecoastwise and overseas commerce. As to 
“general cargo,” including much highly 
finished and valuable merchandise, it is 
significant that out of 100,027 tons car- 
ried through the Canal from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, in June last, 42,929 tons 
were in the American coastwise trade, and 
out of 38,614 tons from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic 33,576 tons were in the coast- 
wise trade, whose ships made up more 
than one-third of the entire traffic of the 
new waterway. 


When Professor Emory R. Johnson, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, the ac- 
complished commissioner of traffic and 
tolls, submitted his estimate of the ton- 
nage that would utilize the Canal, he 
placed the American coast-to-coast ship- 
ping at one-tenth of the whole. Of course, 
Professor Johnson could not anticipate 
the paralysis of European services that 
followed the outbreak of the great war, 
but manifestly he had no realizing sense 
of the vigor and aggressiveness of Ameri- 
can ship-owners in this long-voyage coast- 
wise commerce. 

It was too hastily assumed, when Con- 
gress in 1912 barred the Canal to all ves- 
sels in which transcontinental railroads 
had any interest, that the volume of 
American shipping at Panama would be 
heavily reduced by this summary exclu- 
sion of “the richest and most powerful 
transportation companies ian America.” 
But fortunately there were resourceful 
men who were shipowners and nothing 
else, wholly without railroad affiliations, 
and they went boldly ahead to build or 
buy or charter steamships fit for the 
6,000-mile passage from New York or 
3oston to Puget Sound—in fact a large 
fieet was instantly available in the ships 
of coast-to-coast services already operat- 
ing by transfer via the Isthmuses of 
Tehuantepec and Panama,. or over the 
long old route through the Straits of 
Magellan. Even if war had not come, the 
American steamship companies would 
have been found to be far more thorough- 
ly prepared with ships, terminals, and im- 
mediate plans for the full use of the Canal 
than the shipping managers of Europe. 

In August a year ago and the months 
following, at least six wholly separate and 
competing steamship services, with regu- 
larly scheduled sailings, were in operation 
between American ports on the Atlantic 
and American ports on the Pacific. There 
were departures not only from New York 
and Boston, but fiom Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, Charleston, and New Orleans, and 
on the west coast the Canal ships plied to 
all important ports, as traffic warranted, 
between San Diego and Puget Sound. Be- 
sides the regular liners, there were fre- 
quent “steam schooners” and “tramps,” 
for coal, grain and lumber. 

This coast-to-coast trade was an all- 
American commerce that under the cen- 
tury-old policy of our Government could 
be borne only in American ships. It was, 
and is, also unmistakably the best-served 
commerce that floats through Panama. 
The men who owned and manned the 
coastwise steamers knew that the compe- 
tition which they faced was fair and equal 
competition and that they could not be 
driven off the route by low foreign wages 
or high foreign subsidies. Therefore, an 
abundance of American capital could be 
enlisted for the building and operation of 

a large coast-to-coast fleet, with the 
promise of a reasonable return, and Am- 
erican ocean shipyards were, and are, full 
of an unwonted activity. 

The Panama Canal has entered directly 
into the calculations of every merchant 
who has built an ocean-going ship in the 
past three or four years on the Atlantic or 
Pacific coast of the United States, and the 
same influence has been potent on the 
Great Lakes also. No single cause has 
done so much in this generation to add 
first-class steel steamers of an ocean type, 


fit for auxiliary naval use, to the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. 

But significantly there is not one 
American steamship service that goes 
through the Canal and out upon the Pa- 
cific to South America, Australasia, or 
the Orient. Only an occasional ship bound 
on a single voyage traverses the Canal in 
international commerce. The American 
flag is upheld at Panama almost wholly 
by the great and active coast-to-coast 
fleet plying in our national trade where 
no foreigners can follow. 

There need be no mystery about this. 
All the chief maritime governments of 
Europe directly or indirectly pay in sub- 
sidy or bounty the tolls of their chief lines 
of steamships plying through Suez. Some 
of these governments were preparing be- 
fore the war to adopt the same policy at 
Panama. They have deferred their plans, 
but it has just been announced that the 
Japanese Government has granted a gen- 
erous subsidy, sufficient to pay the tolls 
and more, to the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
for a new line across the Pacific to Pana- 
ma and via the Canal to New York and 
Boston. 

American ships engaged in Oriental 
commerce through the Panama Canal 
would have to pay out of their earnings 
the full toll of from $10,000 to $26,500 for 
every round voyage, for which their 
Japanese competitors would be compen- 
sated from their Imperial treasury. Those 
American ships, under the new La Fol- 
lette seamen’s law, would be required to 
pay white crews of seamen and fireme 
from $35 to $55 per man per month. 
Japanese ships, with which the La Fol- 
lette law does not interfere, would hire 
their Asiatics for $8 per month. These 
brief hard facts—wages and tolls—ex- 
plain why not one American steam- 
ship has been or is being built for 
Panama-Pacific international commerce. 

When the war is ended, the original 
plan of European steamship managers 
will be carried out. British steamers of 
the Royal Mail, with a liberal subsidy to 
pay the tolls and smooth the way, will be 
on the route from Liverpool to Puget 
Sound and San Francisco. French ships, 
German ships, Russian, Swedish, Aus- 
trian and Italian ships, whose benign 
governments reimburse their principal 

lines for the tolls at Suez, will be steam- 

ing out through the Caribbean and up 
and down the Pacific. There is neither 





place nor disposition here to debate the- 


Panama toll question or interpret the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. Congress passed 
on that issue on June 12, 1914. We shall 
soon be face-to-face with some uncon- 
sidered consequences. 


A Lost Star 


Astronomers have the heavens charted 
so thoroughly that any change in the rela- 
tive positions of the various heavenly 
bodies would be detected at once and 
there is much interest in the statement 
that Theo. Raymond, of Antibes, had dis- 
covered that the companion of Alpha 
Cantri has disappeared. The star in ques- 
tion was of the eleventh or twelfth magni- 
tude. The most powerful telescopes have 
been employed in a search for the missing 
luminary, but so far it has eluded all 
search and apparently has vanished from 
the heavens. 
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Two Years of Safety) 


First 


New Regulations That 
Motorist 


FTER two years of educational 
A work on the part of big corpora- 

tions and enthusiasts who see the 
necessity of locking after the interests of 
the traveling public, says Motor, it can be 
said without danger of contradiction that 
the “safety first” propaganda has borne 
fruit and has reduced the number of acci- 
dents to a considerable extent. The end 
is not yet, though, and great strides ought 
to be made in the next two years. 

The term “safety first”? means more to 
the motoring fraternity perhaps than 
it does to the public at large, for the rea- 
son that the advent of the automobile has 
brought about a radical departure in the 
control of traffic and the enactment of 
laws that might tend to make it safer 
to travel on the public highways either 
awheel or afoot. 


Affect The 


Two years ago “safety first” meant 
little to the American public, which first 
took cognizance of the phrase through the 
efforts of the Northwestern Railroad, 
which was the pioneer in the inauguration 
of the movement, to prevent by prelimin- 
ary precautions and the use of common 
sense injury to its employes and the trav- 
eling public. So successful was the rail- 
road in its campaign that others have 
taken up the cry, the result being a na- 
tional endeavor to safeguard life as far 
as possible, which has convinced every- 
body of its practicability. For this the 
Safety First Society of New York can 
claim considerable credit. So far as 
motoring is concerned, there seems to be 
a general tendency on the part of the 
larger municipalities to standardize their 
traffic rules, while every one is lending a 
hand to bring about uniformity of rules 
through state laws. We have seen the 
inauguration of automatic control of traf- 
fic which has minimized accidents; we 
have laws in several states and in most 
large cities compelling the use of dimming 
devices on headlights; we have seen the 
passing of the muffler cutout, the coming 
in of short radius turns on the automo- 
biles themselves, and we have witnessed a 
strong effort on the part of various states 
to bring about the enforcement of univer- 
sal lighting laws which will compel every 
vehicle, no matter whether motor-pro- 
pelled or horse-driven, to show lights at 
night. There also is a tendency to control 
pedestrians the same as drivers of ve- 
hicles, but in this not much progress is 
being made, although this is regarded as 
one of the stepping stones to standard- 
ized traffic control. 

Undoubtedly traffic contro) is the 
strongest bulwark in the movement and 
it is along this line that the greatest ad- 
vances are being made. But the end is 
not yet, for despite the efforts of the vari- 
ous organizations working for safety 
first, the traffic rules of the big cities are 
far from being standardized and the chief 
work ahead is to bring about uniform 
codes, to increase the traffic bearing ca- 
pacity of existing highways and to effect 
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A. Great Household 


Convenience 
Supersedes All Other Lanterns 


The Square Hand Electric has many uses in 
the home. It is the safest, most convenient, 
portable light yet devised. Always ready when 
needed, absolutely safe, clean, troubleless. 








Equipped with latest 


“Franco” Radio Nitrogen Battery 


You have a portable and hanging lantern that has no equal for giving 
a strong, steady, powerful light intermittently or continuous, as desired. 
The New Radio Nitrogen Battery is the latest invention. It is 
a three-volt battery especially constructed on the same principle as a 
flashlight battery Will give from 45 to 65 hours’ steady light or Va 
from 75 to 100 hours’ intermittent light. This battery gives much 
longer service than the ordinary battery and can be used to advantage 
wherever batteries are required. 


No. 1009 

RADIO _ 
NITROGEN 
BATTERY 


TS 





Ask your dealer for the Square Hand Lantern equipped with the Franco Kadio 
Nitrogen Battery, or have this battery displace the ordinary kind and get a 
better and longer service at the same cost, 


Interstate Electric Novelty Co., Limited 
220 King Street West TORONTO, ONT. 
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BE A PATRIOTIC SKATER 


BUY CANADIAN- 
MADE SKATES 














Lunn’s celebrated hockey skates are made from British Steel, by loyal Canadians. Lunn’s 
| skates have more than a sentimental reason to recommend them. They will outlast 
Plaga Ey pee 
—= =—=- mace The only 
| : LUNN’S — skate made in 14” 

SKATES sizes, so as to fit 
| any boot with 
| es ‘comfort. The only 
ae Laminated Skate 
| in the world. Lightest skate made for hoekey. A written guarantee with every pair. 
| High heel or low heel. ; 

If your dealer cannot supply, write us direct. 
| G. PR LUNN & CO., Limited, Montreal Machinists, Toolmakers and Blacksmiths 
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Do Your Radiators Lea 








}, LIKE 


K THIS 
DUNHAM Vapor System of Heating 


Spares you the annoyance of leaks like this, such 
occur in hot-water systems. 

4 DUNHAM VAPOR SYSTEM has no Air Valves 
on the Radiator to splutter over curtains, tapestries 
or rugs. 


as often 


The contro! valve of a Dunham Vapor System is non- 






leakable and at top of Radiator, where convenient to 
operate. You should know more about this system 
ot heating 

Write for Bulletin No. 11. It will b 

useful) toyou in planning your new resi- 

dence, store, office or apartment building. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., LIMITED 
Toronto, Ontario 
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Winter Reading 
in the Home 


A good home is known by the 
character of the reading matter 
on its library table. 


Why not have this pair of twins 
therer They are both the lead- 
ers in their fields. Maclean's 
Magazine is something in Cana- 
dian journalism that puts Can- 
ada in the front rank of maga- 
zine producers. 


MacLean’s Magazine 
The Farmer’s Magazine 


In these two you have a pair 
that are hard to beat. Quality 
in illustration, short stories, 
serials and Canadian specials. 


Write for a sample copy of either, and 


for terms. 


MANAGER 
The MacLean Publishing Company 
Limited 
143-153 University Avenue 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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a substantial reduction of the number of 
accidents of all kinds. As showing the 
needs of the occasion we have the recent 
meeting in Detroit, attended by promi- 
nent officials of several large municipali- 
ties, which found that among the many 
things that will have to be done are the 
following: 

To have education and special instruc- 


| tion of policemen before assigning them 
| for traffic duty; a standard code of hand 
| signals to be used by traffic officers; fixed 
| locations for traffic officers at intersec- 


tions to be distinctly marked; elimination 
of glare of head and side lights; use of 
muffler cutouts to be prohibited; standard- 
ization of left-hand turns at intersec- 
tions; near-side stop for street cars; rear 
lights on all horse-drawn vehicles; elim- 
ination of steps on all horse-drawn and 
motor trucks; standard size, color, design 
and means of attachment for all traffic 
signs, including school, hospital, church, 
safety zones, fire hydrant, railroad and 
street railway crossings, alley, mail box, 
playground, cross-walk, parking, ete.; 
designation of safety zones and cross- 
walks as embodied in the Detroit plan of 
painting; education of the public to use 
cross-walks at intersections and author- 
izing police departments to control pedes- 
trian travel as provided in Section 2 of 
the Detroit traffic ordinance; standard 
traffic ordinance and code of regulations 
for adoption by all cities; licensing of 
drivers or operators of all motor vehicles; 
exclusive use of siren whistles on police 
and fire vehicles; standardization of acci- 
dent reports by municipalities; chain 
guards on vehicles driven by side chains. 

The following subjects were discussed, 
but action was deferred until the next 
meeting of the committee: Prohibiting 
the interrupting of traffic officers while on 
their posts of duty to obtain information, 
and substituting central information 
bureaus for this purpose; hours of duty 
for traffic officers; rotary traffic; uniform 
rule to be adopted relating to clothing, 
platforms and shelters for traffic officers; 
parking, parallel, angular, fifteen to sixty 
minute time limit; right-of-way, uniform 
rule to be adopted. 

Detroit has been a pioneer in the move- 
ment properly to regulate traffic, having 
perfected a code which is looked upon as 
standard. But other municipalities are 
working along these lines, too. In New 
York, for instance, we find the police try- 
ing to synchronize traffic with the idea of 
making possible faster progress in the 
congested district. At the present time 
the system is being worked out on Fifth 
avenue, from Thirty-fourth to Thirty- 
seventh streets. At each crossing there is 
an automatic device much like a railroad 
semaphore, by means of which the officer 
either stops the traffic or permits it to 
go on. Efforts are made to time these 
signs so that when the officer at Thirty- 
fourth opens up traffic there will be a 
clear path for the vehicles for at least 
four blocks. This is an innovation that 
promises much for the relief of traffic 
congestion through permitting the vehi- 
cles to travel faster. 

The Safety First Federation of Amer- 
ica, working with the officials of the vari- 
ous municipalities, has found that con- 
siderable progress is being made in bring- 


ing about safety first through improved 
traffic control. It has gathered stat- 
istics from fifty different cities and finds, 
for instance, that in twenty-nine of them 
the near-side stop for street cars has 
been adopted, which, of course, is con- 
ducive to protecting the public. In twen- 
ty-seven of these cities lights are re- 
quired on all vehicles at night. Forty-six 
cities have agreed that the traffic officers 
should have the same control over pedes- 
trians as they now exercise over drivers 
and operators of vehicles. Safety zones 
for pedestrians at congested street inter- 
sections are favored in forty-three cities. 

Thirty-six cities require automobiles to 
stop behind steeet cars when the latter 
halt, while twenty-three prohibit the use 
of glaring headlights on motor vehicles. 
There are thirty-six that favor a peri- 
odical examination of the equipment of 
motor vehicles and forty-one declare that 
all operators of motor vehicles, be they 
owners or chauffeurs, should be licensed. 
Thirty-seven cities say that horse-drawn 
delivery wagons should be equipped with 
brakes. Forty-eight cities want stand- 
ardized traffic regulations. All of which 
shows that the safety first movement is 
making decided progress. 

And going a step further, we have the 
meeting in New York of the transporta- 
tion committee of the Safety First Fed- 
eration, made up of prominent railroad 
officials, which discussed matters of inter- 
est and which will report at a meeting 
to be held in Detroit, on points which are 
intended to improve the situation from the 
railroad men’s viewpoint. So with the 
motorists, the city officials and the rail- 
roads all working in harmony to bring 
about improvements in the handling of 
traffic and the adoption of safety first 
methods, it would seem as if the time is 
not very far distant when there will be 
fewer accidents and when traffic will be 
so scientifically handled that there will be 
little congestion on the city streets. 

The paramount necessity for control- 
ling traffic and thus making for “safety 
first” will be better understood perhaps 
when one learns of the extent of such 
traffic in one of the great metropolitan 
cities. Chicago only recently took a cen- 
sus of the vehicles which travel through 
that section of the business district which 
is bounded on the north by the river, by 
Sixteenth street on the south, Michigan 
avenue on the east and the river on the 
west. It was discovered that on July 13, 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., 

3,600 vehicles of all classes passed over 
the Rush street bridge, going north and 
south. Of this number 4,053 were pas- 
senger automobiles and motor-driven 
trucks, all bound southward, while those 
going northward reached a total of 7,57. 
South-bound were 1,101 iron-tired or 


horse-drawn vehicles. Northward the 
number of the latter class was 1,389. 


During the rush hour, between 5 and 6 
o’clock in the evening, 449 passenger 
motor cars and motor trucks crossed the 
bridge to the south, while the number of 
horse rigs in the same direction was only 
sixty-three. Of the power-propelled ve- 
hicles which passed the structure north- 
ward, 284 were large, loaded trucl.s, 
eighty-four were empty, while the light 
ones were 176 loaded and sixty-eight 





mn 
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empty. Of the passenger automobiles, 
1,448 were two-seated and 4,948 were 
built for four or more presons. Of the 
horse-drawn vehicles driven south during 
the nine hours of July 13 there were less 
than 100 two-horse carriages and one- 
horse buggies. 

The count in State street, between 
Madison and Washington streets, July 19, 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., shows a grand 
total of all classes of vehicles, including 
street cars, of 11,674, or 1,297 each hour, 
and all headed in a north-bound direc- 
tion. Of large, loaded motor trucks there 


What will 
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were 324. Only eight carriages were 
noticed, while twenty buggies were 
counted. 


Street cars passing the length of the 
block between Madison and Washington 
streets between 8 and 6 o’clock numbered 
971. The total of all classes of vehicles, 
including street cars traversing that 
block northward, was 790.07 each hour. 
Remember, too, that these figures could 
be duplicated in any large American city. 

Does not this impress you with the 
need of traffic control in order to make 
stronger the slogan “safety first”? 


Follow the War? 


A Discussion on Probable Results in Man Wy Directions 


Y RITERS the world over are turn- 
ing to a consideration of the re- 


sults of the great war now waging 
and one of the most noteworthy contri- 
butions is from the pen of Viscount Bryce. 
In the Hibbert Journal, he writes: 

Will the effect of this war be to inflame 
or to damp down the military spirit? 
Some there are who believe that the ex- 
ample of those States which had made 
vast preparations for war will be hence- 
forth followed by all States, so far as 
their resources permit, and that every- 
where armies will be larger, navies larger, 
artillery accumulated on a larger scale, 
so that whatever peace may come will be 
only a respite and breathing time, to be 
followed by further conflicts till the pre- 
dominance of one State or one race is es- 
tablished. Other observers of a more 
sanguine temper conceive that the out- 
raged sentiment of mankind will compel 
the rulers of nations to find some means of 
averting war in the future more effective 
than diplomacy has proved. Each view is 
held by men of wide knowledge and solid 
judgment, and for each strong arguments 
can be adduced. 

The effects which the war will have on 
the government and politics of the con- 
tending countries are equally obscure, 
thohgh everyone admits they are sure to 
be far-reaching... Those who talk of poli- 
tics as a science may well pause when 
they reflect how little the experience of 
the past enables us to forecast the future 
of government, let us say in Germany or 
in Russia, on the hypothesis either of vic- 
tory or of defeat for one or other Power. 

Economics approaches more nearly to 
the character of a science than does any 
other department of inquiry in the human 
as opposed to the physical subjects. Yet 
the economic problems before us are 
scarcely less dark than the political. How 
long will it take the great countries to 
repair the losses they are now suffering? 
The destruction of capital has been 
greater during these last eleven months 
than ever before in so short a period, and 
it goes on with increasing rapidity. It 
took nearly two centuries for Germany to 
recover from the devastations of the 
Thirty Years’ War, and nearly forty 
years from the end of the Civil War had 
elapsed before the wealth of the Southern 
States of America had come back to the 
figures of 1860. One may expect recovery 
to be much swifter in our days, but the 
extinction of millions of productive brains 
and hands cannot fail to retard the pro- 
cess, and each of the trading countries 
will suffer by the impoverishment of the 
others. 


This suggests the gravest of all the 
questions that confront us. How will 
population be affected in quantity and in 
quality? The birth-rate had before 1914 
been falling in Germany and Britain: it 
had already so fallen in France as only to 
equal the death-rate. Will the withdrawal 
of those slain or disabled in war quicken 
it? and how long will it take to restore the 
productive industrial capacity of each 
country? More than half the students 
and younger teachers in some of our uni- 
versities have gone to fight abroad: and 
many of these will never return. Who ean 
estimate what is being lost to literature 
and learning and science, from the deaths 
of those whose strong and cultivated in- 
telligence might have made great dis- 
coveries or added to the store of the 
world’s thought? Those who are now 
perishing belong to the most healthy and 
vigorous part of the population, from 
whom the strongest progeny might have 
been expected. Will the physical and 
mental energy of the generation that will 
come to manhood thirty or forty years 
hence show a decline? The data for a 
forecast are scanty, for in no previous 
war has the loss of life been so great over 
Europe as a whole, even in proportion to 
a population very much larger than it 
was a century ago. It is said, I know not 
with how much truth, that the stature and 
physical strength of the population of 
Francetook long to recover from the losses 
of the wars that lasted from 1793 to 1814. 
Niebuhr thought the population of the 
Yoman Empire never recovered from the 
great plague of the second century A.D.; 
but where it is disease that reduces a peo- 
ple it is the weaker who die, while in war 
it is the stronger. Our friends of the 
Eugenics Society are uneasy at the pros- 
pect for the belligerent nations. Some of 
them are trying to console themselves by 
dwelling on the excellent moral effects 
that may spring out of the stimulation 
which war gives to the human spirit. 
What the race loses in body it may—so 
they hope—regain in soul. This is a high- 
ly speculative anticipation, on which his- 
tory casts no certain light. As to the 
exaltation of character which war service 
produces in those who fight from noble 
motives, inspired by faith in the justice of 
their cause, there can be no doubt. We see 
it to-day as it has often been seen before. 
3ut how far does this affect the non-com- 
batant part of each people? and how long 
does the exaltation last? The instance 
nearest to our own time, and an instance 
which is in so far typical that the bulk of 
the combatants on both sides were ani- 
mated by a true patriotic spirit, is the in- 
stance of the American War of Secession. 
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it was felt at the time to be almost a 
moral rebirth of the nation. I must not 

nture here and now to inquire how far 
the hopes then expressed were verified by 
the result: for such an inquiry would de- 
tain you too long. 

These are some of the questions which 
it may be interesting to set down as ris- 
ing in our minds now, in order that the 
next generation may the better realize 
what were the thoughts and anxieties of 
those who sought, sine ira, metu, studio, 
to comprehend the larger issues of this 
fateful time. It is too soon to hope to 
solve the problems that are crowding 
ipon us. But we can at least try to see 
clearly what the problems are, and to dis- 
tinguish between the permanent and the 
temporary, the moral and the material 


causes that have plunged mankind in this | 


abyss of calamity: and we can ask one 
another what are the forces that may help 

to deliver it therefrom. This is a time for 
raising questions, not for attempting to 
answer them. Before some of them can be 
answered, most of us who are met here 
to-day will have followed across the deep 
River of Forgetfulness those who are now 
giving their lives that Britain may live. 

Another writer of prominence who has 
to speak on this subject also in 
the Hibbert Journal is Charles Franklin 
Thuring, president of the Western Re- 
University. Part of Prof. Thuring’s 
paper consists of quotations from authori- 
And into the mouth 
of his correspondents, a teacher of 
government, he puts the following words: 

“As to government in general, the wai 
has raised the issue between modern social 
democracy, as exemplified in England, 
and the bureaucratic, militaristic system 
of Prussianized Germany. The sudden- 
ness and irresponsibility with which war 
was declared is explained by the auto- 
cratic nature of the Prussian-German 
Imperial Government. The German peo- 
ple looked on as spectators, while one man, 
the Kaiser, by a stroke of his pen, plunged 
all Europe into conflict. 

“After the war, when the nations come 
to reckon up profit and loss, I think it is 
not unlikely that safeguards will be 
thrown about the right to declare war. I 
look for the German people to insist upon 
far-reaching changes in the government 
in the direction of greater responsibility 
of the Emperor and his ministers to the 
representatives of the people in parlia- 
ment. It seems probable that Russia, if 
she succeeds with the help of her Allies in 
treading down Prussian militarism, will 
receive an infusion of liberalism. The tri- 
umph of democratic England and France 


chosen 


serve 


ties in various lines. 


of one 


and the fate in which Prussianism will be | 


involved, cannot but have an effect upon 
her. I should not be surprised to see the 
Russian people advance to a greater mea- 
sure of self-government. 

‘Another significant result which this 
war has already achieved is the comp! ete 
vindication of the enlightened British 
colonial policy of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The wisdom of that 
policy has frequently been questioned 
even by Englishmen, who harked back to 
the eighteenth-century colonial ideas; 
and the loose tie between England and her 
colonies has been scoffed at by Germans as 
a sign of weakness and pending d sin- 
tegration. Such doubts as these will now 
have vanished. 

“As for International 


Law, a victory 


for the Allied Powers would strengthen 
the respect in which it is held among na- 
If Germany 
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dearly for her ruthless violations, the 
sanction of International Law will be- 
come all the more effectual. But, putting 
aside this assumption of victory for the 
Allies, there is much evidence that the 
consciences of the nations at war and of 
neutral nations are sensitive upon the 
subject of violations of International Law. 
All of the belligerents seem animated by 
a desire to set themselves right in the eyes 
of neutral nations, and neutral opinion 
seems to be exercising a perceptible influ- 
ence in restraining further possible viola- 
tions. My opinion is that International 
Law will emerge from the war with un- 
dim inished prestige. 

“When the horrors of this war are fully 
known, there will be a revulsion in favor 
of the humane regulations contained in 
the Hague Conferences. Undoubtedly at 
a future Hague Convention certain prac- 
tices of the present war will be the objects 
of prohibitory legislative action. 

“In respect of maritime warfare, the 
present war has already brought some 
backward steps. England has been dis- 
posed, so great is her desire to cut off Ger- 
many commercially, to push her belliger- 
ent rights somewhat beyond the terms of 
the London Declaration in dealing with 
neutral commerce. Whether in future 
England can be led to consent to an en- 
larged freedom of private property at sea 
in war time is somewhat problematical 

“TI anticipate that the war will stimu- 
late an interest in the study of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomacy. The Ameri- 
can public has been acquiring knowledge 
of the recent history of Europe at a rapid 
rate, but the subject of International Law 
is not yet popularized.” 
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The Munitions 


HERE is a man in France to-day 
who occupies the same _ positior 


there as David Lloyd George it 
England—Minister of Munitions. There 
are other points of similarity fon 
M. Albert Thomas is a social reforme 
a fighter and an exceedingly able man. 
Current Opinion supplies the following 
sketch of him: 


also 


Throughout the crisis created in Lon- 
don by the failure of the British War 
Office to provide Sir John French wit} 
ammunition, it was noted in the English 
dailies that General Joffre always had 
plenty of shells. The French army has re 
turned the fire of the Germans with 
enough and to spare. That is why the 
name of Albert Thomas has risen to such 
swift renown. He is the organizer of vic- 
tory for the artillery of the French, ir 
whose government he now holds the post 
equivalent to that of David Lloyd George 
in the Asquith ministry. A Ministry of 
Munitions was formed by Premier Viviani 
in almost the same circumstances, says 
the London Standard, as those in which 
David Lloyd George is working in Eng- 
land. Before the war, we read further i 
the columns of our contemporary, Albert 
Thomas was known as an energetic Social- 
ist member of the chamber and as a jour- 

nalist with specially expert knowledge of 
the details of mechanical production. No 
sooner was war declared than Albert 


Thomas hurried to the front with >. 
He 


regiment in the capacity of sergeant. 
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was quickly promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant and chosen as flag bearer by 
his colonel, a fervent Catholic, who was 
fond of chaffing his subordinate on the 
subject of his socialistic ideas, while fully 
recognizing his courage and devotion to 
duty and discipline. His regiment was 
later stationed in the camp of Paris, and 
the inhabitants of the Champigny quarte: 
were frequently gratified and amused at 
seeing their “mayor” march past. 

Nearly sixty years ago, to follow the 
story as it is told in the Petit Parisien, 
a baker in a small way left his village in 
Poitou to take a shop in Champigny, 
which was then a detached hamlet out- 
side Paris. The inhabitants were true 
peasants, and seldom ventured into the 
great city in those days, and the baker 
grew and prospered in his trade, to which 
he devoted all his energies, until a son 
was born to him, on whom he concen- 
trated all the ambitions he had not been 
able to fulfil in his own person. Labori- 
ously the father saved penny by penny to 
give the son the education he himself had 
lacked. It was a very hard struggle to 
send the boy to the Lycée, and the bake: 
continued to stew in front of his ovens 
whilst the student pored over his books 
But by dint of stubborn work young AI- 
bert took his successive degrees, and was 
preparing to take a mastership in the 
provinces when a place as private tutor 
was offered to him, and the heir to the 
grandest literary name of the last cen- 
tury perhaps became his pupil. 

It was in this house that the young 
tutor acquired his taste for metallurgy, 
and at the same time for literature, and 
he was shortly engaged on the staffs of 
two such different papers as an economic 
review and a Socialist organ—which led 
to his being quizzed as a capitalist in the 
morning and a_ revolutionary in the 
evening. 

The old baker is dead, but Albert 
Thomas still lives in the suburbs of Cham- 
pigny, whose inhabitants first appointed 
him Municipal Councillor, then Mayor, 
and lastly their Deputy, of whom they are 
equally fond and proud. 

The walls are hung with photographs 
of friends and relatives, and amongst 
them is a picture of the little Albert in 
the Communal School in charge of a white- 
coiffed sister. And in the place of hono: 
is the photograph of a priest, which it 
might astonish many to find in the room 
of a Socialist. But if anybody expresses 
surprise, M. Thomas relates the life-story 
of his old uncle, whose tranquil life of 
well-doing was spent in a Poitevin presby- 
tery. The uncle and his nephew remained 
always united in spite of the divergences 
in their ideas, and the grief of the priest 
at seeing the youth give up the traditional 
faith and beliefs of his forefathers. 

To the correspondent of the Petit 
Parisien M. Thomas said that he had 
consulted his uncle on his doubts and 
fears and announced to him his final reso 
lution, but this came late in compariso: 
with the genera! evolution of his genera 
tion. “I only definitely freed my mind 
towards the age of seventeen, and it was 
then under the influence of one of my 
masters, who himself professed a neo- 
Christian philosophy.” Such is the mar 
who has taken up the same heavy burde1 
as Mr. Lloyd George in England. And ir 
the short time he has been at the Ministry, 
in the Place St. Thomas d’Aquinas, he has 
gained the respect and admiration of all 
his colleagues and subordinates. He is 
self-made not in the sense that he has 
achieved wealth, but because he has 
covered his name with glory. 
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